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NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


HE speech which Mr. Gibson delivered at Geneva 
on April 22, on behalf of President Hoover, and the 

reception which it has received from public opinion both in 
the United States and Great Britain, have largely wiped out 
the malaise which has disturbed Anglo-American relations 
since the failure of the Geneva Naval Conference in 1927 
and the publication of the proposed Anglo-French com- 
promise last autumn. It makes possible a fresh start 
towards naval disarmament. And it makes it possible 
under far more favourable auspices, because during the 
last year a great deal of thought has been given on both 
sides of the Atlantic to the underlying causes of the 1927 
failure, and there is now a far better understanding of the 
difficulties which have to be overcome. 

President Hoover’s programme is, in effect, a proposal 

(a) to extend the Washington ratios so as to cover all 
classes of naval vessels which are not already limited ; 1.e, 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines ; 

(b) to reduce and not merely to limit naval armaments ; 

(c) to introduce a flexible formula whereby the relative 
value of the various types of vessel can be assessed on an 
agreed basis, so as to enable each nation, within defined 
limits, to have the kind of vessels it needs by maintaining 
rather more in one category and reducing the number in 
another category. 

At the same time he emphasises the fact that “ any 
approach to the disarmament problem on purely technical 
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grounds is bound to be inconclusive,” that armaments 
must be relative, z.¢., based on what other naval Powers 
possess and not on absolute needs, and that “ we need 
no exact balance of ships and guns which can be based 
only on the idea of conflict—what is really wanted is a 
common-sense agreement, based on the idea that we are 
going to be friends and settle our problems by peaceful 
means.” 

These ideas have been welcomed by the Prime Minister. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, speaking on April 27, said that the 
Conservative Government accepted parity “ fully and with 
intention,” was ready not only for a limitation but for a 
reduction of armaments, and considered that this reduction 
should apply “throughout the whole field of naval con- 
struction.” The leaders of the other parties in this country 
have also welcomed President Hoover’s initiative with 
enthusiasm and are strongly in favour of the reduction of 
armaments. The other naval Powers have been no less 
emphatic in their approval. 


But although the general principles of agreement are thus 
in sight, the problem of detailed agreement is not so easy 
as public opinion often believes it to be. It is proposed, 
therefore, in this article to consider briefly some of the 
major difficulties which have still to be overcome. 


I. Tue Treaty CrvuisEr 


HE recent naval controversy between the United 

States and Great Britain has its basis in the traditional 
conflict of view between the two countries about belli- 
gerent and neutral rights in time of war. Great Britain has 
always taken the view that she has exercised high belli- 
gerent rights not merely to protect the world-wide British 
Commonwealth, its trade routes and its communications, 
but to defend liberty against the attempts of European mili- 
tary autocracies, such as those of the Bourbons, Napoleon, 
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and William II, to destroy it. She has claimed, in fact, that 
her navy has been used to maintain the freedom of the 
world. The United States, on the other hand, has always 
taken the view that the rights of peaceful neutrals ought 
to have precedence over the rights of nations trying to settle 
their disputes by war, and has therefore sought to limit 
belligerent, and to extend neutral, rights in time of war. 
She claims that she has always stood for the freedom of the 
seas. 

The real root of the trouble has been that Great Britain 
has claimed to be the sole judge of when the seas should 
be closed—or partially closed—to neutral trade in the 
interests of “ public right,” and that the United States has 
claimed to trade with all belligerents irrespective of whether 
a matter of “ public right” was involved or not. The 
inherent contradiction of the two positions was well 
illustrated by what happened in the Great War. In 1916, 
after a continuous fire of verbal protests against the arbi- 
trary action of Great Britain in issuing Orders in Council 
restricting neutral trade, the United States, on President 
Wilson’s initiative, authorised the construction of a fleet 
of 16 super Dreadnoughts with the avowed purpose of 
making it impossible for Great Britain or Germany or any 
other naval Power in any future war to interfere with 
American neutral trade according to its own interpretation 
of international law. In 1917, after the proclamation of the 
unlimited submarine blockade by Germany, the United 
States entered the war to “ make the world safe for demo- 
cracy,” and adopted all the naval practices against which she 
had previously been protesting. 

In 1918, President Wilson proposed that the “ freedom 
of the seas ” should be accepted as one of the agreed bases 
of peace,* but its discussion at the Peace Conference was 


* The second of the Fourteen Points reads as follows :—“Absolute freedom 
of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and 
in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of international covenants.” 
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vetoed by Mr. Lloyd George. President Wilson, therefore, 
resumed in 1919 the construction of the 1916 Dreadnought 
programme which had been suspended during the war. By 
1921, naval competition had set in once more. Great 
Britain had decided to inaugurate a programme com- 
prising four Hoods, and Japan had adopted the well-known 
eight : eight programme to be completed by 1928. The 
Washington Conference was summoned to deal with this 
situation and with Pacific questions. At that Conference 
Great Britain abandoned her traditional two-power stan- 
dard and accepted in principle “ parity ” with the United 
States; the §:5:3:1.67:1.67ratio was applied to the 
battleships and battle cruisers of Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan, France and Italy ; and a considerable ton- 
nage of old and partly constructed new battleships* was 
sunk so as to bring the total battle fleet tonnage down to 
525,000 tons each for the two principal naval Powers. No 
agreement, however, could be reached about cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines, partly because France objected 
to the 1.67 ratio and refused to limit the kind of vessels which 
are useful to the weaker naval Powers, and partly because 
of the inherent difficulty of applying “ parity” to the 
widely divergent needs of a world-wide commonwealth 
and a compact national State. The sole limitation agreed to 
was that cruisers should not exceed 10,000 tons or be armed 
with guns of more than 8 inches. The only explanation 
which has so far appeared of why the limit was set so high 
is that it was prompted by the fact that Great Britain at 
that time had two 9,900 ton cruisers armed with 7.5 inch 
guns in commission, and two more under construction. 
Whatever the explanation, it has been this “ treaty 
cruiser,” as it has been called, which has since dominated 
all technical naval discussions. It has a speed of nearly 
32 knots or more, can overtake and destroy every vessel 


* Note. The United States scrapped some 456,800 tons of new construction 
on which {30,000,000 had been spent. Great Britain scrapped 400 ,000 tons 
of older ships in addition to 1,760,000 tons scrapped after the Armistice. 
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of lesser size and can escape from battleships and battle 
cruisers by its superior speed. Inasmuch as the battle- 
ships and battle cruisers are themselves limited in number, 
and keep together as a fleet, the “treaty cruiser,” with 
its speed, range of action, and gun power, has come to 
occupy in post-Washington naval discussion almost the 
same position as the Dreadnought occupied in pre-war 
naval discussion. By 1924, every naval nation had 
authorised the construction of these vessels, though Great 
Britain went ahead with her programme far more rapidly 
than her neighbours. The position in March, 1929, was as 
follows :— 
Authorised 
or under con- 
Completed. _ struction. Total. 
British Empire : 
a : }.. 10 5(6?) 15 (162) 
United States be be 2 23 
Japan 8 


Italy 6 


3 
: a aa 7 

France .. ad wi of 4 6 
4 


There are, however, also a number of other vessels more 
or less comparable to the “treaty cruiser,” which must 
be taken into account. Great Britain has under construc- 
tion or authorised two vessels of 8,400 tons armed with 
8 inch guns and with a speed of 32 knots or more. She has 
too the four pre-Washington cruisers already mentioned, 
of about 9,900 tons, armed with 7.5 inch guns, but with 
a speed of only 30.5 knots, i.¢., less than that of the battle 
cruisers. Japan has four 7,100 ton, 33 knot, 8 inch gun 
ships in commission. Nobody but a naval expert could 
appraise the exact relative value of these ships as compared 
with the “ treaty cruiser” proper. 

In order to complete the picture it is further necessary 
to take into account smaller and older cruisers, armed 
with guns of 6 inches or less. Of these, Great Britain has 
two cruisers of 7,500 tons armed with 6 inch guns and 
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with a speed of 33.7 knots, which were laid down in 1918 
during the war. She has also thirty cruisers of from 3,750 
to 4,850 tons, armed with 6 inch guns, and with a speed of 
less than 30 knots, all but one laid down during the war, 
together with three slow pre-war, 6 inch gun cruisers of 
5,400 tons. There are also three Australian and two New 
Zealand cruisers of similar type. According to a speech of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in Parliament on March 14, 
Great Britain proposes to lay down two new 6 inch gun 
cruisers this year. She has thus altogether 42 small 6 inch 
gun cruisers built, building or authorised, in addition to 
the 15 or 16 “treaty cruisers” and the 6 intermediate 
vessels already mentioned—-a total, allowing for obsolescence, 
of 63 or 64. 

The United States, on the other hand, has ten post- 
war 9,000 ton, 33 knot, 6 inch gun cruisers of the Omaha 
class, and 22 old pre-war cruisers of varying sizes and gun 
power and of very little value, which with the 23 authorised 
“treaty cruisers’ make a total, allowing for obsolescence, 
of 55. Japan has 17 cruisers, built during or after 
the war, of 5,600 tons or less and armed with 5.5 inch 
guns, and four pre-war cruisers of the same type. France 
has three post-war cruisers of 7,873 tons, with a speed of 
34 knots and 6.1 inch guns, and ten pre-war cruisers. 
Italy has twelve pre-war cruisers and four 5,000 ton, 
37 knot, 6 inch gun cruisers building. Finally, Germany 
has four 6,000 ton, 32 knot, 6 inch gun cruisers completed 
or under construction, and has authorised the new 10,000 
ton long range 11 inch gun cruiser, now generally rated as 
a battleship, which has caused such a sensation in naval 
dovecots all over the world. 

These are the bare bones of the cruiser controversy. 
The United States, however, though at present inferior 
in cruiser tonnage, is superior in destroyers and submarines 
—the great majority built or commenced since 1914. 
The following is a summary of the “ first and second line ” 
vessels of the two Powers submitted to Congress last 
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January by Mr. Walsh, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and said to be compiled from the Navy Department’s 
tables of October 1, 1928.* 


United States Great Britain 

Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
Capital Ships... 18 §25,850 20 556,350 
Airplane Carriers 3 78,000 6 107,550 
Cruisers ., be 40 334,425 64 397,140 
Destroyers =e 295 340,994. 187 230,470 
Submarines “ 124 92,979 74 755425 
Mine Layers a 18 32,770 2 11,810 
Monitors .. ve — a 4 28,820 - 





Total .. 498 —1,405,038 357.407, 565 


The only other factor of importance is the stage of 
construction of the “treaty cruisers.” According to the 
latest available information, Great Britain has ten com- 
pleted (two of which are Australian), five (including the 
8,400 ton, 8 inch gun cruisers) laid down and two, possibly 
three, authorised; the United States has thirteen laid 


down and ten authorised ; while Japan has one completed 
and seven laid down, as well as four 7,100 ton cruisers with 
8 inch guns of the Furutaka class. 


II. Wuat 1s Parity ? 


T is easy to determine what parity is in battleships 

and battle cruisers, because a battle fleet usually moves 
as a unit from defined bases, within a defined radius, 
and its main purpose is to find and destroy the enemy’s 
fleet. Parity, therefore, can be based on “ tonnage and 
gunnage.” But when we come to consider vessels whose 
main function is to protect or intercept commerce, it is 
not so easy. All sorts of other considerations enter in. 
Various tests have been suggested, such as security, 
population, wealth, volume of overseas trade, mathematical 


* The discrepancy in the cruiser figures is mainly due to the fact that the 
table is based on the assumption that cruisers have an effective life of fifteen 
years only. 
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parity, and so forth. None of these will, however, really 
bear analysis as a test. 

Let us take first the test of security or vulnerability. 
On that basis the British Commonwealth ought to be 
entitled to a vastly greater number of cruisers, because it 
covers a quarter of the earth’s surface and is scattered all 
over the globe. The internal communications between its 
vital parts, between Great Britain, Australia, India, South 
Africa, Canada, and so on, are across the oceans. Great 
Britain, still the heart of the Empire, is an island which 
imports most of her vital food supplies and much of her 
essential raw materials from across the seas. On any such 
test a political entity containing 450,000,000 people living 
in all the five continents is entitled to a larger defence force 
than a compact nation of 120,000,000 people, practically 
self-contained, almost completely “ secure” from attack, 
because it is protected by 3,000 miles of sea from its nearest 
armed neighbour, and possessing only a few outlying 
dependencies in the Pacific. If security is to be equal, 
the naval quotas must be different. 

To concede the principle of vulnerability or security, 
however, is to concede the right to the permanent command 
of the sea to Great Britain. In his speech to the Senate 
on January 3, introducing the Bill for the construction of 
the 15 cruisers, Senator Hale, the Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, stated that the total volume of 
American overseas trade ($9,000,000,000) was now as 
great as that of Great Britain, that the American mer- 
cantile marine was only half that of Great Britain, and that 
Great Britain had 227 merchant vessels of 4,000 tons with 
a speed of 15 knots or over, and capable of mounting 
6 inch guns, which could be used for naval purposes, as 
against 70 such vessels possessed by the United States. 
He also submitted a map of the world showing that the 
United States had three defended dry-docks and three 
fuel stations overseas, all in the Pacific or the Caribbean, 
as opposed to thirteen defended dry-docks and eight fuel 
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stations overseas distributed over all the oceans of the 
world belonging to Great Britain. The logic of this state- 
ment leads straight to the conclusion that to enjoy parity 
the United States must have ship for ship in cruisers and 
also an equal strength in naval stations in every ocean of the 
world, in order to have an equal chance of protecting her 
trade—a conclusion which would be tantamount to a right 
to have a navy which could destroy the British Common- 
wealth at will. 

Wealth and population are hardly more satisfactory 
as a basis for parity. If the United States were to claim 
a large navy on the ground that her population is nearly 
three times as large as that of Great Britain and her wealth 
five times as great, the retort would be made that the 
British Commonwealth consists of five self-governing 
nations, numbering nearly 70,000,000 people, and respon- 
sible for nearly 400,000,000 other people, and that the 
territory in which these people live is many times as large 
and certainly as rich as that of the United States. 

So, the usual plan is to fall back upon mere technical 
formulas, such as “ mathematical parity,” 1.¢., exact 
equality in number, type and power of ships in all classes. 
But, whether this is really parity or not depends upon the 
total tonnage allotted and the categories into which it is 
divided. At Geneva the British Admiralty said that it had 
to possess a large total tonnage in order to protect so vast an 
Empire, that there were clearly two classes of cruisers, 
large or “offensive ’’ cruisers and small or “ defensive ” 
cruisers, and it declared that parity meant equalising the 
large cruisers at twelve or fifteen each and putting the 
balance of the tonnage into small cruisers armed with guns of 
6 inch calibre or less. This, of course, was tantamount 
to a proposal for perpetuating the British command of the 
seas, taking geography and other factors into account. 
The United States Navy Board, on the other hand, said 
at Geneva that only treaty cruisers were of any use for 
American purposes, and that parity meant the right to 
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put the total cruiser tonnage into any type of cruiser up 
to the treaty maximum. This, of course, was tantamount 
to a proposal that the United States should be given an 
“ offensive ” strength in the long radius 8 inch gun cruisers 
which could destroy the interior communications of the 
British Empire, because it would have the power to annihilate 
the somewhat larger number of smaller British vessels into 
which most of the British quota of tonnage would necessarily 
be put. 

The truth is that strategically and technically “ parity,” 
like every other abstract standard of armaments, is an 
absurdity. ‘The value of a vessel depends upon innumer- 
able factors which cannot be defined or foreseen. ‘There 
is no way of achieving parity on a technical basis. Parity 
is a political idea, implying that the United States and 
Great Britain rule out the possibility of war between 
themselves as an element which they need take into account 
in deciding their naval requirements. It is only on this 
foundation that any Anglo-American naval agreement is 
possible. If either side starts out to provide for the pos- 
sibility of war, competition is inevitable, for each must try 
to provide a naval force which will be able to impose its will 
upon the other when the war comes, a competition which, 
as all history shows, leads on to alliances and world war. But 
if both sides start out on the basis of the Rush-Bagot treaty 
which provides that neither Canada nor the United States 
shall maintain armaments against one another, because 
they will settle nothing by war, agreement is easy. For, 
if war is ruled out, it really does not matter what ships 
each of them has, provided that the disparity is not so glaring 
as to give rise to a big navy propaganda in either country, 
on the ground that parity has given way to inferiority. 

The broad solution proposed by President Hoover is 
thus perfectly acceptable on the fundamental assumption 
that each side absolutely rules out the contingency of war 
against the other. On the one hand, Great Britain can be 
given a somewhat larger total tonnage provided that the 
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excess is put into small cruisers of the 3,500to 4,000 ton type, 
armed with 4 to 6 inch guns, which she needs to patrol 
the coast line of a quarter of the inhabited globe. On the 
other hand, the United States can have a rather larger 
number of “treaty” cruisers, which appear to suit her 
needs better. Or alternatively, the Dominion navies might 
be excluded from the British quota. 

There are still difficulties, no doubt. What is the mini- 
mum reasonable need of the far-flung British Empire in 
the way of cruisers, ruling out all possibility of conflict 
with the United States? It is far easier for the United 
States to make a big reduction in her programme than for 
Great Britain to reduce the number of ships that she has 
in commission. What is the effect of the possession by other 
navies of, say, large numbers of fast cruisers, submarines, 
etc. which lie athwart the British communications, but not 
across those of the United States? A successful naval 
agreement must, if it is to last, include all navies; in some 
ways an Anglo-American agreement is the easiest part 
of the whole business, because the ratio of “ parity” is 
already agreed to in principle. The difficulty in the case 
of France and Italy, and to some extent in that of Japan, 
is to determine the ratio. Finally, any agreement must 
provide not only for’a limitation and a precise definition 
of types and numbers ; there must also be detailed tables 
governing age and replacement, for competition in 
matériel is as dangerous as competition in numbers. As 
the controversy over the alteration of gun mountings, 
and the efforts of Admiralties to include obsolete vessels 
in their navy list in order that they may be able to 
“replace” them with modern vessels, clearly show, it is 
essential that the agreement should be so precise as to 
prevent any risk of serious disagreement as to what it 
means, or the suggestion that its effect can be defeated 
by technical skill. 

None of these problems, however, seem to be in- 
soluble, or indeed difficult, if Mr. Hoover’s fundamental 
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condition—the renunciation of war—is respected, and if 
its inevitable corollary, the purpose for which armaments 
are to be used, is changed. As Mr. Gibson stated at Geneva, 
the United States Government “ feels that genuine dis- 
armament will follow only from a change of attitude to- 
wards the use of force in the settlement of international 
disputes.” What does that mean ? 


III. DisarMAMENT AND THE OuTLAWRY OF WaR 


HE principle underlying the Pact of Paris, that is, 

the total renunciation of war as a method of settling 
international disputes, is the key to the problem of dis- 
armament, as it is to the problem of the freedom of the 
seas, and of the peace and freedom of the world. 

Let us consider first the general problem of disarmament. 
So long as nations rely upon their own armaments for their 
security or the maintenance of their rights, they are bound 
to maintain such armaments as they think will secure them 
victory in the event of their having to use them. Security 
is not absolute ; it is relative. In a world in which war 
is still regarded as the ultimate resort, the security of 
every nation must depend upon its having armaments 
which will, in fact, enable it to make its neighbours 
insecure. Hence the eternal sequence of competition, 
alliances and war throughout history, since the end of 
the Roman Empire. The only condition of disarma- 
ment is that the nations should renounce war altogether 
as the method of settling their disputes, and the test of 
whether they really renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy is that they should also renounce armaments 
as the instrument of their national security. For so long 
as they rely upon armaments, they are really relying upon 
war. : 

It is just the same with the problem of the freedom of 
the seas. As a remarkable pamphlet recently issued by the 
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Labour party has pointed out, both the British and the 


American naval doctrines are now obsolete. On the one 
hand, it is futile for Great Britain to continue to claim the 
right to impose a private blockade at her own discretion on 
the modern world. She is no longer strong enough to 
enforce it. The aeroplane and the submarine, and the rise 
of the naval power of the United States, have profoundly 
changed both the conditions of sea warfare and the inter- 
national position of Great Britain. The acceptance of 
parity in 1921 was, in effect, the relinquishment of the 
earlier British claim to command the seas. On the other 
hand, the United States can no longer stand on her old 
doctrine of neutral rights. As the last war proved, it is 
no longer possible to distinguish between contraband and 
non-contraband, public and private property, in time of 
war. The development of war-making on a nation-wide 
scale means that all national resources and man-power are 
now mobilised as part of the war machine. The only issue 
left to-day is whether there shall be any belligerent or any 
neutral rights at all. The practice of the last war went to 
prove that if war is allowed to break out neutral rights will 
practically disappear. The old question of the freedom of 
the seas, 7.¢., the relative rights of belligerents and neutrals 
in a war-infested world, has now become merged in the 
supreme question of whether war is to be tolerated any 
longer as a method of settling international disputes. If 
war is effectively outlawed, individual nations will have no 
belligerent rights at all in their private quarrels, just as they 
will have no neutral rights as against international action 
taken to prevent or to stop hostilities. If war is not out- 
lawed, every war will rapidly become a world war, because 
the neutrals will only be able to preserve any right to trade 
by coercing the belligerents to stop interfering with 
their trade. 

The problem of disarmament, indeed, both naval and 
military, is inseparably bound up with the larger question 
of whether the Peace Pact, the Covenant of the League 
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of Nations, the Bryan treaties, and the rest, are going to 
be made effective instruments for the prevention of war 
and for the settlement of international disputes of every 
kind by pacific means. Under the Covenant every member 
of the League of Nations has undertaken to submit any 
dispute in which it may be engaged, either to judicial 
settlement, to arbitration, or to investigation and report by 
the Council or the Assembly of the League during a period 
which may be as long as nine months, before it can lawfully 
go to war. Under the Bryan treaties, or their equivalents, 
which have now been negotiated between the United 
States and more than forty of the most important States 
in the world, every dispute which will not yield to diplo- 
matic methods must be referred to an international com- 
mission for investigation and report within twelve months. 
Under the Pact of Paris practically all the nations have 
renounced war as an instrument of their national policy, 
which means that even after the League authorities or the 
“ Bryan” international commission have reported, the 
signatories are still debarred by treaty from using war as 
an instrument of their national policy. Finally, under the 
Covenant, members of the League are bound to sever 
financial and commercial relations with any State which 
goes to war in violation of its obligations under the 
Covenant. 

These treaties clearly provide a formidable barrier against 
war and a far-reaching machinery for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes, if they are lived up to and made 
effective. Whether they will be effective depends mainly 
upon whether armaments are in future to be used as the 
instruments of individual national security, or as the instru- 
ments whereby war can in the last resort be prevented. 
So long as nations rely upon armaments as the instruments 
of their national security, they will have competitive and 
bloated armaments, and sooner or later they will use them 
against one another. Directly they cease to rely upon 
armaments as the primary guarantees of their national 
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security, they will have to create in their place inter- 
national guarantees against war. What those guarantees 
will be has not yet become clear. ‘They may be export 
embargoes, as proposed by various resolutions in the Senate 
of the United States. They may be the closing of fron- 
tiers and of the seas. ‘They cannot be primarily naval or 
military operations, for the coercion of one State by other 
States, unless the latter possess an irresistible preponder- 
ance of force, spells war. Such a use of armed force must 
be the ultimate remedy in international affairs, as it is 
within the State. 

In any event, however, the development of effective 
international guarantees against war depends upon the 
reduction of all armaments to the police level. For, just 
in proportion as national armaments are diminished, will 
the propaganda of militarism and the risk of war grow less 
and the validity of the international guarantees increase and 
the risk involved in giving them be less. Readiness, on 
the one side, to reduce armaments and, on the other side, 
to assume responsibility for the prevention of war are the 
acid tests of whether the nations are ready to make the 
Covenant, the Pact of Paris, the Locarno and other treaties, 
the effective instruments for settling world problems by 
peaceful instead of warlike means. 

Progress towards this goal will be gradual. ‘The first step 
lies with Great Britain and the United States, for the 
inexorable basis of the movement towards disarmament is 
the total renunciation of war as a method of settling 
disputes, and these are the only two world Powers which 
can wholeheartedly say that they have ruled out war 
altogether as the method of settling any disputes which 
may possibly arise between them. ‘That, however, is only 
the beginning. An agreement for the mutual renunciation 
of war will be ineffective until it deals also with the situation 
which will arise when war threatens or breaks out in the 
rest of the world. All serious Anglo-American disputes in 
the last 150 years—in 1812, in 1861, and in theyears 1914-17 
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—have been concerned with the problems which arise when 
one Power has been a belligerent and the other a neutral. 
A partial, solution may be found in an understanding 
whereby Great Britain renounces the right to interfere with 
neutral trade in the interests of her own national policy 
and the United States renounces the right to enforce the 
neutral claim to trade in defiance of international action 
taken to prevent or stop war or to curb an outlaw State. 

But this solution does not go to the root of the problem 
and raises almost as many new difficulties as it solves. ‘The 
only final solution is that the two great naval Powers and 
as many others as possible should recognise that the primary 
object of their policy must be the prevention of the settle- 
ment of international disputes by war, instead of by pacific 
means all over the world. 

This aspect of the question may not seem to be urgent, 
but experience will probably prove that it is urgent. ‘Take 
the real core of the Anglo-American naval problem. So 
long as the peace of Europe is regarded as the concern of 
Great Britain, but not of the United States, every European 
crisis is almost bound to become an Anglo-American 
conflict, involving the question of whether American trade 
is to be interfered with in the supposed interest of European 
justice and peace. There is no way of getting rid of this 
constant threat to permanent Anglo-American understand- 
ing except by recognising that the prevention of war in 
Europe or anywhere else in the world is a vital and primary 
concern of both Powers. This does not mean that the 
United States must concern herself with the solution of 
the internal problems of Europe any more than that Great 
Britain should concern herself with the solution of the 
internal problems of Pan-America. What is the common 
concern of the whole world is the prevention of war, for 
war is like fire; once lit it is liable to spread in every 
direction. The adjustment of the dispute can be left to 
regional or local organisations. This is what happened in 
the recent Bolivia-Paraguay dispute. The prevention of 
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war was recognised to be a matter for the whole world, the 
settlement of the dispute was recognised as the concern of 
Pan-America alone. 

The core of the disarmament problem is thus the total 
renunciation and prevention of war. Disarmament can 
make no progress on any other basis, for so long as armies 
and navies exist they will be used either as instruments 
for making war in a national interest or as the ultimate 
instruments by which resort to war as a method of settling 
international disputes can be prevented. 

Whether the coming naval disarmament conference will 
raise these larger issues directly, it is difficult to say. It 
may be possible to limit the armaments of the three main 
naval Powers for a period without dealing with them. 
These issues will certainly be raised, however, when land 
disarmament comes up for consideration, for security 
against war is the essence of the problem of European 
disarmament, and in the long run the problems of land 
and sea disarmament are one, just as the freedom of the 
seas and the freedom of the world are one. 

The fundamental question which confronts the twentieth 
century is whether the nations can rise to a level at which 
the races and peoples of the earth will be viewed as a single 
commonwealth, or whether they will continue to regard 
them as a collection of diverse self-centred States owing 
no loyalty or duty to one another, but only to themselves. 
A Commonwealth has been defined as : 


a community the members of which are individually dedicated to 
promote one another’s liberty and welfare, in obedience to the prin- 
ciples of justice and truth which they embody in their laws.* 


In the pre-war world war was legitimate, international 
machinery for the settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means was practically unknown, and armaments were the 
means by which nations settled their differences by fight- 
ing instead of by reason. In a Commonwealth resort to 

* Tuz Rounp Taste, No. 23, June, 1916, p. 392. 
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violence is renounced and prohibited ; disputes are settled 
by an appeal to reason and justice ascertained by pacific 
methods, and the only purpose of police force is to prevent 
violence and to insist upon respect for the law. The next 
naval conference may prove to-be the first step towards 
a general recognition of the truth that only by setting out 
to build the world commonwealth will it be possible to 
secure a general reduction of armaments and to end 
war as an instrument of national policy among men. 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


I, ConripENCE or CoMPLACENCY 


HE General Election, which is impending as this 

article is written and will have been decided before 
it is published, is remarkable for the attention which is 
being devoted by all parties to the continuance of unem- 
ployment on a large scale and to their proposals for 
diminishing it. It is conceivable that the verdict of the 
electors will not primarily be determined by their judgment 
of those proposals. They may well be influenced by con- 
siderations of a more genuinely political character, by the 
fear, for example, of an inconclusive result and the desire 
to have in power a Government with an independent 
majority. But it is clear that whatever party is returned 
at the polls will face a public opinion expectant of results. 

The Liberal programme has been variously regarded as 
fantastic and criminal, as unrealisable but inspiring, as 
literally attainable. It has, however, even in those who have 
most derided it quickened the spirit of enterprise, and in 
the course of the electoral campaign probably most candi- 
dates will be more deeply involved than they might wish 
in the implied promise of performance. The cynic may say 
that this is the only feature common to all elections ; 
but there is this difference, that we are here dealing not 
with an isolated political problem such as Home Rule, 
but with the future of Great Britain as an industria 
nation. 
It may not be beside the point for THz Rounp ze 
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which is interested in general problems rather than in 
party programmes, to put to itself and to its readers some 
of the questions which are bound to confront any Govern- 
ment that may take office. Is unemployment, on the scale 
with which we have now been familiar with it for eight 
years, inevitable ? Is it a sign of decay, a necessary con- 
sequence of changes in the world’s industrial organisation 
and technique, or is it a transitory condition which public 
guidance and private effort can overcome ? Within what 
limits can government action be helpful, at what point 
does it become dangerous ? 

We shall do well at once to accept certain changes and 
tendencies to change as final. Great Britain can never 
again be the workshop of the world. Economic nationalism 
has come to stay. Industries have been and will continue 
to be built up behind tariff walls in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa and in the new world. Two processes have been 
operating simultaneously. The creation of new States in 
Europe has separated centres of industry from their former 
markets. The main textile industry of Russia has been left 
more or less high and dry at Lodz in Poland. The indus- 
tries of the old Austro-Hungarian customs union are 
divided between the Succession States—Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Yugo-Slavia. Broadly speak- 
ing, every industrial agglomeration leads to the establish- 
ment of complementary industries within the same customs 
boundary, however limited the market, however extreme 
the degree of protection required. Outside Europe, what- 
ever may be the comments of the theoretical economist, 
the manufacture of cotton goods, and now of railway 
material, in India and the rise of a steel industry in South 
Africa are practical realities from which there is no escape. 
We see everywhere, therefore, a tendency for countries 
which were once the best markets for our staple industries 
to become self-sufficing or even our competitors in the | 
outside world. There is little chance that this growth of | 
competitive industry will be stayed. Tariff walls are built | 
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on firmer foundations than the walls of Jericho, and it will 
need more than the trumpets sounded at Geneva to over- 
throw them. 

Of even wider importance is the progressive mechanisa- 
tion of industrial processes. Every industry to-day tends 
to become more automatic. A comparatively small expendi- 
ture of capital can often increase output while reducing 
the human labour required. Supply tends to outstrip 
demand. An inefficient industry can only hope to survive, 
that is to continue to provide employment, by becoming 
efficient, and the process of becoming efficient always means 
the creation, temporarily at least, of unemployment. 
Continual readjustment is the essence of modern industry, 
adaptation of products to suit the market, improvement 
of productive methods in the light of invention. 

We are driven to ask whether the world can stay the 
pace. When every year fewer human hands are required 
for a given output, when modern mechanical processes 
more and more facilitate intensive competition, when 
every nation seems impelled by a destructive impulse 
to join the ranks of industrial producers, doubts may 
arise as to the power of the world to control this monster, 
modern industry, which it once created for its own service. 
Is it worth while to seek to revive the industrial life of 
Great Britain, or should we be wiser, in a spirit of prophetic 
gloom, to act on the assumption that our industrial future 
is restricted and that, just as we were the leaders from the 
birth of mechanical industry, so we are the first to apprehend 
the signs of its decay ? 

Such doubts seem to us to overlook two essential factors, 
the power of invention and discovery and the extent of 
the unsatisfied markets of the world. Experience suggests 
that no bounds can be set to the possibilities of scientific 
invention. We only know that hitherto it has given us 
new products and new uses for old products at least as 
fast as they were needed. Steam succeeded water-power, 
the internal-combustion engine is succeeding steam. Not 
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content with the earth and the sea, we have taken to the 
air; crabbed and confined by wires, we launch ourselves 
on the waves of the ether. When cotton is becoming a 
drug in the market, we revolutionise our textile industry 
by the discovery of artificial silk. He would be a bold man 
who would say to-day that we had exhausted the uses of 
coal. Wherever we turn, new sources of potential wealth 
are being laid bare—a copper field in Central Africa larger 
than England, mineral deposits in Canada ona scale hitherto 
undreamed of. To meet the growing productive capacity 
of the world are the ever-growing needs not only of its 
industrial populations but of its undeveloped areas. 
More than half the human beings in the world still 
live in conditions not substantially different from those 
in which their ancestors lived. They are on the fringe 
of modern material progress, but for good or evil 
nothing can prevent its impulse from penetrating into 
their lives. 

It is such considerations as these which have led many 
minds to the conviction that industrial development, 
so far from having reached its zenith, is in its infancy. 
Confidence engenders prosperity, and this particular belief 
accounts for much of the driving force in American industry 
to-day. No doubt it has its dangers, the speculative fever 
and the discounting of the future beyond all prudent limits, 
though even that would be denied by many Americans 
whose judgment enforces respect. Our own trouble may 
well be thought to spring not from over-confidence or even 
from premature despair, but from a complacent acceptance 
of things as they are. ‘Take, as an example, the final report 
of the Balfour Committee. It is almost five years since the 
Labour administration appointed a Committee to enquire 
into “the conditions and prospects of British industry 
and commerce, with special reference to the export trade.” 
The Committee published in six interim reports data 
which it had collected on different aspects of the problem 
and it has now supplemented these with a final report 
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embodying its conclusions.* ‘The report is a monument 
to the industry, the knowledge, the prolixity and the lack 
of imagination of our public service. As might have been 
expected, after nineteen members had spent four and a half 
years with expert assistance in examining 240 representative 
witnesses, it is full of useful information. Its comments 
on that information are distinguished mainly by an unrivalled 
talent for the solemn platitude, an unfailing respect for 
the existing order and a rooted determination to avoid any 
conclusions which might disturb the genial unanimity of the 
Committee. 


Our review leads inevitably to the conclusion that the foundation 
of healthy international commercial intercourse is fair and con- 
siderate treatment on both sides. ... We should fail in our duty 
if we did not represent most strongly that British trade interests 
in foreign countries cannot be adequately safeguarded unless each 
Ambassador and Minister is personally imbued with a real sense 
of their importance. ... We do not desire to enter into the merits 
of these complicated discussions. ..._ No doubt all these considera- 
tions will be taken into account by the Royal Commission on Trans- 
port.... On the whole, we consider that, apart from objections of 
principle to any legal restriction whatever of hours of labour, the 
balance of argument is in favour of the view that an International 
Convention for the limitation of hours of labour would be beneficial 
to British industry, provided that it were widely accepted and 
effectively enforced, and provided that it made adequate provision 
for necessary elasticity and for authoritative interpretation. 


And so on, for 324 pages. Imperial Preference is admirable, 
if taken in small doses. It is too early to form any opinion 
as to the value of safeguarding or the results of railway 
amalgamation. Rationalisation of industry is very desirable, 
but extremely difficult. After so much inconclusive wisdom 
it is a relief to the reader to find a Minority Report, by the 
Labour members of the Committee, even though it con- 
tains nothing but the usual clichés of Socialism by degrees— 
nationalisation of the mines (vide the Sankey Report), 
and of the railways, public control of the Bank of England, 
etc. 
*Cmd. 3282 March 1929. 
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A casual observer who judged the record of the Con- 
servative administration only by the comments made 
on it in the speeches of the Prime Minister might suspect 
the Government of favouring an attitude no more helpful 
than that of the Balfour Committee. In fact, where industry 
is concerned the Government has done good by stealth. 
By reducing the age-limit for old age pensions from 70 
to 65 it has facilitated the retirement of workers at that 
age and so relieved a congestion which was felt mainly 
in the inability of the young to find work. The derating 
scheme, however complicated its provisions, cannot fail 
to be a stimulus to the heavy industries of the country. 
By promoting the formation of the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation, the Government has made available for 
one of our most important and on the whole one of our 
most backward industries financial facilities which are 
almost universal abroad, and have been open to the farmers 
even in countries such as Poland for a hundred years. Where 
it is reasonable to reproach the Government is for a certain 
inertia, a failure to appreciate the scope of the transfor- 
mation which has come over industry throughout the world 
and its reactions on our own position, a reluctance to use the 
legitimate powers of the State to guide and inspire for fear 
of lapsing into illegitimate interference. 


II. How tHe State can HEtp 


EFORE we consider at what point intervention by the 

State becomes interference, it may be well to glance 
at what industry has done and has still to do to help itself, 
since it is from within that the main effort towards recovery 
must come. Perhaps the most remarkable achievement of 
industry in the last two years is the changes which have 
been brought about in the relations between employers 
and labour. It is not merely that trade disputes have 
been singularly rare and the wish to avoid them strong, 
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for that is not in itself uncommon in times of adversity. 
The real innovation is the wide recognition on both sides 
that all those engaged in industry have a common interest 
to work for its prosperity and, as things are, a common 
duty somehow or other to make the capitalist system 
function. The Conference which has been meeting for 
months past between the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress and Lord Melchett’s representative 
group of employers has made no small contribution to 
this result. It would, in our view, be difficult to exaggerate 
the significance of any action which helps to break down the 
old notion of two opposing camps in industry, of masters 
and men, each with their own problems and their selfish 
and conflicting interests. Without the free and loyal 
co-operation of management and labour, the essential 
remoulding of our industrial organisation would be imprac- 
ticable. In a comparative estimate of the advantages held 
by each of the great industrial countries in an age of inten- 
sive world competition, probably no single factor of 
strength or weakness should be allowed to outweigh the 
relations between employers and workpeople. If, as we 
firmly believe, those relations are in this country grounded 
in reason and mutual respect to a degree for which we 
can search elsewhere in vain either in the old world or the 
new, then on a long view there is no cause to despair of 
the competitive future of British industry. 

For the immediate and urgent task of rationalisation, 
every ounce of goodwill is needed. Rationalisation means 
primarily the elimination of waste in every form, whether 
it is the wasteful use of labour where the work can be better 
done by machines, the duplication of technical staff or 
purposeless competition between two factories manufac- 
turing a product for which the demand is barely sufficient 
to employ one fully. Rationalisation involves drastic 
measures, the abandonment of many well-worn traditions, 
the subordination of private or sectional interests; it 
requires capital to carry out physical improvements ; and, 
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temporarily at least, it adds to the volume of unemployment 
which it is designed to reduce. At the moment it is not 
possible to say more than that the process has begun in 
British industry. A successful merger in the chemical 
industry, a few colliery amalgamations, a commencement 
in the Lancashire textile industry and in steel, a partial 
fusion of electrical manufacturers, an alliance of two leading 
firms of railway carriage and wagon builders—these 
exhaust the toll. That others will follow these examples 
is certain, but when so much depends on every possible 
step being taken to expedite the process, it is well that we 
should clearly appreciate some of the substantial practical 
difficulties which are retarding rationalisation in this 
country. 

The first type of difficulty springs from the traditional 
strength of individualism in British industry. ‘The psycho- 
logy of the private business or partnership has survived 
far into the age of public corporations. We instinctively 
like best to produce on a small scale something different from 
the products of other people, however slight or unimportant 
the difference may be. As buyers we have a bias in favour 
of the small man. This individualism has in many ways 
served British industry well ; it is mainly responsible for the 
high quality of our leading products. For the reason that 
quality and specialisation will always command a market, 
our industrial system is not likely to become a mere replica 
in miniature of that of the United States. On the other 
hand, it cannot support indefinitely the failure of those 
engaged in the same industry to co-operate in their common 
interests. It is no tribute to the good sense or national 
outlook of the leaders in an industry, if the beginnings of 
rationalisation come, as they have come in the electrical 
manufacturing business, through the passing of financial 
control into American hands, after years of petty bickering 
have brought prices during a period of active electrical 
development to a level at which they show a quite inadequate 
return on the capital invested. On a still lower plane are 
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those aspects of individualism which concern vested per- 
sonal interests. Everyone who has had personal experience 
of projected rationalisation schemes is aware how widely 
held is the notion that a directorship in a limited liability 
company is, in effect, a life appointment, in some way 
entitling the holder to exact compensation for dispossession. 
More than one important fusion has broken down because 
the acceptance of this view would have destroyed its 
economic justification. 

Difficulties of another kind arise from the errors or 
commitments of the past. The old location of many of 
our industries is to-day unsuitable. Sheffield has nothing 
to recommend it as the site of a modern steel works, with 
rail charges on its raw materials and on its finished product. 
The tendency is and must continue to be for industry to 
spread from the old industrial areas over the country as a 
whole. In that it will be immensely assisted by the 
national development of the electricity supply ; but even 
that development is seriously hampered by past policy. 
Whatever may be thought of municipal enterprise on its 
merits—and probably it is fair to say that municipal elec- 
trical undertakings have on the whole been operated with 
reasonable efficiency—there is no rational connection 
between the boundaries of a municipal area and those of 
an area suitable for electrical development. The existence 
of innumerable boroughs with monopolistic powers within 
their boundaries must inevitably retard the distribution 
of a cheap supply outside those boundaries. 

Finally, there are financial obstacles to rationalisation. 
Broadly speaking, our industrial concerns are overburdened 
with fixed charges. It may seem attractive, when trade 
is good, to mortgage a business in order to obtain cheap 
money, but the rub comes with adversity. All industry 
is in the long run speculative and should be elastic in its 
capital structure. The holder of an industrial debenture, 
charged on fixed assets, may have crippled the undertaking 
and yet in the end find that his privileged security is to a 
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great extent illusory. A steel works or a shipyard have 
little value unless steel can be made or ships built there at 
a profit. Weare now finding that rationalisation of industry 
involves sacrifices all round, whatever may be the theoretical 
distinctions between the risks proper to debentures and 
share capital. It may be necessary to sell fixed assets for 
shares in another company and to persuade debenture- 
holders to modify their security. It may be impossible or 
useless to write down share capital unless the burden of 
debenture debt can at the same time be relieved. The 
difficulty of such negotiations retards progress, and is often 
enhanced by the further financial problem of finding new 
money for an industry which is not earning profits. 

We have endeavoured not to overstate the obstacles 
to rationalisation. There is no reason to doubt that they 
will be overcome, but it is conceivable that they will not 
be overcome quickly, unless the pressure of informed 
opinion can impart a sufficient impetus to the movement. 
No real attempt has been made to organise that opinion. 
A career awaits a President of the Board of Trade who has 
the energy and imagination to devote himself to the task 
and the ability to impose his personality on industrial 
opinion as Mr. Hoover was able to do in the Secretaryship 
of Commerce. It is reasonable to expect that a Govern- 
ment should be wholehearted in its support of rationalisa- 
tion. The State, directly or indirectly, is a buyer of the 
first importance. Whatever may appear to be the imme- 
diate advantages of buying in the cheapest market, a Govern- 
ment is, on a long view, postponing the solution of the 
problems which it is meant to solve if as a buyer it encour- 
ages individualism when combination is desirable ; and con- 
cerns which are endeavouring to promote the rationalisation 
of their industries are entitled, even at an apparent 
temporary sacrifice, to the support of the State. It is a 
short-sighted policy which encourages, for example, the 
multiplication fof'] firms capable of manufacturing so 
specialised a product as a 132,000 volt transformer, for 
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which the total world demand at any moment is strictly 
limited. 

Governments, however, in the circumstances of to-day 
can do much more than buy intelligently. They can pro- 
mote, by wise capital expenditure, the modernisation of the 
national equipment. Public economy is a laudable object 
of policy, but it is not attained by refusing to incur remunera- 
tive expenditure on capital account while failing to make 
more than trifling reductions in the totals of current 
budgets. Remunerative capital expenditure is one of the 
soundest forms of economy and there is no civilisation so 
ancient that capital expenditure wisely incurred would 
not be remunerative. It is the outstanding merit of the 
Liberal programme that it compels attention to this 
truism. Few of those even who are Liberals are likely to 
pretend that the particular works in which Mr. Lloyd 
George proposes that public money should be invested 
are necessarily the most remunerative. They are im- 
portant primarily as a symbol of a new spirit, as an assertion 
of the rejuvenation of Great Britain in the industrial sphere. 
It is easy to criticise details, to suggest that the poten- 
tialities of road transport are exaggerated to the detriment 
of the railways, and so on ad nauseam on the lines of party 
criticism. To such comments it is a legitimate retort, 
“Produce something better and we will cheerfully accept it.” 
No one who habitually uses the main roads of the country 
by day, or even more by night, is likely to feel much sym- 
pathy for the mentality which regards them as “ speed 
tracks for wealthy motorists.” In the completion of a 
national system of trunk roads, in the rehabilitation by 
electrification and in other ways of the railways, in the 
development of the Colonial Empire there is an urgent task 
worthy of the attention of any Government. To carry it 
out may involve consequences which the Liberal party 
has pledged itself to avoid. Government borrowing is 
bound to lower government credit, to raise the cost of 
money in the London market to the State, the Dominions 
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and the municipalities, ultimately perhaps to reduce the 
sums available for such things as the protection of coffee 
in Brazil or for agricultural mortgages in central Europe. If 
we are compelled to choose between money rates lower 
than those of the outside world and the power to borrow 
for reproductive purposes on the lines which we applaud 
in any other country, even the orthodox economist may 
pause before he condemns borrowing. 

In our view the State can and should seek to invigorate 
industry by casting its bread on the waters. ‘This is not 
the limit of its functions. In the most favourable circum- 
stances we shall be faced for some years with a difficult 
situation as regards employment. In order to become in 
the long run more efficient we must put people temporarily 
out of work. It is the business of the State to ease the 
transition. It can do this best by shortening the average 
working life. To extend by gradual steps the school- 
leaving age is in itself a reproductive investment. To 
facilitate earlier retirement is to promote the non-material 
aspects of civilisation. These are worthy objects of 
government policy and they are in tune with all our tra- 
ditions. We have come to a critical point in our history. 
We can rest on our past, admit the unequal competition 
of a younger and fresher world and sink into a slow decay. 
We can say, as we have been too apt to say, “ Give us 
peace in our time and all will be well in the end ”—and 
in the end the result will be the same. Or we can face the 
future with the confidence born of an inherited pre- 
eminence, and with the help of those qualities for which 
the outside world has still an adequate respect rebuild in 
terms of to-day the structure of our civilisation. If we 
have the courage to envisage that end and the power by 
a united effort to attain it, the industrial future of Great 
Britain will not long remain in doubt. 
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On article on the East African question is by a writer 


with exceptional experience of the difficulties to which 
the contact of Europeans with backward peoples gives rise. 
The object of this preface is to emphasise one or two con- 
siderations which seem to us to be of vital importance. 

Every authority who has investigated the situation and 
local opinion on the spot are agreed that, for any period 
that need be taken into consideration at present, responsi- 
bility for good government in East Africa must continue to 
rest upon the shoulders of the Imperial authority. What- 
ever opinions may be held about the merits of this or that 
proposal of the Hilton Young Commission, whatever steps 
may be taken to associate local elected bodies with the 
government or to enable them to share responsibility in 
local affairs, it is vital that the central fact should be kept 
clearly in mind that ultimate responsibility for policy, and 
for seeing that even justice is done as between the different 
races, rests and, for as long as we can at present foresee, 
must rest with the Imperial authority and not with any 
local representative body. 

The corollary to this fact, in our judgment, is that local 
opinion should have a constitutional right to represent its 
views, not merely to the Governor or Governor-General 
on the spot, but direct to the Imperial authority in London, 
in the place where its final decisions are taken. In the last 
issue of Tue Rounp Taste* an outline was given of the 
kind of Colonial Council before which the representatives 
of non-self-governing colonies should have a statutory 
tight to appear. Its personnel should consist of persons of 
the type of Lord Milner, Lord Cromer and Lord Lugard. 
It would act in an advisory capacity only, for the ultimate 
responsibility for policy must constitutionally rest with the 
Secretary of State, the Cabinet and Parliament. But its 
existence would be a guarantee against the evils of bureau- 
cratic autocracy, tempered only by questions in Parliament, 
which are themselves often interested, tendencious, and 
misleading, and an assurance that in debateable issues local 
opinion will be able to make its views known and felt in 
the seat of authority and power. 

Secondly, inasmuch as the interests of all races in East 
Africa are bound up together, it seems to us essential that 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 74, March, 1929, p. 249. 
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provision should be made for local scientific research into 
their common problems as proposed by the Commission. 
Otherwise, both policy and administration will be unduly 
hampered by local discontent induced by misunderstanding. 

Thirdly, the central authority which is to represent the 
Imperial power in East Africa must have adequate force of 
its own to enable it to give security for the maintenance 
of the peace. At present the burden of ensuring order in 
the last resort rests upon the local white community. 
Influence is not government, and as the final repository of 
power is the Imperial authority, to leave the ultimate 
responsibility for order with those who are not to call the 
tune, in the very matters which are most likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace, would be the negation of an elementary 
truth of British constitutional practice. This suggestion is 
not made with any idea of coercing the settlers or any other 
section of the community. All experience shows that 
attempts to govern through coercion lead straight to dis- 
aster. It is made simply because this elementary principle 
of all constitutional government has been ignored in the 
past, and is, in our opinion, one of the main contributory 
causes of the present-day difficulties. 

The central authority must, further, be equipped with 
staff and buildings on a scale consistent with its needs and 
the maintenance of its prestige. Last, but by no means 
least, it is essential that the first High Commissioner or 
Governor-General should be an individual with exceptional 
strength of character. He will have a difficult task, and 
unless he is up to its burdens, the new constitutional 
system will not come into being and the present drift 
towards serious trouble will continue. For the problem is 
not merely one of setting up adequate machinery. A new 
convention has to be established, and for such a purpose it 
is the first stage that counts. 

As regards the shape which the actual reforms are to take 
in a matter of first-class Imperial importance such as this, 
which affects the interests of more than one part of the 
Empire and has given rise to acute differences of view, 
the proper course seems to us to be to refer the issues to a 
joint parliamentary committee, on which every political 
party would be represented. Otherwise, there will be no 
assurance of continuity.of policy. 
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THE COMMISSION 


I. Tue Centrat Prositem 


“* The central problem which confronts the highlands of 
Africa is neither the future of the native races, as some 
believe, nor the future of the white races, as others believe, 
but to find the basis upon which black and white, with a 
number of Asiatics and coloured people as well, can live 
together 1n a country in course of rapid economic and social 
development.” ; 


HE new problem of Africa” was thus stated in an 
article appearing under that title in Tue Rounp 
TasLe two years ago,* and this is the fundamental problem 
dealt with in the reportt of the Commission on “Closer 
Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa,” 
which, under the chairmanship of Sir Hilton Young, 
toured through Africa from north to south during the early 
months of 1928. ‘The Commissioners, cutting courageously 
beneath the formal terms of their reference, recognise, in 
the following passage, that this problem lies at the root of 
the specific questions with which they are called upon to 
deal. 
In the course of the past century (they say) the dominant political 
problem of the Empire has been that of the relations between the 


Mother Country and the self-governing Dominions. A problem 
of perhaps equal importance in the present century will be to establish 

* Tue Rounp Tastez, No. 67, June 1927, p. 456. 

+ Cmd. 3234. 

t The other members of the Commission were Sir Reginald Mant, Sir 
George Schuster, and Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
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on a secure foundation the relations between the self-governing 
and the dependent parts of the Empire and between the white and 
the coloured races. This problem of the Empire presents itself in a 
peculiarly vivid and concentrated form in Eastern and Central 
Africa, and to the instinctive recognition of this fact may be due the 
widespread public interest in East African questions in recent years. 
The central problem of Eastern and Central Africa is to discover a 
basis on which white and black, with Asiatics as well, can live together 
under conditions of rapid economic change, and with adequate 
opportunities for political development. As compared with West 
Africa, the contacts of white and black are more extended and give 
rise to more difficult problems. As compared with South Africa, 
the contact is still in its early stages, and problems are less com- 
plicated, more amenable to treatment, and easier of solution. The 
manner in which the problems of Eastern and Central Africa are 
dealt with may influence the whole future development of the 
British Empire. 

The Commission’s report may therefore be regarded 
primarily as a contribution to the study of this “ central 
problem.” By its careful and discriminating survey of the 
factors to be taken into account, and its clear and balanced 
exposition of the principles to be applied, the report takes 
a high place among State papers devoted to the study of 
great Imperial issues ; and it is bound, whatever may be 
the immediate action taken as the result of its principal 
recommendations, to have a very important influence on 
the formation of opinion, and the ultimate determination 
of the main lines of policy, on a subject which is vital, not 
only to the development of the British Colonial Empire, 
but to the cause of inter-racial peace throughout the world. 

The report is concerned with six separate dependencies, 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and 
Northern Rhodesia, and, in addition to the main political 
problem, a number of important economic and adminis- 
trative questions receive consideration. ‘This article will, 
however, only attempt to discuss the report so far as it 
deals with certain general principles affecting the founda- 
tions of policy, and the proposed constitutional changes 
in the three northern territories, Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika. 
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II. Tue Devetorment or Britisn Pouicy 


HE Commissioners could not approach their task 

as if they had before them a clean slate on which they 
were free to outline a new policy. East African questions 
have become a well-worn subject of controversy. The 
terms of reference showed that the shape of the main 
problem presented to the Commission was largely deter- 
mined by declarations of policy already made, either by 
His Majesty’s Government, or by its official representa- 
tives ; and in order to appreciate the significance of their 
report and its place in the sequence to which it belongs, 
reference to some of the previous documents is essential. 
Of these the first and the most important is the memoran- 
dum on “Indians in Kenya,” presented to Parliament 
in July 1923. In it the Government of the day found it 
necessary, for the purpose of dealing with various questions 
affecting the status of Indians in Kenya which had become 
the subject of acute controversy, to make an important 
declaration of policy affecting the future of East Africa as 
a whole, and the passage containing this declaration must 
be quoted at some length because it has, to a large extent, 
marked out the lines of subsequent discussion. 


The general policy underlying any decision that may be taken on 
the questions at issue must first be determined. It is a matter 
for satisfaction that, however irreconcilable the views of the European 
and Indian communities in Kenya on many points may be, there is 
one point on which both are agreed, namely, the importance of safe- 
guarding the interests of the African natives. The African popula- 
tion of Kenya is estimated at more than 2$ millions ; and according 
to the census of 1921, the total numbers of Europeans, Indians and 
Arabs in Kenya (including officials) were 9,651, 22,822 and 10,102 
respectively,* 

Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, and His Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered 


* The corresponding figures from the returns of the 1926 non-native 
census will be found in the Appendix which gives the population of South, 
Central and East Africa, 
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opinion that the interests of the African natives must be paramount, 
and that if, and when, those interests and the interests of the 
immigrant races should conflict, the former should prevail. Obviously 
the interests of the other communities, European, Indian or Arab, 
must severally be safeguarded. Whatever the circumstances in 
which members of these communities have entered Kenya, there will 
be no drastic action or reversal of measures already introduced, such 
as may have been contemplated in some quarters, the result of which 
might be to destroy or impair the existing interests of those who have 
already settled in Kenya, But in the administration of Kenya His 
Majesty’s Government regard themselves as exercising a trust on 
behalf of the African population, and they are unable to delegate or 
share this trust, the object of which may be defined as the pro- 
tection and advancement of the native races. . . . As in the Uganda 
Protectorate, so in the Kenya Colony, the principle of trusteeship 
for the natives, no less than in the mandated territory of Tan- 
ganyika, is unassailable. This paramount duty of trusteeship will 
continue, as in the past, to be carried out under the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies by the agents of the Imperial Government, 
and by them alone.* 


This statement has been generally recognised as an 
authoritative declaration of national policy which must 
govern the lines of all future development : but important 
and difficult questions have inevitably arisen as to the 
qualifications which may properly be implied in its very 
broad terms, and the practical measures to be taken for the 
purpose of giving effect to it. — 

The difficulties which have been experienced in inter- 
preting and applying this declaration are partly due to the 
fact that the occasion for making it was created by a con- 
troversy between the European and Indian communities 
in Kenya; the terms in which the Government announced 
its recognition of native interests, and its intentions with 
regard to the native population, were therefore chosen 
with reference to the situation created by this controversy ; 
the immediate object which the Government had in view in 
making the announcement was the justification of their 
proposed method of settling the rival claims of the two 
immigrant communities. 

* Cmd. 1922, pp. 9 and Io. 
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The chief questions which suggest themselves with 
reference to the interpretation of this declaration are— 
what exactly is meant by the principle of “ trusteeship ” 
for the natives, and by the “‘ paramountcy ” of the interests 
of the African natives; and, further, whether the state- 
ments that the British Government “are unable to 
delegate or share this trust” which they exercise on 
behalf of the African population, and that this paramount 
duty of trusteeship must be carried out “ by the agents 
of the Imperial Government and by them alone,” are to be 
taken in their strict literal sense. 

These questions were referred to in the report of the 
Parliamentary Commission which, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Ormsby-Gore, visited East Africa in the latter part 
of 1924. That Commission sought, in the following 
passage, to define what was meant by trusteeship :— 


As Sir Frederick Lugard has pointed out in his well-known book 
entitled “‘’The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa,” we are 
not only trustees for the development and advance in civilisation 
of the African, but we are also trustees for the world of very rich 
territories. This means that we have a duty to humanity to develop 
the vast economic resources of a great continent. There is no 
reason to suppose that these two trusteeships either should or do 
conflict. Having said this it should also be added that Government 
cannot restrict its conception of its duties to these two main con- 
siderations, it also has a duty to perform to those individuals and 
communities not of African race who by their courage and enterprise, 
and often at the instance and with the encouragement of Govern- 
ments in the past, have made their homes, or at least the sphere 
of their life’s work, in Africa. To be more precise, Government has 
equally a duty to perform to the Europeans and Asiatics engaged in 
work in Africa, be they settlers, merchants, civil servants, or mission- 
aries. The ideal before Government is not merely that of holding 
the balance between a series of interests, native or non-native, but 
of serving the highest welfare of communities asa whole. In fact 
the development of the community sense is one of its paramount 
ee 

To return to the question of native trusteeship, this duty has been 
regarded in the past as the special function of the agents of the 
Imperial Government and of the missionaries. But such a limitation 
is neither possible nor desirable. Britain will not be judged at the 
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bar of history by the work of these two alone ; the trusteeship lies 
really upon the shoulders of every man and woman of European 
race in Africa. It is in very truth a white man’s burden, and all 
Europeans in Africa must share in the work. 

In order to face these responsibilities certain misconceptions too 
long current in the public mind have got to be removed. The first 
of these is that the interests of non-native and native must necessarily 
conflict. In order to be pro-native it is not necessary to be anti- 
white. To be in favour of white settlement in such portions of 
Africa as are climatically suitable for European homes, it is not 
necessary to be anti-native. East Africa can only progress economic- 
ally and socially on the basis of full and complete co-operation between 
all races. The white man’s leadership in this co-operation is not 
due to any inherent right on account of the colour of his skin, but 
because, and only because, by his education and his moral and in- 
tellectual development and his command over natural forces, he is 
equipped for such leadership. The Europeans in East Africa have 


the position, and therefore the dangers and responsibilities, of any 
aristocracy.* 


It will be noted that in this passage the Commission 
very definitely laid it down that it was impossible to confine 
the responsibilities of trusteeship to the agents of the 
Imperial Government, and emphasised that the progress 
of East Africa was dependent on complete co-operation 
between the two races, and that in this co-operation Euro- 
pean residents in East Africa must inevitably take the lead. 
The Parliamentary Commissioners were impressed “ with 
the need for greater co-operation and understanding, not 
only between the five administrations (that is, the govern- 
ments of the five territories dealt with) but between 
unofficial residents in the territories as well.” ‘They ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, that the day was “still 
far off when such co-operation could be brought about 
by the imposition of federal government over the whole 
of the territories.” They suggested, in the meantime, 
that there should be regular periodic conferences of 
Governors of the five territories. In accordance with this 
recommendation, a Conference of Governors was held early 
in 1926, in Nairobi. That Conference summed up its 

* Cmd. 2387, p. 22-23. 
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views of land and labour policy in the five territories in a 
memorandum which contained the following important 
declaration on the subject of what has come to be known as 
the “ dual policy ” :— 


East Africa has two remarkable features which differentiate 
it greatly from British West Africa and from most of the Empire’s 
other tropical possessions. In the first place, the population is very 
sparse by comparison with the extent of the territory and its poten- 
tialities. In the second place, large areas are by reason of their 
altitude suited climatically for European colonisation. 

It is generally admitted that European control in some form is 
necessary to the welfare and development of the African peoples. 
In no other way can peace be secured, improper exploitation pre- 
vented, and the country developed to anything like its full producing 
capacity. Where the population is sufficiently numerous, the 
development can be carried on under European administration 
and the produce marketed by European merchants. This is the 
natural course of affairs in West Africa. But in East Africa the popula- 
tion is not sufficient to secure development in the same manner ; 
and if the whole country were to be handed over to a policy of 
native production alone under the guidance of European administra- 
tion, it would have to be constituted an economic sanctuary so 
as to prevent the economic needs of the outside world from forcing 
some other form of development upon it. For these reasons East 
Africa has already been committed to what is known as the dual 
policy—that is, to a combination of non-native and native pro- 
duction. 

The broad contrast presented by natural conditions in different 
parts of East Africa is illustrated by the difference between Kenya 
and Uganda. In Uganda the population is sufficient for native 
production on a very large scale, and the climate is also unsuitable 
for European colonisation. Uganda is, therefore, developing broadly 
on the same lines as West Africa. In the Highlands of Kenya, 
on the other hand, the native population is totally insufficient and 
unfitted to develop the country. Its present scale of production 
would, therefore, have been impossible unless the railway had 
been built across the Highlands and had brought in its train several 
thousand European colonists. The contrast presented by Kenya 
and Uganda in this respect may also be seen on a small scale within 
the territory of Kenya alone. It is also to be studied in Tanganyika. 

The dual policy, however, raises considerable problems of its 
own. On the one hand, there is the obligation which rests on every 
civilised Government of raising the capacities of its human subjects 
to their fullest expression ; on the other, there is the equally impera- 
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tive duty of developing to the utmost the productive power of its 
possessions. 


We now come back to the White Paper of 1927, which 
contained the terms of reference to Sir Hilton Young’s 
Commission. In that document the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies made an important declaration on the new 
developments of policy which it was now necessary to 
consider. After referring to the Governors’ Conference of 
1926, and other indications of a tendency towards some 
form of closer union between the territories, he proceeded 
as follows :— 


The growth of European and other settlements in the East 
African dependencies raises the problem of the part which these 
communities must play in the political as well as the economic life 
of the several territories. Their claim to share progressively in the 
responsibilities of government cannot be ignored. These respon- 
sibilities, however, cannot be limited to the representation of their 
own community interests; and if clashes between these interests 
and those of the vast native populations are to be avoided, their 
share in the trusteeship for the progress and welfare of the natives 
must be developed. 

Quite apart from this necessity, the dual policy in regard to 
economic development should have its counterpart in the political 
evolution of the territories. Every year we are providing more 
educational facilities for the natives, and although in some places 
it may be many years before the native can take a direct part in the 
central Legislatures, his place in the body politic must be provided 
for, and steps taken to create the machinery whereby native self- 
government, at first purely local, and later over larger areas, can be 
developed. 

These considerations point in two principal directions. First, 
an investigation as to how closer union and co-operation between 
the territories may be most effectively secured, and, secondly, 
whether it is possible to provide for increasing association of the 
immigrant communities in the responsibilities of government, 
and at the same time for the creation of more effective machinery 
for native representation.* 


After further reference to the question of closer union 
between the three territories of Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
* Cmd. 2904, p. 5. 
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yika, the White Paper proceeds to say that, in the event 
of investigation proving that some of the East African 
territories are ripe for a federal constitution, consequential 
changes may be required in the powers and composition 
of the existing legislatures. 


In any such changes (it continues) it will be essential to maintain 
the principle that the administration of the East and Central 
African territories is based on the exercise by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of a trust on behalf of the African population, and that, while 
they may now be prepared to associate with themselves in that 
trust the members of the resident immigrant communities, they 
are still under an obligation to ensure that the principles of this 
trusteeship will be observed. 


This string of quotations will have served its purpose 
if it has shown that, before the new Commission undertook 
its task, official commentators on the statement of policy 
contained in the White Paper of 1923 had been impelled 
to suggest important qualifications as necessary to a 
proper understanding of the original text. The combined 
effect of the comments quoted may perhaps be summarised 
as follows: The East African situation is too complicated 
to be covered by any simple formula. The statements as to 
the position of the Imperial Government as sole trustee 
for native interests, and as to the recognition of native 
interests as “* paramount ” are, if taken literally, too absolute 
in their terms. The whole duty of Government in East 
Africa cannot be summed up by saying that the Govern- 
ment is exercising a trust on behalf of the native popula- 
tion: its duties may begin, but do not end there: it is 
also a trustee for other interests, including those of immi- 
grant settlers, and of the world at large, which is inevitably 
concerned in the development of the natural resources 
of these territories. The responsibility of trusteeship 
for native interests cannot in practice be confined to officials: 
in the discharge of duties which such trusteeship entails 
the active co-operation of the immigrant population is 
essential. In its efforts to balance the claims of different 
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racial sections, the Government must not lose sight of the 
interests of the community as a whole: a clearer concep- 
tion of these common interests is essential as a basis for 
co-operation between all elements of the population. 


III. Native anp Immicrant INTERESTS 


HE White Paper of 1927, which contains the Com- 

mission’s terms of reference, while affirming the 
Government’s adherence “ to the underlying principles of 
the White Paper of 1923,” went far towards recognising 
the necessity of supplementing and qualifying the earlier 
pronouncement in the manner suggested by successive 
commentators. It was criticised for this reason by those 
who held that orthodoxy required a strict adherence to the 
letter of the earlier document, and would allow no tampering 
with its leading generalisations, even in order to introduce 
qualifications which could be clearly implied from the con- 
text of the document itself. Thus the question was raised 
as to whether the policy announced in 1923 still stood in 
essentials, or whether it had been whittled away by sub- 
sequent comments until it was no longer recognisable :— 
Were native interests to be regarded as “ paramount,” 
and was the primary duty of Government to act as trustee 
of the native population? Was the settler community 
to be given any recognised share in the performance of the 
far-reaching obligations of this trust ? 

The members of the Closer Union Commission there- 
fore found themselves faced with the necessity of putting 
their own interpretation on the policy broadly outlined in 
1923, and of showing how far the various qualifications 
suggested could be reconciled with the general principles 
stated in that document, or were justifiable and worthy of 
acceptance on their merits. Chapter III of their report 
deals with this aspect of their subject and a quotation 
from the earlier portion of that chapter will show their 
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general attitude and the foundation on which their detailed 
recommendations are based. 

The chapter begins with a reference to the report of the 
Parliamentary Commission and their statement as to the 
threefold trusteeship, the obligations of which must be 
recognised in administering the government of the East 
African territories, is quoted with approval. Reference is 
then made to the “ dual policy,” that is, “the comple- 
mentary development of native and non-native commu- 
nities ” based on this recognition of a trusteeship, which is 
not to be restricted to native interests alone, and it is 
stated that “the essential principle involved in the 
acceptance of the ‘ Dual Policy ’ is that native interests must 
be regarded as an end in themselves ; i.¢., that the natives 
cannot be treated as a mere accessory to the immigrant 
communities.” In order to round off this statement of 
“the essential principle involved,” it might perhaps have 
been as well, in view of previous pronouncements, to add 
that the interests of immigrant communities must like- 


wise be regarded “ as an end in themselves,” and that the 
immigrants “cannot be treated as a mere accessory ” 
to the native population. 

The Commission then proceed to deal as follows with 
the question of what is meant by the “ paramountcy ” of 
native interests :-— 


The statement that “the interests of the African natives must 
be paramount, and that if, and when, those interests and the interests 
of the immigrant races should conflict, the former should prevail ” 
is, if it is to be interpreted without qualification, of a very far- 
reaching nature, so much so indeed that in some quarters it has come 
to be regarded either as a threat of injustice, which it is right to 
resist, or as a pious declaration, which was never intended to be 
taken seriously. It would be disastrous to allow either interpreta- 
tion to prevail, and, in the interests both of the native and the 
immigrant communities, it is important that the doctrine should be 
more precisely defined. A policy that for all time and in every respect, 
in any case of conflict, native interests must prevail, can hardly 
stand without at least some qualification. Indeed, the White Paper 
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of 1923* itself proceeds immediately to qualify it by stating that 
“obviously the interests of the other communities, European, 
Indian, and Arab, must severally be safeguarded.” If the two state- 
ments are to be harmonised, one can only conclude that native in- 
terests are not intended to prevail to the extent of destroying the 
interests of immigrant communities already established, and that 
their “‘ paramountcy ” must be subject to this limiting condition. 
It is in the interpretation of the latter qualification that the prac- 
tical difficulty lies, for it might easily be given so wide a meaning 
as to destroy the value of the original declaration. 

According to our view the paramountcy of native interests is 
to be interpreted in the sense that the creation and preservation 
of a field for the full development of native life is a first charge on any 
territory, and that the Government having created this field has 
the duty to devote all available resources to assisting the natives to 
develop within it. But if, after having settled what is necessary 
for the above purpose, there appears to be room for immigrant 
settlers—still more if these are likely to assist the advancement of 
the natives—then immigration can be permitted and even en- 
couraged, Once this has been done the immigrants also deserve 
consideration, and it is equally a duty for the Government to 
protect their interests, provided that their needs do not involve 
any interference with the development of the natives in the field 
that has been created for them. 

What therefore is required is, first, to define what are the essen- 
tial native interests; secondly, to settle what are the conditions 
which must be created and preserved in order to give those interests 
a fair field in which to start and an adequate measure of protection 
and assistance for their development, and thirdly, to allow nothing 
to interfere with those conditions. 

Subject to these requirements, the Government must do all in 
its power to help the immigrant communities. ~ 


This statement is valuable as clearing up ambiguities 
which have caused some confusion in the past, and as 
showing that a common-sense interpretation of “ para- 
mountcy ” makes possible a reconciliation of views which 
might otherwise be regarded as conflicting. The definition 
of “essential native interests” which follows under five 
headings: “ Land, Economic development, Labour, Edu- 
cation, Administration,” contains valuable suggestions as 
to the main lines of policy. It needs to be closely studied 

*Cmd. 1922. 
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and cannot be quoted here, but in order to portray more 
fully the general attitude of the Commission towards the 
immigrant communities, one or two further short quota- 
tions are necessary. 

Of the Indian community the Commission say :— 


There can be no doubt that in the past the Indian community has 
played a useful, and in fact an indispensable, part in the development 
of these territories. Apart from the construction of the Kenya- 
Uganda Railway, the services of Indian artisans and mechanics have 
been widely used by the public at large on works for which European 
agency would have been too costly, and which the native is not yet 
fitted to perform. The Indian trader has been a potent factor in the 


process of civilising the African. 
4 


After reviewing the probability of a substantial increase 
in the Indian population, as affected by the prospect of 
native competition in retail trade as well as in handicraft, 
and expressing doubt as to whether any considerable 
number of Indians will ever become agricultural settlers, 
the Commission conclude by saying with regard to Kenya: 


Even if the Indian population of Kenya does not increase 
materially it will always be an important factor which must be taken 
into account in attempting to solve the political problem. 


With regard to the European community, the Com- 
mission point out that Western civilisation is represented 
in East Africa in three distinct forms, namely (1) by 
governments and Christian missions, whose functions it is 
to rule, guide and educate, (2) by European capital and 
enterprise directed by agents who do not seek for themselves 
any permanent footing in the country, and (3) by European 
settlers who not only invest their capital but also make 
their homes in the country. The Commission also speak 
of the value of European settlement “ where there is a place 
for it, and the settlers are of the right type” as “a powerful 
reinforcement of Western civilisation.” 


It is quite certain, for example (they continue), that nothing like 
the present development of the highlands of Kenya could have been 
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achieved without the introduction of a vigorous community of 
European settlers. While this development has increased the wealth 
of the world it may at the same time benefit the natives, since, on 
the best European farms, the natives may receive, through contact 
with their white masters, an education more practical and more 
formative than anything that they can be taught in the schools. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties to which it gives rise, white settle- 
ment provides a stimulus and example which may in the long run 
promote and hasten the progress of the natives. 


Again in a later passage they say : 


European settlement . . . represents an immense fund of energy 
introduced into these territories. Though its present dimensions 
are small, it has an enhanced importance through its association with 
the larger European civilisation of which it is the outpost. Among 
the present inhabitants of the territories the initiative and the 


political capacity are to a large extent concentrated in the European 
community. 


IV. ConstirutionaL CHANGES RECOMMENDED BY THE 
ComMIssION 


MONG the specific questions referred to the Commis- 

sion the first place was given to the question of “ closer 
union” between the different territories for the purpose of 
securing “‘ more effective co-operation between them ” ; in 
the second place the Commission were invited to make re- 
commendations in regard to possible changes in the powers 
and composition of the Legislative Councils of the different 
territories ‘‘ (2) as the result of the establishment of any 
Federal Council or other common authority ; (4) so as to 
associate more closely in the responsibilities and trusteeship 
of government the immigrant communities domiciled 
in the country; and (c) so as ultimately to secure more 
direct representation of native interests.” The terms of 
reference directed the Commissioners’ attention more 
especially to the need for co-operation between the different 
Governments in regard to transport and communications, 
customs, defence and research ; but the Commission state 
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at the outset of their report that, while there are possi- 
bilities of more effective co-operation in these matters, they 
find the chief argument for closer union in the need for a 
common native policy “ which, while adapted to the varying 
conditions of different tribes and different localities, is 
consistent in its main principles.” This conclusion has 
dominated their views with regard to constitutional changes 
in the different legislatures, as they consider it essential 
that the maintenance of accepted principles on native policy 
shall not be jeopardised, and that “if the immigrant com- 
munities are to be associated . . . in the trusteeship for the 
natives, this must not give them power to vary the terms 
of the trust.” The Commission recommend the creation 
of a central authority for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
and certain changes in the Legislative Council of Kenya. 
These recommendations, as set forth in a summary at the 
end of the report, will be found in an appendix to this 
article. The central-authority for the three territories is 
to be built up gradually by successive stages, and the 
Commission’s scheme covers the different stages of this 
gradual process. 

The Commission strongly emphasise the close relation 
between the creation of this central authority for the three 
territories, Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika, and the relaxa- 
tion of official control in the local legislature of Kenya. 
The essential object of the creation of the central authority 
is stated to be twofold, (1) “ to bring the authority of the 
Imperial Government into closer touch with local con- 
ditions,”’ and (2) “ to provide a living arbiter to intervene 
when in his opinion any particular piece of legislation affects 
racial interests or any essential part of Imperial policy.” 
The Commission look forward to a clear formulation of the 
main principles of Imperial policy, “ particularly on all 
matters affecting native interests and the relation between 
natives and immigrants, so that the need for the inter- 
vention of the central authority may be reduced to a 
minimum.” An increase in the proportion of the unofficial 
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representatives in the Legislative Council which must take 
account both of Indian and native interests is, like the 
building up of the central authority, to be a gradual process, 
“the underlying principle being that official control in the 
Legislative Council can only be relaxed according to the 
measure in which the effective power of the central authority 
is established, and the guiding principles of policy on 
matters which are subject to Imperial control gradually 
become more clearly defined and accepted.” 

It will be seen that the first steps towards closer union 
between the three northern territories are to be of a cautious 
and tentative character, and that in its early stages this 
union is to be dependent on the exercise of control by a 
single executive official, the High Commissioner or 
Governor-General, though the expectation is expressed 
that the “ central authority ” may ultimately become the 
central government of a unified state. The Commission 
appear to have felt that it would be out of the question in 
the early stages of union to combine the post of High 
Commissioner or Governor-General with that of Governor 
of any of the individual territories, and it is easy to appre- 
ciate the objections to any such plan, even if a Lieutenant- 
Governor were provided for the territory of which the 
Governor-General became Governor; but the result of 
freeing the Governor-General from special connection with 
any individual territory, and leaving him, as the Commission 
propose, without any separate staff of permanent advisers 
of his own, seems to make the working of their plan depen- 
dent in a dangerous degree on the personality of a single 
individual, and on his success in maintaining satisfactory 
relations, on the one side with the Governors and peoples 
of the three territories, and on the other with the Secretary 
of State whose powers he is to exercise on the spot, subject 
to a control from Downing Street the extent of which is 
left undefined. 

A peculiar importance attaches to the proposals affecting 
the Legislative Council of Kenya, because these proposals 
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raise the fundamental question as to the future course of 
political development in East Africa. What is the right 
system of government, and how is political power to be 
distributed, in a mixed State in which comparatively small 
communities of European settlers and Indian traders and 
artisans live side by side in the midst of a large native 
population which has not yet emerged from primitive tribal 
conditions ? 

There is at present an official majority in the Legislative 
Council of Kenya* as well as in the Councils of Uganda and 
Tanganyika, but owing to its larger number of European 
settlers, and the important part which they have played in 
the development of the country, Kenya has reached a more 
advanced stage, politically as well as economically, than 
either of the adjoining territories, and the claims of the 
European community to an increasing share of political 
power have to be taken into account. Further, the Com- 
mission have found that the existing constitutional arrange- 
ments in Kenya do not work satisfactorily. They point 
out that the unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
have gained an influence in the counsels of Government 
which is out of proportion to their numbers. Two of the 
European elected members sit also as members of the 
Executive Council, but are under no corresponding obliga- 
tion to support Government proposals in the Legislative 
Council. Much of the work of the Legislative Council, 
moreover, is done by committees in which the official 
majority is not retained. In spite therefore of the existence 
of an official majority, power has in a large measure passed 
into the hands of the unofficial members. 

The control of the Secretary of State is thus in practice subject to 
limitations which make its exercise difficult. While the elected 
members have acquired a large share of power in the government of 
the country, there has been no corresponding advance in real 
responsibility. The present system of government has thus already 


been undermined, and in order to restore stability some change is 
inevitable. 

* For details of existing constitution of Kenya Legislative Council and of 
proposed changes, see Appendix. 
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At the last general election for the Legislative Council of 
Kenya, held in February 1927, all the successful candidates 
for the eleven seats held by European elected members put 
forward a demand for such a change in the composition of 
the Council as would give the European elected members a 
majority over all other members—official and unofficial— 
combined. This demand was coupled in the same mani- 
festo with a guarded reference to the question of closer 
union with other territories. In a memorandum presented 
to the Commission the European elected members urged 
that “ federation should be no bar to the natural political 
progress of Kenya towards self-government, and that the 
time has come for the grant to the Colony of a new consti- 
tution providing for a European unofficial majority of 
members ”’ ; and it was further stated that “‘ Kenya is not 
prepared to enter into any federation scheme unless she is 
granted a step towards self-government.” The grant of 
an elected majority of European members was thus asked 
for as a step towards self-government ; and the Commission 


were invited to accept the assumption that self-government 
was the natural goal of political evolution in Kenya. The 
Commission therefore devote an important passage of their 
report to the question of “responsible government,” 
that is, government by an executive of Ministers chosen and 
dismissible by a popularly elected assembly. They point 
out that, in considering this question, they limit themselves 


to a period of time within our present horizon. Within that period 
there will always be such wide differences in the stages of civilisation 
of the different races that any system of responsible government 
based on the democratic system of equality will be obviously im- 
possible. During the period to which our vision is limited, 
responsible government can only mean that the predominant control 
over the whole territory would be vested in the local white 
community. 


They discuss the possibility ot responsible government 
for Kenya in this sense. In view of their recommendations 
as to the creation of a central authority for Kenya and the 
adjoining territories, it is perhaps rather unfortunate that 
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they should in this discussion use the term, ‘‘ Dominion 
government ”’ as equivalent to responsible government, as 
the use of this term in relation to a territory, which is not 
destined to have an entirely separate government of its own, 
but is to be one member of a union of three territories, tends 
to cause confusion. The majority of the Commission 
regard responsible government as impracticable for Kenya, 
whether standing alone, or as a member of a federal group, 
on three main grounds :—{1) that it would place the control 
of government in the hands of a single small community, 
the other communities being permanently excluded from 
power, and would thus put that single community, in cases 
where there is a conflict between its interests and those of 
the majority, in the dangerous position of being “‘ judge in 
its own cause’: (2) that these conditions might lead to a 
change in the composition of the electorate which would 
involve a premature transfer of control to the natives: 
and (3) that the Imperial Government must be in a position 
to discharge its responsibilities and to ensure the carrying 
out of a consistent native policy throughout the Eastern 
and Central African territories. 

The Chairman, in his “‘ additional recommendations ”’ to 
which reference is made later, takes a more guarded view on 
this subject. 

In the light of this decision on the question of responsible 
government, the Commission proceed to discuss the nature 
and extent of the changes now required in the composition 
of the Legislative Council. The majority regard their 
views on responsible government as barring the acceptance 
of any plan which would give the elected European mem- 
bers a majority. They propose, however, to make the 
following important modifications in the Council as now 
constituted: to reduce the number of British official 
members by four (from 19 to 15), and to add four nominated 
European members to represent native interests. The 
Council already includes one missionary appointed as a 
member for that purpose, and this proposal means, there- 
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fore, that the Council will include five nominated repre- 
sentatives of native interests. ‘The Commission point out 
that no suitable representatives can at present be found 
among the natives themselves, and that there is conse- 
quently no alternative at present to the representation of 
native interests by Europeans. It is suggested that 
suitable representatives of native interests may be found 
among missionaries or retired administrative officers, or 
may be chosen from settlers “‘ who have acquired both a 
liking for the native peoples and a knowledge of their ways.” 
The Commission say : “ there can be no doubt that there 
are settlers who, dissociated from responsibilities to a 
European constituency, could bring an unbiassed mind 
to bear on native questions, and it would be a gain to have 
native interests advocated and supported by those who, 
as members themselves of the unofficial community, are 
specially qualified to interpret the native point of view to 
that community.”’ In support of this proposal to add to 
the Council nominated representatives of native interests, 
who will not be subject to government control, they point 
out that, except for the nomination of the European mis- 
sionary, the advocacy of native interests has under present 
arrangements been left with the Government, and that 
this puts the Government in the difficult position of having 
at the same time to represent the native side in a debate 
and to maintain an impartial attitude towards all the 
different interests concerned. ‘It has to fulfil the func- 
tions of both advocate and judge. If it concentrates on the 
former, it tends to be brought into permanent opposition 
to the unofficial party ; if it confines itself to the latter, 
there is no advocacy on the native side to balance the 
vigorous presentation by the elected members of the views 
of their constituents.” Certain special measures are 
proposed for keeping the nominated European members 
in touch with native opinion, and well informed as to 
native affairs, so as to qualify them to act as effective 
advocates of native interests. 
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The most important effect of the proposed change will 
be the removal of the official majority, and this, we are 
told, is intended to be “‘ the first step in the progressive 
relaxation of official control in the Council, to be under- 
taken in proportion as the control of the central authority 
in essential matters is made secure and effective.’ While, 
however, the Government will under this proposal lose its 
official majority, it will not normally be possible for the 
unofficial members to defeat it unless there is a combina- 
' tion representative of all three groups of unofficial members, 
namely : elected Europeans, elected Indians, and nominated 
representatives of natives: while the official members, by 
combining with any one of these three groups, can obtain 
a majority. The Commission emphasise that this pro- 
posal is intended definitely to be a first stage in the process 
of increasing unofficial representation. They look forward 
to a progressive increase in the representation of native 
interests and a progressive diminution in the number of 
official representatives, and to a growing realisation of a 
community of interests between Europeans and Indians 
as representatives of the settled areas. 

For the purpose of appreciating the Commission’s 
scheme it is necessary to bear in mind that, simultaneously 
with this proposed change in the composition of the Legis- 
lative Council, they propose to endow the Governor- 
General, as representing the central authority, with special 
legislative powers, which will enable him to over-ride a 
vote of the majority of the Council, and to enact “ any 
legislation which he regards as essential for the discharge 
of his responsibilities.” ‘This is obviously a provision of 
vital importance, not only for the purpose of preventing 
deadlocks owing to the refusal of supply, but also for 
securing the passage of any legislative measure on which 
the Government deem it necessary to insist. A wide 
definition is suggested of the Governor-General’s respon- 
sibilities; they will be “the maintenance of Imperial 
policy, the securing of justice between the different racial 
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communities in Eastern Africa, and the co-ordination of 
services of common interest.” 

In order to complete the picture we must now turn to 
the Chairman’s ‘‘ Additional Recommendations ”’ which, 
in effect, involve dissent from the majority’s views on two 
important points. 

(1) The Chairman does not agree with the absolute 
ruling out of responsible government as a suitable form of 
government for Kenya. His more limited conclusion is 
that “ under existing conditions, and in particular as long 
as Kenya remains an isolated unit of administration and 
unrelated to any central authority in Eastern Africa, the 
forms of responsible government, and perhaps an elected 
majority also, as inevitably leading to responsible govern- 
ment, are inappropriate to the local conditions.” On the 
other hand, he holds that “ the establishment and develop- 
ment of a central authority, such as that which we propose, 
by providing an efficient arbitral influence to hold the 
balance between the conflicting interests of racial com- 
munities, would remove the objections of general prin- 
ciple to the forms of responsible government and to an 
elected majority in Kenya.’ He appears to contemplate 
the possibility of provincial self-government, as distinct 
from “ Dominion government.” He says on this point 
*‘ the powers of a responsible government could, under the 
circumstances, never be as full as those, for example, in 
some of the existing Dominions, because they would be 
qualified by the powers of the central authority in the 
manner which we have specified. But the government 
of Kenya under the central authority could be carried on 
by Ministers responsible to the Kenya legislature, instead 
of by an official executive, without any departure from the 
general principles that we have followed in our recom- 
mendation.”’ 

(z) On the question of the changes in the composition 
of the Kenya Legislative Council, the Chairman makes an 
alternative proposal. Briefly, this proposal is to reduce 
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the British officials from nineteen to ten and to add, in 
addition to the four new nominated representatives of 
native interests, three nominated members, one Indian 
and two Europeans, “to represent general interests.” 
The effect of this proposal will be to give the unofficial 
European members, elected and nominated, a bare majority 
in the Council if they are united. If and when an increase 
is required in the number of constituencies returning 
elected members, he further proposes the addition of two 
elected European members, one elected Indian, and one 
British official The Chairman’s objection to the pro- 
posal of the majority is that, “‘ while it abolishes the direct 
official majority, it replaces it by a state of affairs in which 
the official element could still control the legislature as 
long as it could get any one other racial group to support 
it. The result must be that the Government would be 
carried on in an undesirable atmosphere of bargain and of 
the strategy of the lobby.” He urges that, in the absence 
of an official majority, there should be some “ reasonably 
stable repository for the controlling influence in the legis- 
lature ;” and that, “ under present conditions, the only 
quarter . . . in which it can be found is in a majority of 
unofficial European members.” He points out that, while 
this majority of unofficial Europeans will include both 
elected Europeans and Europeans nominated to represent 
native interests, and these two groups will differ in their 
special interests as representatives, yet, “‘in their more 
general interests and characteristics, they have a similarity 
that is of great practical moment. They will all be con- 
tributories to the force to which Eastern Africa now looks 
for its advancement along the path of civilisation, the force 
of European culture and political capacity.” He points 
out finally that it is to the central authority that we “ should 
trust for a balance in racial matters, not to a playing off of 
racial forces against each other in the legislature itself.” 
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V. ArrrrupE or Europeans 1n Kenya 


HE British Government have recognised throughout 

that no project for closer union of the three territories 
can be carried out without a large measure of local support. 
The Secretary of State said in the White Paper of 1927, 
“ It will be a fatal error if any decisive step is taken before 
we have satisfied ourselves that such a step will be received 
with goodwill by those whose co-operation will be necessary 
for its success’; and Lord Plymouth, in his speech on 
behalf of the Government in the recent debate on the report 
in the House of Lords, expressly recognised that the various 
communities in East Africa have a right to a voice as to 
whether the recommendations in this report should be 
applied at all; and if they are to be applied, exactly in 
what way that application should be made. A brief 
reference to the attitude of Europeans in Kenya to the 
report as so far declared will therefore be appropriate here, 
Though only one among many communities which are 
entitled to be consulted, their position is exceptional both 
by reason of their political activity and the degree of power 
already attained, and the special bearing which the pro- 
posals of the report have on the part which they are to 
play in future. The leading members of the European 
community in Kenya, as the result of their first examination 
of the report, found apparently much to condemn and prac- 
tically nothing to approve in the majority recommenda- 
tions. The elected members of the Legislative Council 
and other representatives of unofficial opinion held a special 
conference to consider the report, and a statement of their 
views was issued within little more than a fortnight from 
the date when the report was first published. In this 
statement they express “ profound disappointment” at 
the recommendation of the majority, and astonishment at 
certain assumptions, “‘ more particularly the Commissioners’ 
complete ruling out of responsible government in the 
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future, and their premature anticipation of native partici- 
pation in the central government.” They ask the Imperial 
Government to repudiate these views, and refer to what 
they regard as pledges, express or implied, already given 
on behalf of the Imperial Government that Kenya can look 
forward eventually to full self-government. They interpret 
the report as propounding a theory “ that the advanced and 
civilised inhabitants of the country must stand still till the 
backward races have reached their standard,” and declare 
that this is an “impossible proposition which no virile and 
governing race could be expected to acquiesce in.” They take 
exception to the reopening of the question of a common 
roll (for European and Indian voters) as bound to re-arouse 
inter-racial feelings and express the opinion that any legis- 
lature based on a nice balance of racial representation is 
bound to keep alive “racial antagonism and the sub- 
servience of statesmanship to party politics.” They com- 
plain of the tendency to over-emphasise native interests 
and minimise those of the European which, they say, is 
bound to encourage a partisan anti-native policy which is 
at present absent. They regard the report as based “ on 
a bureaucratic conception,” and definitely opposed to the 
theory of trusting “ our own people ” on the spot. 

This statement is obviously coloured throughout by 
the disappointment expressed in its opening words at the 
ruling out of responsible government. Allowance must 
be made for the fact that it contains first thoughts on a 
long and complicated document, that to some extent it 
appears to be based on a misreading of the Commission’s 
views, and that it is framed in the uncompromising style 
of a political manifesto which is intended to give a lead to 
the European electors in Kenya. Later information 
indicates that, while the attitude adopted in this statement 
has received a great deal of support, Kenya opinion is not 
unanimous. Commercial opinion takes a more favour- 
able view of the report and is anxious to secure as soon as 
possible the economic benefits of union; and among 
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those who support the general attitude taken up in the 
manifesto, there appear to be many who recognise that the 
alternative proposals made by the Chairman would at 
least afford a basis of negotiation. It would certainly be 
unfortunate if the opinions of the Commission on the 
remoter issue of responsible government, which is admittedly 
not now in question, were allowed to prejudice fair con- 
sideration of the proposals contained in the report 
which affect the immediate future. There are many 
points in those proposals which might normally have 
been expected to find favour with European opinion in 
Kenya. 

Apart from the general case to be made in favour of 
closer union, the strength of which is admitted by many 
of the leaders of European opinion, the features in the 
report which might be expected to commend themselves 
more especially to the representatives of local European 
interests are : 

(1) The fact that for the distant and inaccessible 
authority of the Colonial Office and the Secretary of State 
there is to be substituted a High Commissioner or Governor- 
General, assisted by local advisory bodies alid in direct 
touch with East African conditions ; 

(z) The fact that the share of the local European com- 
munity as custodian of native interests is to be recognised 
by the appointment of nominated unofficial European 
members to watch over those interests in the Legislative 
Council ; 

(3) The prospect of obtaining a voice in the affairs of 
East Africa as a whole through the advisory bodies which 
are to be set up in association with the central authority, 
and which may eventually develop into a central legislature 
empowered to deal with the common interests of all three 
territories ; 

(4) The removal of the official majority in the Kenya 
Legislative Council, which, whatever :nay be the defects 
in the composition of the new Council as proposed, in 
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itself constitutes a step towards the acceptance of greater 


responsibility by the unofficial European members of that 
body. 


VI. Some ComMENTs 
(1) Responsible Government 


HE Commission base the case for closer union of the 

three territories mainly on the need of a common 
native policy. This is the first and, according to the 
Commission’s view, the compelling consideration, though 
other considerations affecting economic development point 
strongly in the same direction. ‘The Imperial Government 
has accepted under mandate the responsibility of trustee- 
ship for the native population of Tanganyika: its declara- 
tion in the 1923 White Paper expressly recognised the 
same principle of trusteeship as applying to Uganda and 
Kenya. It must therefore, it is urged, reserve to itself 
sufficient powers to discharge the responsibility thus 
solemnly recognised in respect of all three territories. It 
cannot prematurely, before the protection of native 
interests has been fully provided for, hand over its re- 
sponsibility for the large native population, forming almost 
98 per cent. of the total population of Kenya alone, and 
more than 99g per cent. of the total population of the five 
mainland territories*, to small groups of settlers. 

The Commission say that ‘“‘ the power to define and 
interpret the terms of the trust, that is, the principles of 
native policy, must remain with the Imperial Government. 
In proportion as its terms are clearly defined and accepted 

* For purposes of comparison it may be noted that in Southern Rhodesia 
natives form about 95 per cent. of the total population. The native popula- 
tion there is one-third that of Kenya, and the European population is three 
times that of Kenya, but the number of Asiatics is small. In the Union of 
South Africa natives form 68 per cent. of the total population, and another 


IO per cent, is composed of Asiatics and coloured persons. ‘The actual 
figures are given in the appendix, 
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so can others be allowed to share in its execution.” Perhaps 
this formula hardly goes far enough in recognising the 
claim of the immigrant communities to be admitted into 
partnership: it might seem to imply that, in the earlier 
stages, the Imperial Government is, so to speak, to sit 
up aloft, and to dictate its interpretation of the “ terms 
of the trust,” without consulting local opinion. This is 
not, in fact, the Commission’s conception of the position. 
They recognise that the actual interpretation of the “ terms 
of the trust’ must be a gradual process, and that the 
local communities have a well founded claim to be con- 
sulted in the working out of those terms ; and they propose 
to provide effective machinery for such consultation. The 
main point, however, is that the Imperial Government 
cannot completely shed its responsibility for the natives in 
any of the three territories until there has been a great 
advance beyond the present stage of native development, 
and essential native interests have been both defined and 
made secure. The majority of the Commission at any 
rate are definitely of opinion that the control of the Im- 
perial Government must continue to be effective until the 
distant day when the native population has advanced so 
far as to be able to stand on its own feet and to protect 
its own interests through its own representatives. In this 
respect they may seem to many to be insisting on a con- 
dition which can never be fulfilled. But, apart from any 
question that may be raised on this point, the unanimous 
view of the Commission is that for a very long period, to 
which it is impossible now to set any limit, the Imperial 
Government must be in a position to see that common 
principles are applied in all three territories for the pro- 
tection of essential native interests, though in each territory 
full allowance should be made for the difference of local 
conditions. The correctness of this view is hardly open 
to serious dispute. Its acceptance, however, involves 
acceptance also of the Commission’s unanimous conclusion 
that no territory can proceed independently to responsible 
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government and thus take full control of its own affairs, 
and acquire freedom to follow its own native policy, without 
regard to the responsibility of the Imperial Government 
and to what is being done in the other territories. 

If this is the true situation, the choice before Kenya is 
not, as local European opinion is sometimes apt to assume, 
a choice between either advancing alone to unqualified self- 
government, without regard to other territories, or sur- 
rendering part of its independence so as to unite with the 
other two in some form of union: in any case Kenya, as a 
unit, can only enjoy a qualified measure of self-government, 
and, in the absence of a central authority exercising control 
over the three territories, it must remain subject to Colonial 
Office control in certain essentials of policy. If this is the 
alternative prospect, then it is clear that from the point 
of view of political progress, Kenya has something sub- 
stantial to gain from the proposed form of closer union, 
which means the establishment of a central authority on 
the spot, in whose counsels Kenya representatives will 
share, and thus be enabled to make their contribution 
towards shaping the policy for East Africa as a whole. 
The development of either Uganda or Tanganyika towards 
any form of self-government is admittedly hampered by 
considerations which do not apply to Kenya: Uganda 
seems likely to remain almost exclusively a native territory : 
and the case of Tanganyika is differentiated by the obli- 
gations imposed under the terms of the mandate and the 
larger foreign element in its European population. These 
circumstances may, from Kenya’s point of view, make the 
idea of a formal alliance less attractive ; but if the Commis- 
sion are right in holding that Kenya and its neighbours 
must inevitably to a certain extent share a common destiny, 
the necessary relation between the affairs of the three 
territories will impose on Kenya, even if it stands apart, 
certain limiting conditions from which it cannot escape. 

If then, in the words of the Chairman of the Commission, 
“as long as Kenya remains an isolated unit of administra- 
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tion and unrelated to any central authority in Eastern 
Africa,” the forms of responsible government are “ in- 
appropriate ” what is Kenya’s prospect of self-government 
as one member of a group of territories subject to such a 
central authority ? The Chairman holds that, as time goes 
on, in view of possible developments, including the growth 
in influence of the central authority, the forms of responsible 
government may become appropriate in Kenya or in either 
of the other territories. It is a counsel of prudence, in 
putting forward proposals for the solution of constitutional 
or political problems, not to try to map out the future 
further than is essential for the purpose in hand ; and it 
seems at any rate premature to express any decisive opinion 
adverse to the development of what may be termed “ pro- 


vincial self-government ” in Kenya as a member of such 


a group. The majority consider that, owing to the wide 
range of the control which the central authority must have 
power to exercise, the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment “in the accepted sense of the term” even on a 
provincial scale will necessarily be barred until the natives 


“can take their proper share in the responsibilities of 
government.” It would seem that their conclusion on 
this point is mainly due to the fact that they distrust the 
power of the central authority to assert itself effectively 
against a responsible Ministry backed by the majority of 
the European electorate on whose support for a long time 
to come any Kenya Ministry would necessarily be depen- 
dent. But might not the central authority, in fact, be 
made strong enough to prevail even in such an emergency ? 
There are passages in the report which suggest that the 
Commission have hardly taken sufficient account of the 
value and binding effect of such guarantees as might be 
inserted in a constitution for Kenya or any other individual 
territory, for the purpose of protecting native interests. 
Apart from the spontaneous respect normally shown to 
definite constitutional provisions in any British colony, the 
Governor-General on the spot, with powers of direct 
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intervention for the purpose of securing the fulfilment of 
such guarantees, would be in a much stronger position for 
getting his way than the remote Secretary of State has 
been in the past when, with no such constitutional instru- 
ment on which to rely, he has attempted to enforce his 
will on some controversial issue in a self-governing colony. 
Such guarantees could be extended to cover many of the 
“ essential native interests ”’ which the Commission attempt 
to define. Among the most important of these are Land, 
Labour, Economic Development, and Taxation. The 
Commission emphasise the importance of local government 
institutions for natives. ‘They quote the Bunga, or General 
Council of the Transkei, as showing the development which 
native local government institutions have reached in the 
Union of South Africa. It must be remembered in this 
connection that “local government ” is a very expansive 
term, and that local government institutions may be a very 
important factor in economic as well as political develop- 
ment. The Transkeian Council, under the guidance of 
the Chief Magistrate, provides for the promotion of 
native agriculture through its own training schools and 
a special staff of agricultural officers, and is enabled 
to meet the expenses of services, which elsewhere are the 
concern of the central government, out of the considerable 
revenue specially assigned to it by statute. It is difficult 
to set a limit to what may be achieved for native welfare 
and progress in native reserves by local government insti- 
tutions if they are wisely guided and can be provided with 
an assured revenue. Conditions providing for the develop- 
ment of such institutions might be covered by constitu- 
tional provisions. 


(2) The Position of the Indians 
The Commission do not propose to disturb the relative 
representation of Europeans and Indians in the Kenya 
Legislative Council, as settled by the 1923 White Paper, 
which provided for five elected Indian members and eleven 
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elected Europeans. The proposed abolition of the official 
majority will, however, affect the position of the Indian 
representatives, in common with that of the other unofficial 
members, and the proposals of the majority would put 
them in what may prove the dangerous and invidious 
position of being able to hold the balance between the 
official members on the one side and the unofficial 
members, elected and nominated, on the other. The 
majority hope that, if the Council is constituted in 
accordance with their proposals, the result may be to 
encourage the European and Indian members to act 
together as representatives of the interests of the settled 
areas. It seems, however, open to doubt whether, at the 
present stage in Kenya, the proposed composition of the 
Legislative Council is likely to promote such co-operation 
in defence of common interests. 

The most important proposal in the report affecting the 
Indians is the suggestion that the question of establishing 
a common roll for Indians and Europeans should, after 
further inquiries as regards franchise qualifications have 
been instituted, be re-opened by the High Commissioner. 
The Chairman and the majority of the Commission differ 
in their attitude on this question. The majority consider 
that the “ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on an 
equal franchise” : the Chairman is not prepared to concur 
in this view, as he considers that, under Kenya conditions, 
the advantages of a communal system are very great. He, 
however, in common with the other members of the Com- 
mission, looks forward to the reconsideration of the question 
in the future. The Commission are all agreed in holding 
that the change to a common roll for Europeans and 
Indians can only be made by consent, and that the consent 
of the Europeans cannot be obtained unless they are made 
to feel secure against being overwhelmed by numbers. 
The Indians are not claiming representation in proportion 
to theirnumbers. They ask only for “ effective representa- 
tion” and “ equality of political status,” and the Com- 
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mission entertain the hope that if, in accordance with their 
recommendation, adult franchise is abolished, it may be 
found possible to adopt new franchise qualifications, applic- 
able to both Europeans and Indians, which will give the 
Europeans a sufficient superiority in numbers. 

In the present state of opinion among Europeans in 
Kenya, it seems unlikely that the proposed inquiries as to 
the possibility of establishing a common roll will have any 
positive result in the near future ; the obstacles to accept- 
ance of a common roll will probably prove insurmountable 
for a long time to come. Europeans in Kenya will, how- 
ever, have to take into account the effect that maintenance 
of the communal system of representation has on the 
prospects of self-government. Even if dispensed with in the 
case of Indians, it may for an indefinite period be the only 
possible arrangement for the purpose of native representa- 
tion. But under the communal system, as the Commission 
point out, the relative strength of parties, so far as party 
divisions are based on racial distinctions, is artificially fixed 
by the constitution. The ordinary play of democratic 
forces is therefore excluded. This important result of the 
communal system was referred to in the last number of 
Tue Rounp Tasie.* The system, as there remarked, 
‘imposes on each community cast-iron limits of repre- 
sentation in the legislature, alterable only at the pleasure 
of some external authority,” and therefore “so long as it 
endures, involves a palpable bar to attainment of real self- 
government.” 


(3) The True Character of the Political Problem 


There is an unfortunate tendency to mistake the true 
character of the political problem which presents itself in 
a mixed State such as Kenya. It is not simply a question, 
as seems to be assumed in some quarters, of resisting the 
claims to political power of a small but aggressive body of 
European settlers—who wish, for their own selfish purposes, 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 74, March 1929, pp. 297-299. 
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to lord it over the native population—and of providing for 
the natives paternal government, through the agency of 
wise and benevolent officials, until they eventually come 
of age and can look after themselves. To restrict the 
European settler to his economic and commercial activities, 
and to deprive him of political opportunity by denying 
him any share in the government of the country which he 
is helping to develop, would be a form of repression, and 
repression cannot be accepted as the solution in the case of 
the European any more than in the case of the native. 
Stated in broad terms, the true problem is how to enable 
both Europeans and natives to become good citizens of 
their common country, and to contribute, according to 
their respective capacities, to its progress and welfare. 
This involves, on the one hand, the provision of adequate 
safeguards for the interests, both present and future, of the 
native population: those interests require that they shall 
have a full opportunity of development in the social and 
political as well as in the economic field, and that no 
artificial barrier shall be set up to limit their onward pro- 
gress to the highest goal which they may eventually prove 
capable of reaching: and, on the other hand, it involves 
giving to the Europeans such a share in the government of 
the country as will allow reasonable scope to the special 
political capacity which they possess, and thus enable 
them to make their fullest contribution, as citizens, to the 
common welfare, without at the same time giving them a 
degree of control over the natives which is inconsistent 
with the safeguards required for the latter. One of the 
difficulties inherent in the situation is that, so long as the 
natives are unfitted for any direct share in political activity 
and have in effect to be treated as wards of the Govern- 
ment, it is impossible to give to Europeans adequate 
opportunity in the political sphere unless they take some 
part in controlling native interests as well as their own, and 
thus share in the Government’s responsibility for pro- 
moting native welfare and development. This is a con- 
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sideration which necessitates a slowing down of the rate 
of political progress for the Europeans, though, subject 
to the provision of sufficient guarantees for native interests, 
it must not be allowed to bar that progress altogether. 

The Indian and Arab communities in Kenya are, of 
course, important additional factors which complicate 
the problem, but their presence does not alter its essential 
character; these communities have claims to similar 
consideration, and the general principles already laid down 
must also be applied to them and to their relations with 
Europeans and natives, and with each other. 

We are, however, here concerned primarily with the 
place assigned by the Commission’s proposals to the 
European community. The Commission recognise that 
“the political experience and capacity of the immigrant 
communities are a great asset, of which the largest use 
should be made.” Do their proposals comply with this 
requirement, or has an overmastering desire to provide 
completely adequate safeguards for native interests pre- 
vented them from giving adequate opportunities of political 
expression and public service to the Europeans ? 

Any scheme for granting to a European community a 
share in the responsibilities of government in a mixed 
State, where the great majority of the population consists of 
backward native tribes, must be at once cautious enough 
to prevent abuse of power for selfish purposes, and conse- 
quent injustice to, and neglect of, native interests, and 
bold and trustful enough to make the partnership of the 
Europeans in the work of government a reality, develop 
their sense of responsibility and train them in the duties 
of leadership. South African history affords illustrations 
of the dangers to be avoided on either side, and of the 
difficulty of steering a middle course between a harassing 
and provocative exercise of Imperial control and a too hasty 
and confiding relaxation. 

It is obvious that if the scheme is not cautious enough 


the native population will suffer immediate, and perhaps 
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irretrievable damage, though the Europeans who abuse their 
powers may ultimately also pay an even heavier penalty. 
On the other hand, if it is too cautious, it is clear that the 
Europeans will suffer through denial of political opportunity 
and probably also through neglect of their legitimate 
material interests; it is perhaps not equally clear, but 
nevertheless true, that this injury to European interests 
will have an immediate and inevitable reaction on native 
interests. Europeans, settled among a backward native 
population, have an importance quite out of proportion 
to their numbers: it is impossible that they should be 
merely a neutral factor as regards native welfare and pro- 
gress. They will either bea great help or a great hindrance ; 
and, in order that they may be a help, the political scheme 
must not antagonise them but take them frankly into 
partnership. Further, if the European community grows 
steadily in strength, it will be difficult to prolong indefinitely 
a close political tutelage in order to maintain the safeguards 
designed for the protection of native interests. The 
Imperial power may conceivably tire in the future, as it 
has in the past, of attempting to control restless and 
dissatisfied dependencies in Africa, and when, with its 
withdrawal from active participation, the safeguards cease 
to be enforced by direct exercise of its authority, the 
atmosphere resulting from the intervening period of unrest 
and antagonism will be unfavourable to the creation of a 
State in which the different sections of the population can 
live and prosper together in a harmonious partnership, and 
maintain a just and efficient system of government. 
Enough has been said to show the extraordinary diff- 
culty and delicacy of the constitutional problem with which 
the Commission were called upon to deal, and the danger 
of dogmatic expressions of opinion for or against any 
particular scheme proposed for its solution. Descending, 
however, from the general to the particular, we may now 
revert for a moment to the Commission’s proposals for 
constitutional changes in the Kenya Legislative Council, 
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and the alternative proposals made by the Chairman. It is 
of course essential to remember that the definite proposals 
made only represent the first stage in a gradual process of 
relaxation of official control; but, so far as the proposals 
of the majority are concerned, the only development which 
they appear to contemplate for a long time to come is a 
further increase in the number of representatives of native 
interests, and a corresponding decrease in the number of 
official members. 

The Commission condemn the present constitution of 
the Legislative Council with its official majority on the 
ground that it has resulted in the elected European members 
obtaining a large share of power without a corresponding 
degree of responsibility. Do their proposals remedy this 
defect? That is, do they so alter the position as to give 
the elected European members an unmistakable share of 
responsibility ; and are they thus calculated to develop a 
real sense of responsibility in the members themselves and 
their constituents? The basis of these proposals is that offi- 
cial control “ can only be relaxed according to the measure 
in which the effective power of the central authority is 
established,” that is, in other words, a new form of control 
from the outside is to be substituted for the present form 
of official control exercised from inside the Council. For 
the purpose of exercising this control the Governor-General 
is to be equipped with powers of “ certification” as well 
as veto, which will enable him to over-ride a vote of the 
Council, and to enact any legislation which he regards as 
essential for the discharge of his responsibilities. This 
will include legislation needed for the protection of any 
racial section. 

If the constitution of the Council were so altered as to 
give the unofficial European members a majority it would 
under present conditions in Kenya be desirable to make it 
very clear from the start that there was no intention of 
giving the Council so constituted the final say in regard to 
matters affecting the interests of races which were less 
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strongly represented: questions where the interests of 
one racial section had to be balanced against those of 
another would then be discussed and decided in the Council 
on the clear understanding that if, in the light of the debate 
and of any other information available to him, the Governor- 
General were not satisfied that a fair settlement had been 
arrived at, it would be open to him to intervene. If, when 
the position was governed by such an understanding, the 
Governor-General did intervene for the purpose of over- 
riding or amending a decision by the European unofficial 
majority on the ground that the decision was unfair to the 
interests of some other racial section, such intervention 
would be recognised as a legitimate exercise of his con- 
stitutional authority, and although it might be attacked 
on its merits, could not fairly be resented as inconsistent 
with the constitutional position assigned to the Council. 

The proposals of the majority of the Commission are 
open to the criticism that having first created, in the powers 
to be conferred on the Governor-General, this instrument 
for controlling a Legislative Council in which there is no 
longer an official majority, they have, when actually framing 
their proposals, hesitated to rely upon it for practical 
purposes, and have preferred to constitute the new Legis- 
lative Council in such a way that the Government may 
always be in a position to obtain a majority by making use 
of the support of at least one of the three groups represent- 
ing distinct racial interests. Would not a scheme which 
placed fuller reliance on the power of intervention by the 
“central authority” be preferable ? If unofficial European 
members were strong enough in numbers in the Legislative 
Council to carry their proposals when united, subject to 
the risk of being over-ridden by the intervention of the 
Governor-General, would not their sense of responsibility 
be much more effectively stimulated, and would they not 
shrink from challenging the exercise of the Governor- 
General’s authority, unless they felt confident that they 
had a very strong case ? 
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Kenya Lecistative Councit 


As proposed Chairman’s 
Present by majority alternative 
Constitution of Commission Proposals 


ee 7 @) @) 

British Officials as te 19 I 10 
Elected Arab xe 73 I I 
Nominated Arab I I 
Elected Indians 5? 6 
Nominated to represent 

general interests (Indian) ° I 
Nominated to represent 

general interests (Euro- 

peans) a “~ 
Nominated to represent 

Native interests (Euro- 

peans) Be Ss - I 5 5 5 
Elected Europeans .. e's II II II 13 


* Owing to the objections maintained by the Indians to communal representation, there 
is at present only one Indian elected member ; the Governor has power to fill the remaining 
seats by nomination. 


Ficures or Popunation or East, Centrat AND Soutu AFrica. 
(Taken from the Hilton Young report or recent official estimates.) 


Natives Whites Indians Arabs Others 
Uganda .. a. 3,123,581 1,752 11,613 Asiatics and others 
Kenya th -. 2,682,848 12,529* 26,759 10,557 3,824 
Tanganyika «+ 4,319,000 5.274 9,411 4,782 798 
Nyasaland .. 1,290,885 1,716 850 Asiatics 
Northern Rhodesia 1,140,642 5,581 

(Census of 

1925) 
Southern Rhodesia 834,473 39,174 3,500 Asiatics and others 
The Union of South 
Africa .. -» 5,196,203 1,708,955 181,233Asiatics 573,008 


Grand Total .. 18,587,632 1,774,981 Asiatics and others 826,335 


* Of these 2,199 are engaged in agriculture, 
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PosTscriPT 


Since this article was written Sir Samuel Wilson, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary, has been sent out to discuss the recommendations 
of the Commission with the three East African Governments and 
any representative bodies or individuals “ with a view to seeing how 
far it may be possible to find a basis of general agreement,” and “ on 
what lines a scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable.” No final decision will be taken 
on Sir Samuel Wilson’s report without submitting any proposals 
to Parliament. He is free to go into the whole question, but he 
“will not commit the Government or Parliament in any way.” 


(Hansard March 27, 1929, pp. 2427, 2428.) 





MR. HOOVER AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


T is a fast car, and a powerful car, and a smart car— 

the new Ford: but something passed out of American 
life on the day when Model T was discontinued. It had 
no grace at all—that Model T ; no one of our vast car- 
conscious citizenry ever boasted of being its owner. Yet 
the cylinders expanded or exploded or whatever it is, and 
the flywheel went round and round. Best of all, the steer- 
ing thing did what it was expected to do at the corners, 
until a plurality of such pleasing accidents grew into a 
pragmatic generalization. In a word, you could reasonably 
expect to get to the village and back without walking. 
And if, in the fulness of time, the “ lil ole bus ” wouldn’t 
start, or happened to stop in its tracks, or flung a vital 
part down to the broad highway, why, that too was all 
tight. Homely stories, gentle humorous stories, came like 
butterflies out of thin air and settled in friendly fashion on 
its unpretentious frame. 

With the new Ford in the place of the old, and with 
Calvin Coolidge out of the White House, nothing is left 
in this high powered society for its native wit to endear or 
for its native philosophy to accept with tolerance. The 
soft afterglow of our nineteenth-century civilization died 
away in the summer of 1928 when Calvin Coolidge and 
Model T both made it plain that they did not choose to 
run again. 

Many stories, too, were told about Calvin Coolidge 
while he was still President. Very few of them, of course, 
had any basis in fact; so perhaps the final one of his 
administration should be taken with plenty of salt. “ Mr. 
President,” asked one of the press-boys at the last con- 
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ference of all, “ have you got anything to say about Pro- 
hibition before you go?” “Nothing,” answered the 
“White House spokesman,” “except that it is a very 
difficult proposition. I think I’ll leave that for the Boy 
Wonder.” (Can you do fifty miles an hour ? God forbid ! 
replied Model T, I do my stuff on the road, not in the 
advertising pages!) Yet the story of the Clever Reply 
to the press-boys, whether apocryphal or not, contains the 
germ of an idea common to the man who invented it and 
the men who have laughed at it. For this self-contradictory 
people of ours (perhaps not so hypocritical as we are alleged 
to be by those who are more sophisticated in the technique 
of self-righteousness)—anyhow, we perverse American 
people who enter the League of Nations by the front door 
only to slip out by the back, who pass naval construction 
Bills and universal peace pacts at a single Congressional 
sitting, we worship the edifice that only brains can build 
while we misprise—and fear—the brains that built it. 
Thus millions of voters who wanted Hoover and his works, 
and added a cubit to their stature by voting for him, now 
find the rarified atmosphere a little too thin, and have 
shrunk therefrom, hoping that the Boy Wonder will stumble 
over something and land, humiliated, at the level of their 
own mediocrity. “ Periander, when the herald was sent 
to ask counsel of him, said nothing, but only cut off the 
tallest ears of corn till he had brought the field to a level; . . 
and this is a policy not only expedient for tyrants or 
in practice confined to them, but. equally necessary in 
oligarchies and democracies.” 


IT. 


O continue: on the fourth day of March, according 
to custom, Mr. Hoover took the oath of office as 
President of the United States. So he has been in the 
White House for less than two months. That is too short 
a time, of course, on which to base judgments or venture 
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predictions: but the new President is under observation, 
and there cannot be any great harm in setting down what 
has been observed. First of all, nobody calls him “ Herb.” 
To his greater glory or his lesser, they call him Hoover : 
they call him Mr. Hoover. Indeed, by an egregious over- 
sight, one of the metropolitan papers called him just 
that, in a bold headline, one night. Yet if a certain 
dignity has befallen him, the man himself has acted very 
simply. He has sent back to the army stables the seven 
mounts which had grown fat for want of exercise under 
his predecessor: he has given up the Mayflower—the 
presidential yacht which could, if it would, repeat much 
revealing talk from the Harding regime, and no revealing 
talk from the Coolidge days. He wears a soft gray hat 
instead of a hard black one; and his like-minded wife not 
only drives her own car through the streets of Washington, 
but has asked the secret service men to let her go her own 
way, alone. He has gone off fishing once: and nobody 
knew when he went nor exactly where he went, and nobody 
took any photographs of him to sell to the papers. The 
man is not only a President, he is a great relief. 

When, last August, he was formally notified that the 
Republican party had chosen him as its candidate, he made 
the usual acceptance speech. But in the course of it he 
said one noteworthy thing: “ The Presidency,” said he, 
“‘is more than an administrative office. ... It must be 
the instrument by which national conscience is livened and 
it must, under the guidance of the Almighty, interpret and 
follow that conscience.” There is nothing particularly 
noteworthy about making that statement, but it is rather 
unusual to find it acted upon. Perhaps the long rest 
from leadership that the country has experienced during 
the past nine years has made it ready for a drastic change. 
At all events, the country is getting one. To begin with, 
Mr. Hoover’s administrative acts have been swift, aggres- 
sive, open and honorable. ‘That silly figment, ‘“‘ the White 
House spokesman,” through whose imaginary lips Mr. 
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Harding and Mr. Coolidge chose to speak, that fanciful 
go-between whose statements could be disavowed by 
timid Chief Executives has gone ; and instead we are 
privileged to know the mind of a man who is not afraid of 
his own words. Then, too, the list of recent large tax 
refunds to private persons and corporations (long a mystery 
and perhaps a scandal) has been opened to public inspection 
by a simple five-line order from the White House. Like- 
wise there is that little matter of appointments to the 
Federal bench. In the recent past such appointments, 
whether good, bad or indifferent, have been neither 
explained nor justified. We have taken the nominations 
with pleasure, with disgust, or with wonder, as the case 
might be: but a docile democracy has never raised a serious 
question about the nature of the President’s responsibility. 
Mr. Hoover, oddly enough, has undertaken to “ liven the 
national conscience” with respect to himself: and by 
publishing lists of the various people who have sponsored 
his nominees, he makes it clear that the nation is entitled 
to know the grounds for so important an act as the appoint- 
ment of a Federal judge. 

Lastly, the record to date would not be complete without 
some mention of Mr. Hoover’s manifesto to the Republican 
party of the South. As the reader doubtless knows, 
Republicanism has scarcely been a boasting point among 
the first families of the South since General Sherman 
marched through Georgia, and since the negro got the vote. 
The first families, from 1865 on, have managed to preserve 
the integrity of that section of the country for the Demo- 
cratic party. But in 1928 Hoover captured Florida, North 
Carolina, Texas and Virginia, thus breaking the “ Solid 
South” with a vengeance. Nor was the Republican 
organization of many of the Southern States a negligible 
factor in his nomination. Nevertheless, in spite of his 
achievement, and in spite of the service they had rendered 
him earlier, he had not been a month in office before he 
rounded on the worst of them. Now was the time for 
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them to clean house, and especially in South Carolina, 
Georgia and Mississippi were political conditions in his 
own party “intolerable.” Let the corruption be ended 
in this golden moment when the party had won the respect 
and votes of four other States, or else, he threatened, the 
three worst organizations would be read out of the ranks 
of Republicanism. Just what will come of this manifesto 
is hard to predict, perhaps something, probably nothing : 
for the gentlemen of the four apostate provinces did not 
so much vote for Mr. Hoover as against that “ wet ” scion 
of Tammany Hall and the Roman Catholic Church, Al 
Smith. But in spite of what the outcome may be, there is 
no doubt that the President in this, as in other matters, has 
acted in a way that is swift, aggressive, open and honorable. 

Such things have tended to reconcile people to Mr. 
Hoover’s appointments to the Cabinet. That was to be 
the first test of his “ greatness.” But instead of drafting 
men of unusual distinction into the service of the Govern- 
ment as Ministers of State, he selected a somewhat-better- 
than-average group. Mr. Mellon and Mr. Davis were 
carried over from the Coolidge regime as Secretaries of the 
Treasury and of Labor: Mr. Good and Mr. Brown, as 
the new Secretary of War and the new Postmaster-General, 
were regarded as concessions to the party politicians, who 
expect to see two or more of the “boys” always in 
useful Cabinet positions. For the other six offices, Mr. 
Hoover had a free hand. He gave the Department of 
Justice to William D. Mitchell who had been its competent 
Solicitor General ; ex-Governor Hyde of Missouri became 
the Secretary of Agriculture: Robert Lamont, the former 
President of American Steel Foundries, is now the Secre- 
tary of Commerce: Charles Francis Adams of Boston is 
the head of the Navy Department ; the conduct of foreign 
relations is entrusted to Henry L. Stimson, formerly 
Secretary of War and Governor-General of the Philippines ; 
while Ray Lyman Wilbur, late President of Leland Stan- 
ford University, has taken charge of the Department of 
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the Interior. These men have good records behind them ; 
if their names, severally or jointly, are compared with those 
of Mr. Coolidge’s official family, they certainly will not 
suffer by comparison: nor is there any evidence that they 
lack independence of mind. Still, the impression was 
abroad at the time of their appointment that Mr. Hoover 
might have done better, and even to-day their full worth 
remains to be proved. It is not at all likely that they will 
turn out to be time-servers: but the President’s ability 
is so great and the affection which he inspires among his 
immediate subordinates is so strong, that his Cabinet may 
fail to give him that sort of vigorous critical counsel which 
makes all the difference. But on these developments, we 
can merely wait. 

So, too, we must wait for the Engineer to deal with the 
problem of law enforcement in the United States. In 
the meantime, his inaugural address of March 4 is the best 
guide to his attitude and intentions. He pointed to the 
increase of crime and to the decrease of confidence in rigid 
and speedy justice. For this state of affairs he blamed 
an “ intricate and involved procedure ” and an “ inadequate 
organization.” He was prepared to admit that the Volstead 
Act had aggravated the condition of violence and contempt 
for law: but he felt that people were prone to exaggerate 
the effect of prohibition as a factor for lawlessness. State 
authorities had not shouldered their share of the task: 
they had “ failed to accept the obligation under their oath 
of office zealously to enforce the laws”: and the evils of 
their negligence were increased by private citizens, other- 
wise law-abiding, who continued to patronize an illicit 
traffic in liquor. 


I propose (he concluded) to appoint a national commission for a 
searching investigation of the whole structure of our Federal system 
of jurisprudence, to include the method of enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the causes of abuse under it. Its 
purpose will be to make such recommendations for reorganization of 
Federal laws and court procedure as may be found desirable. 
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This is not the time and place to deal with the one most 
engrossing topic in the United States ; to picture the state 
of lawlessness in 1929 whether because of prohibition or 
coincident with it; to describe Chicago and its gang 
warfare ; to discuss the case of the Canadian rum-runner 
sunk in “hot pursuit” miles away from the American 
shores, or the dozen instances of coast-guard cutters firing 
upon innocent American private craft. The condition of 
affairs is putrid, whether you look at the wholesale bribery 
and shooting which go with the “ enforcement ” of the law, 
or at the company of pimps who make a profit out of 
breaking it. The cleansing of the Augean stables was not 
a patch on this task: for it cannot be accomplished by 
turning the rivers Alpheus and Peneus through the stalls. 
That part an engineer alone might do: but an engineer 
who happens to be President and “ proposes to execute 
and enforce the laws to the best of his abilities” has to 
reckon with millions of equally high-minded men and women 
who regard the present regime as the despotism of demo- 
cracy. And his commission of investigation must be 
sensitive enough to understand why, on the one hand, a 
distinguished woman member of the Republican National 
Committee left it to oppose the Volstead Act, and how, 
on the other hand, the Congress of the United States which 
“‘ opened with prayer ” could let itself become the forum 
for a bull-fight. Surely nothing else can describe what took 
place in the House of Representatives towards the end of 
April when an apparent majority of members cheered the 
exploit of a policeman who had shot a boy of twenty-one 
in the back of the head and killed him, because, as it is 
thought, the boy was transporting whiskey across the 
bridge from Virginia into the District of Columbia. 

The question is whether a solution can be found, or 
whether the problem has gone beyond us. 
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Ill. 


N the course of the Presidential campaign, Mr. Hoover 

received certain representatives of the agricultural 
interests, and promised them that if he were elected he 
would call a special session of Congress to deal with their 
problem. He had attached considerable importance to the 
matter of agricultural relief in his speech of acceptance, 
partly because it is a pressing economic concern, but 
partly too because a presidential candidate needs the 
support of the farmer. Soon after his election Mr. Hoover 
proceeded to carry out his promise, setting April 15 as the 
day on which Congress should meet to work out a scheme 
for “ further agricultural relief,” and to propose “ limited 
changes of the tariff.” It is unlikely that any changes of 
consequence will be proposed in the industrial tariff 
schedules: partly because the President would veto any 
such legislative steps, and also because they would merely 
aggravate the disturbed mental condition of the farmer. 
Whatever may be the soundness or unsoundness of his 
getting protection on his product to the extent that the 
manufacturer now gets it on factory goods, it is scarcely 
to be expected that the manufacturer will be allowed much 
more protection than he now thrives under, for it would 
only increase the already great spread between the exchange 
value of the things the farmer buys and the things the 
farmer sells. 

The chance of change lies in the other direction—a 
higher tariff on imported foodstuffs, thus letting the 
American farmer lift his price and lift his profits. But at 
present, since “farm relief” has taken precedence over 
tariff revision in the program of Congress, the tariff aspects 
of the agricultural problem must wait. The Bills before 
both Houses provide for the creation of a Federal Farm 
Board with adequate working capital to reorganize marketing 
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and to assist farmers’ co-operatives in selling their surplus 
crops. Certain Senators wished to propose something 
further—that debentures should be issued to exporters, 
to be paid out of tariff revenue on imports, thereby stimu- 
lating the shipment of export crops out of the country and 
raising domestic prices. But this scheme, known to be 
at variance with the President’s ideas, was omitted from 
the House Bill (just passed by an overwhelming vote), 
and Mr. Hoover has so plainly indicated his mind to the 
Senate that they may omit it themselves. Said Senator 
Nye of North Dakota at the end of April— There is no 
use wasting time on debenture and equalization fee pro- 
posals. The House and the President will not accept 
them. .. . We ought to agree upon a Bill promptly so 
that the farmers will get assistance in this year’s crops.” 
This practical counsel, offered by one of the chief repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interests, may prevail with 
his colleagues. 

But, when the time comes, it is likely that there will be 
certain changes upward in the tariff on agricultural products. 
Some revision is inevitable ; perhaps because it is econo- 
mically sound, but also because there is no other substantial 
way in which the President can redeem the implications 
of his pledge to the Western States. It goes without 
saying, however, that Canada’s militant opposition to an 
increased tariff, and that which is heard more distantly 
from the Argentine, will make themselves felt ; not in their 
own name and right so much as through the lips of 
American manufacturers who need the buying power of 
our northern and southern neighbors and will fight most 
vigorously to preserve it. But the important thing will be 
the extent of upward revision : and this, in the last analysis, 
will depend upon the strength which the farm group can 
display in Congress. The farm group is by no means a 
unit in its program, it is not particularly blessed in its 
leadership, it will have to withstand a good deal of organized 
and single minded opposition from the representatives of 
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the manufacturing interests. So that, in all probability, 
agriculture will have to content itself with a Federal Farm 
Board, and with little else. In a word, the farmer is 
eccentric to an industrialized nation, and he will suffer 
accordingly. 


IV. 


HE state of the nation under prohibition may be of 

some interest (and cynical amusement) to those, if 
there be any, who live safely beyond the range of our 
coast-guard guns. And whether the farmer is relieved or 
not will be of importance abroad depending upon how he 
is relieved. But one feels that these things are really not 
so important to the rest of the world as the discussions 
which are taking place in Paris and Geneva concerning 
reparations and disarmament. The facts, of course, are 
as well known in England and on the Continent as they are 
in the United States. Better perhaps; so that it would 
serve no good purpose to relate a well-known story all over 
again. The outcome of both conferences is uncertain. 
But when they are over, however they turn out, we may 
be permitted to take a certain pride in the efforts of 
Mr. Young and Mr. Gibson. 

“The United States fully accepts the profound truth 
that our own progress, prosperity and peace are inter- 
twined with the progress, prosperity and peace of all 
humanity.” ‘These words from Mr. Hoover’s inaugural 
address, a platitude from the lips of another man, now 
appear to embody a principle of political action. And of 
this principle, Mr. Young would seem to be a tireless and 
tactful agent. “I court for this administration a record 
for having further contributed to advance the cause of 
peace.” Within six weeks from the day this sentence was 
spoken by the new President, Mr. Gibson made his gesture 
at Geneva. 
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When the Pact of Paris was signed there was some 
solemnity and more mirth. The solemn fellows on the 
other side of the water suggested that the obvious thing 
to do was to take American professions at their face value 
and act upon them. But this was not done; indeed, no 
particular occasion was offered for doing it. And, anyhow, 
the suggestion seemed just one degree more fantastic than 
the Kellogg Pact itself. So time passed until the Dis- 
armament Conference of 1929 was convened. 

The strange thing about the situation in Geneva is 
this: that the “ facts ” are the same as they were in 1927 ; 
the parties to the controversy are the same ; the technical 
difficulties are the same; and the background of mutual 
suspicion promised to be the same, if not worse. Now, 
for the time being, the face of affairs has changed: there 
is some likelihood of healing a festering sore, some chance 
of reducing ill-will, and of sparing the world an otherwise 
inevitable expenditure of money in dangerous competitive 
building. The difference lies in the sanctionless Kellogg 
Pact: an “ ineffectual” collocation of words may prove 
to be the one effective instrument for peace in the long 
armament controversy. For it is of the vague contract 
which they embody that Mr. Gibson has spoken: the 
attitude which he has so far exhibited is consonant with 
them ; and he has said frankly, with a New World naiveté, 
that Mr. Hoover has decided to try to base a policy on them. 

Perhaps we are at the watershed, where the streams run 
into two seas. Before this article comes to print, someone 
at Geneva, for better or for worse, will have turned the 
waters in one direction or the other. If it is for worse, 
then the work will have to begin all over again. But, for 
a moment at least, men, standing upon a peak, will have 
* looked at each other with a wild surmise.” 


The United States of America. 
April;30, 1929. 
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RUSSIA: THE AWAKENING 
MUZHIK* 


(By an Eye-witness) 


I. Tue Portent 


N my first trip to Russia after the Revolution, soon 
after my arrival in the country, I happened to be 
spending a week-end in a village off the banks of the 
Volga. A backward village it was, surrounded by rivers 
of mud, isolated, it seemed, from the outside world, and 
from all possible contact with the surge of thought and 
emotion that the Revolution had released. On Sunday, 
the chairman of the local soviet called a mass meeting. 
He had sent word around the countryside that an inos- 
tranetz (foreigner) would be present, and urged everybody 
to come. Come they did despite mud and rain, on foot 
and in carts, youths and bearded old men, girls and grand- 
mothers. Glowing with pride, the young chairman pro- 
ceeded to expatiate for my benefit on the achievements of 
the local administration and on its ambitious plans for the 
future. He was a fervent orator, and the crowd listened 
with rapt interest as Russians always do to a good speaker. 
All of a sudden somewhere from the fringe of the audience 
there boomed out a deep voice as startling as a thunderclap : 
— Words, words, words, only words!” ‘The speaker 
was an elderly muzhik. Barefooted, bareheaded, with a 
flowing beard znd in a soiled linen shirt, he raised his arms 


* Muzhik is the Russian for peasant, 
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high above his head as though to quiet the murmur of 
protest that his interruption had called forth. “ All for 
the benefit of the foreign visitor,” he drawled out mockingly. 
“ Showing off. Look at me, inostranetz,”’ and he pounded 
his fists on his bulging chest, ‘I am the truth, the sole 
putrid truth in this beastly land.” Denunciations rained 
on him like hail from every direction, but he paid no heed 
to them. “I am sixty-five years of age,” he cried, “ the 
Soviets did give me land, but what am I to do with it? 
Can I eat land? I have no horse, and what can I do with 
land without a horse ?” The chairman himself and several 
of his associates tried to stop him, but he raced on unper- 
turbed. “In the old days,” he shouted, raising his voice 
above the tumult, “ we had a Czar, landlords, exploiters, 
and yet I could always buy a horse if mine died, and boots 
too, and all the calico I could pay for. Now there is no 
Czar, there are no landlords, there are no exploiters, and 
yet—no horse, no boots, no calico, nothing. Remember 
that, stranger.” 

I stared at the muzhik, at the ruffled chairman, at the 
heaving mob. It seemed so unbelievable that anyone in 
Russia would dare to lift his voice in such haughty disdain, 
in such flaming defiance of the proletarian dictators— 
least of all a muzhik. I remembered him so well in the 
old days, this lowly, miserable creature. How meek he 
then seemed in the presence of officials! How humbly 
he would bow before a man in uniform or sometimes only 
in city clothes! With what alacrity he would remove his 
hat before anyone he deemed his superior! Shy he was, 
this unwashed, hairy, big-boned muzhik, and cautious in 
his choice of words, in voicing a grievance, lest he should 
give offence to the man who represented the pravitelstvo 
(government), and when he noticed any sign of annoyance 
or disapproval in the official’s face, he would shrink back, 
apologise and beg for forgiveness. In his heart he may 
have cherished only hate for the official, but when face 
to face with him he used to be all meekness and docility. 
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But here in this desolate village was the extraordinary 
spectacle of a bedraggled, mud-spattered muzhik, actually 
denouncing and haranguing officials—all government— 
with no more restraint or compunction than if he were 
scolding his son or whipping his horse! It seemed so 
terribly unreal, so unbelievably heroic ! 

At first I thought that it must be just an exceptional 
outburst, a dash of gall on a surging billow of despair. 
But further experiences in other villages dispelled any such 
supposition swiftly enough. It was the same everywhere 
I travelled. On trains, on highways, in market places, in 
Soviet offices, everywhere I heard the muzhik roaring out 
his laments and protests with a violence and an abandon 
that was almost terrifying. It seemed as if the Revolution 
had unlocked not only his mouth, but his heart, as if all 
the wrath and anguish that had gathered there in the 
ages was boiling out of him in hot, fierce torrents. He 
seemed to have become a law unto himself, this ageless and 
unageing muzhik, a fact all by himself, and the most startling 
and pregnant one in the land of the Soviets, if not in the 
whole world. It would be impossible to overestimate the 
significance of this outburst of audacity in the peasant. 
It implies many things, but most of all an awareness of 
self which was alien to him in the pre-revolutionary era. 
Clearly the Revolution has been blasting his passivity out 
of him and battering into him a pride, a self-respect, a 
dignity, which he never manifested in the old days. Yes, 
the peasant is now conscious of being somebody, not merely 
a soul, as he used to be labelled for statistical purposes in 
former times—a blank, impersonal object—but a man, an 
individual with a soul and a personality all his own. The 
peasant has found himself. 

It could hardly have been otherwise. The Revolution 
made him the hero in the village. It elevated him just 
as much as it did the proletarian into a symbol of a new 
glory and a new day. At every step he was assured 
and reassured with fiery vehemence that he was the equal 
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of everybody, aye more, the superior of the men who 
formerly ruled over him. He, the toiler and the producer, 
was vaunted as the pick and the king of men, the salt of 
the earth, the flower of the human race, entitled, as no 
one else is, to all its joys and blessings. From all directions 
flatteries, appreciations, sublimations were showered on 
him, and they soaked into him like rain into a parched soil. 

Besides, for the first time in history he has actually 
been a conqueror. He has triumphed over the landlord. 
He has come to possess the earth. Rivers, forests, lakes, 
meadows, pastures, wheat land, rye fields, all of these have 
been wrested from the landlord, and the landlord himself, 
once so formidable and all-powerful, has been banished 
from the scene. Not even his shadow Temains to darken 
the landscape, to remind a new generation of his former 
power and glory. He, the muzhik, has become the sole 
lord of the countryside. ‘True, officials and Party men are 
trying to squeeze him into a new social mould, are scolding 
and harassing him and putting new burdens upon him, but, 
after all, on the land he is the supreme figure; it is now 
his. There is no one else left to dispute his right to 
it. There is no one lying in ambush to hurtle him out of 
his new possession. A complete victory over an ancient 
foe has been his, and the consciousness of triumph has 
only heightened his estimate of himself. 

This rise of a new self-esteem has had far-reaching cou 
sequences. It has helped to kill his ancient dread ‘of 
government. He no longer regards it with the terror and 
dismay of the old days. It is no longer an invincible force, 
above and aloof and beyond human control. Now govern- 
ment is something earthly, close to life, his life, his village, 
his everyday burdens and needs; something that will and 
must yield to pressure, his pressure. Now he can reach 
out with his hand and touch it in the very flesh, shake it, 
aye, slap it in the face. Its changed structure and form 
have only accentuated his sense of nearness and familiarity 
with it. Gone are its external trappings, vanished its 
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external glitter. It has become a simple informal affair, like 
the village co-operative and the village mass meeting. Men 
in the government no longer wear gaudy, awe-inspiring 
uniforms, and seldom, except in the police, do they carry 
arms. In the villages they dress like muzhiks, talk like 
muzhiks, live like muzhiks. They are mainly muzhiks. 
There is nothing about them, their appearance or their 
manner to command special recognition, respect, or fear. 
Nor do they have to be addressed as Your Lordship, Your 
Gloriousness, Your Highness, not even as Mister, neither 
the chairman of the local soviet, nor the chairman of the 
highest soviet in the province, nor anyone anywhere. 
They are now all grazhdanin (citizen), just like any muzhik, 
indeed, any layman. Government no longer dwells above, 
in some mysterious, awful haze, but below, right on this 
earth, at one’s very feet. It can even be stepped upon. 
One has only to enter a village soviet, to note the ease, the 
frankness, sometimes the violence, with which the peasant 
addresses officials, to realise how utterly lacking he is in 


that mystic dread of government which in the old days 
was so conspicuous and pathetic a part of him. 


II. Tue Muzuix’s Gritvance 


INCE he has lost his fear of authority and grown aware 

of his own individuality, the muzhik has become the 
most exacting individual in Russia. The “ fruits of the 
Revolution,” so long and eloquently promised him, he now 
wants to enjoy, and no vicarious satisfaction will satisfy 
him. In some instances his standard of living has risen 
appreciably since the advent of the new regime, or rather 
since its stabilisation, but this is not because of any bene- 
ficent action on its part. It simply means that he does not, 
much to the consternation of the Communist leaders, 
take his eggs and butter, his ham and cheese, nor even his 
rye and wheat, to market as readily as he once did. He 
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has no special inducement to do so. He cannot obtain 
payment in gold since its circulation is prohibited, and 
paper money, even the chervonetz—for the present at any 
rate—does not interest him, though thus far it has bravely 
weathered the storms that have threatened to toss it into 
disuse. Besides, owing to the never-ending disparity in 
prices between farm stuff and manufactured goods, he 
receives little in return for his produce. Why, then, 
should he sell ? Nor has he any real inducement to save 
money. lLand-hungry, in the old days he would put away 
every kopeck he could lay his hands on with a view to the 
purchase of an additional strip of land. Land was the 
consuming passion of his life. Now he cannot buy land. 
There is none for sale. He could, of course, buy another 
horse or a cow. But then he would run the risk of being 
labelled a kulak,* and bring down upon himself a fresh 
swing of the tax gatherer’s axe. So, instead of taking as 
much as he can spare of his produce to market, he sells as 
little as he can and consumes more himself. That is why, 
save when he suffers from a crop failure, the peasant is 
to-day the best nourished individual in Russia. 

In one other respect the life of the peasant has grown 
richer. He has a more abundant variety of social diver- 
sions than he ever had in the old days. Theatricals, for 
instance, were scarcely known in the Russian village in 
pre-revolutionary times. Now they are widespread. 
Wherever there is a village school house, one is likely to 
find a little theatre. I have come across village club 
houses, far away from centres of civilisation, equipped with 
extraordinary stage paraphernalia. I once witnessed a 
village performance of Gorki’s Children of the Sun, in which 
all the actors were ordinary muzhiks, two of them utterly 
illiterate, and it was a most creditable show. Amateur 
theatricals are one of the outstanding contributions of the 
Revolution to the village. Others are movie pictures, 


* A kulak is a comparatively successful peasant. 
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radios and loud speakers in the public squares, club houses, 
reading rooms, parades, picnics, and sport carnivals. 

But the peasant is reaching out for more than an addi- 
tional mouthful of bread and an occasional laugh. He 
wants boots, as he has never wanted them in the whole 
of his history. He is growing weary of his bark sandals. 
He has an eye, too, on city-made clothes which have always 
been a mark of distinction in the village. He is clamouring 
for textiles as he never did in pre-revolutionary times. He 
wishes to reconstruct his house, his barn, and his wagon. 
He has seen pictures of new agricultural implements, and 
he has heard so much from lectures about their advantages 
that he wants them too. Hedonist and materialist that he 
is, he desires to live his everyday life to the full. He wants 
to, but he cannot; for soviet plants do not churn out 
goods in sufficient quantities to meet his demands, and 
because of financial stringency the Government is only 
importing goods in insignificant quantities. It promises 
the peasant eventually to satisfy his needs ; it pleads with 
him to be patient until new factories have been erected - 
and put into operation ; it almost implores him to forget 
his present deprivations and to wait until its industrialisa- 
tion programme has been realised ; but the peasant does 
not think in futures. He never did. “ Eventually ” 
means nothing to him. He was promised cheap goods— 
lots of them—nails, iron, steel, dry goods, implements, 
and he wants the promise fulfilled, at least in part. He 
does not understand and he does not really want to under- 
stand the reason for this cruel shortage of goods—goods 
which in the days of the pomieshtchiks (landlords) and the 
Czar he could always buy if he had the price. Now there 
are endless queues everywhere, and sometimes, after hours 
of patient waiting—yes, waiting often in rain and mud and 
snow—a clerk will step forward with the announcement 
that there is nothing more left in the co-operative, not a 
yard of calico, not a nail, not a bolt! And so the muzhik 
roars with rage. 
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III. Tue New Ferment 


IME will only continue to fan this new consciousness 

in the peasant. It will spur him on to an ever- 
increasing self-assertiveness and make him more and more 
exacting. It cannot be otherwise. ‘The stage is set in 
Russia for just such a result. Paradoxically enough, 
forces fostered by the Communists themselves are con- 
tributing to this end. For example, harsh as the prole- 
tarian dictatorship is, within its own limits it allows the 
peasant an astonishing amount of political self-expression. 
The Communists are indeed seeking with all the resources 
at their command to expand the peasant’s political con- 
sciousness. Through lectures, movie pictures, posters, 
pageants, theatricals, above all through their pre-election 
campaigns, they are endeavouring to cultivate his under- 
standing -and his capacity for political action. At one 
time, of course, they rode rough-shod over village elections, 
both for the soviets and the co-operatives. They used to 
present their own nominee, and by the simple expedient 
of asking the assembled voters whether anyone opposed 
him, they would put him into office. The peasant did not 
know what to make of it. He grew sick of elections and 
stayed away. The Communists, were then perplexed in 
their turn; some of them got alarmed. The peasant was 
slumping into his old apathy ; he was nursing his ancient 
hostility to government. There was danger in that. They 
remembered Lenin’s warning. The Revolution would, 
they knew, be a failure if the masses, including even the 
kitchenmaids, failed to learn to exercise the functions, if 
not the prerogatives, of government. So they changed 
their front and, since 1924, the peasant has been permitted 
to make his own nominations and to indulge in such dis- 
cussion, however violent and vituperative, as he chooses. 
The Communists are, of course, still vigilant and in no 
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way averse from exercising pressure, though it is nowadays 
done through indirect channels, usually by organising the 
poorer peasantry and pitting them against the particular 
group they wish to defeat or to chasten. Over-zealous 
members of the Party will still occasionally bring their old 
dictatorial methods into play. I have been in villages 
where this has happened. But if the peasant lodges a 
complaint, the elections are annulled, new ones are ordered, 
and the over-ardent Party-man does not always go un- 
rebuked. Sometimes, indeed, he is subjected to severe 
discipline. 

Nowhere can this budding political consciousness in the 
peasant be observed so well as at the skhod (mass meeting). 
There his face and mind are reflected in all their lights and 
shades, as in a mirror. What a mighty institution it is, 
this ancient, turbulent skhod, as old as peasant society 
itself and far more formidable! In the old days it was for 
the most part an anarchic gathering, usually without a 
chairman, with unregulated discussion, people talking as 
and when they pleased, one at a time, many at a time, or 
all at once. Often enough it would end in a free fight, 
men leaping at one another to settle problems and other 
grievances with rock-like fists; women were barred from 
taking part in it. To-day the skhod has been largely 
purged of its former chaos. There is always a chairman, 
and he tries to observe the decencies required by good 
behaviour. Women, moreover, are now admitted on the 
same basis as men. In importance the skhod transcends 
every other village institution. It is a barometer of 
peasant feeling. At it, muzhiks, young and old, unfold 
themselves with all their primitive freedom and with their 
elemental earnestness and passion. One hears words so 
stern and audacious at these meetings, indeed, that one 
actually forgets the dictatorship, the G.P.U., and all the 
other agencies of repression which have cast such gloom 
over the Russian city. Here the peasant unbares not only 
his mind, but his soul, for the whole world to behold, to 
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judge, and perhaps to beware of. One sees here a new actor 
making his début upon the Russian stage, an actor of un- 
measured proportions and untried powers, but with a new 
fervour, a new hope, a new insolence, above all a new 
determination to make himself heard and heeded. A 
people’s tribune, a school, a court, above all a battle-ground 
for ideas and viewpoints—such is the village skhod. 

Simultaneously with this political awakening and partly 
as a result of it, there is also a virile intellectual ferment 
at work in the peasant. Never before has he seemed so 
eager to know the world around him and his own relation 
to it. I do not remember ever visiting a village, either in 
European or Asiatic Russia, without finding myself, as 
soon as my presence became known, the centre of a mob 
of muzhiks, chiefly youths, teeming with curiosity. I 
have been deluged with endless questions about life, work, 
ideas and ideals in the outside world. Wherever I went 
these crowds would surge after me, anxious to catch every 
word that passed between me and the men and women I 
happened to be talking to. 

The world war and even more the Revolution have 
cloven open the peasant’s mind and stocked it with a fund 
of ideas ; but this has only whetted his curiosity to learn 
more. Through a number of visible and invisible channels 
new information on a host of subjects, hygiene, scientific 
agriculture, geology and, of course, Marxism keeps pouring 
into the village. Newspapers and books nowadays come 
regularly. Soldiers keep constantly returning from the 
army with tales about their experiences. Posters, flam- 
boyant and expressive, convey their special messages. 
So do movie pictures, and lecturers keep circulating 
through the villages almost as freely as fish in a pool. 
Then there are endless peasant delegations. They start 
off to some provincial centre, or even to the capital, on 
prolonged excursions. Guests of the national government, 
or of a trade union or some factory or other, they visit 
myseums, universities, industrial plants, theatres, exhibi- 
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tions, parks, carnivals, and show places, always in the 
company of loquacious guides, and on their return they 
have stories of their own packed with fresh information 
to tell their neighbours. New schools are also springing 
up. However inadequately equipped or . incompetently 
manned, they offer education, rudimentary though it be, 
to about half the peasant children. And both boys and 
girls are greedy to learn. In every village you find them 
poring assiduously over their books in the hope of some day 
getting to the university. For its doors are now wide 
open to the muzhik; he constitutes at least one-fifth of 
the students in the higher institutions of learning. Indeed, 
the muzhik is developing an intelligentsia of his own, out 
of which there may come a new peasant leadership, and 
who can tell what will happen in Russia when that comes ? 
Will it, for example, tolerate the amazing spectacle of three 
million industrial workers outvoting one hundred and 
twenty million peasants at the national elections ? 

The village is humming with new thoughts and new 
ideas, not only political, social, and economic, but also 
moral. J am not using the word in an emotional sense 
only, though in this respect too there have been changes. 
Never a puritan, the peasant—female as well as male— 
has always been outspoken on the subject of sex. Men 
have demanded virginity in their brides, just as they have 
demanded dowries, though a one-sided standard of morality 
was never as deeply entrenched among them as among the 
townsfolk. Public opinion showered opprobrium on men 
who indulged in irregularities almost as much as it did on 
women. It is with reference to morality in its larger 
sense, as applied to everyday behaviour, to the relations of 
the individual with his fellow-men and the outside world, 
that the change:is especially significant. And peasant 
morality sadly needed shaking up. Profane and inebriate, 
the*muzhik has"never made a virtue ofjtruth-telling. He 
lied to escape taxes,"fines, floggings, and gaol. He lied to 
the official ; he lied to the landlord ; he lied to his neigh- 
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bour. He lied when he sold, he lied when he bought. 
He lied when he courted a bride, he lied when he married 
her. If he could cheat a buyer in the market place—well 
and good. His conscience remained unperturbed. The 
market place belonged to the outside world which was 
alien to him, his enemy, and he always regarded it with 
suspicion, sometimes with bitterness as well. I once told 
a group of university students that in America people 
often leave letters and parcels outside a letter-box and no 
one bothers to steal them. They would not believe it. 
It seemed utterly incredible to them that people could be 
so honest anywhere. A student happened to read that no 
one steals the milk cans that the farmers leave on stands 
along the roads in Denmark for the trucks to collect. He 
thereupon wrote to the newspapers saying that he had 
read a great deal of fiction in his youth, and that this story 
was about as true as the tales of Jules Verne or Captain 
Mayne Reid! I myself recollect a drive with the manager 
of one of the largest government sugar farms in the 
Ukraine. As we passed along we saw little straw tents in 
the gardens, orchards, and melon patches. In these tents 
there were guards on the look-out for thieves, especially 
at night. My companion asked me if it was equally 
necessary in America to keep guards and dogs in the gardens 
and orchards. When I told him that, as far as I knew, it 
was not, he was beside himself with surprise. How, he asked, 
was it possible? Did not the neighbours steal the vege- 
tables and fruit ? Were people in America really so honest ? 
Later, when we reached his home, he introduced me to 
his foremen and managers, telling them with all the fervour 
of one who has made an epoch-making discovery, that in 
America farmers do not keep watch in their gardens and 
orchards, and people do not steal. They too looked upon 
the statement as incredible. Why should folk be so honest 
on American farms, and Russians such thieves? Beastly 
Russians! Keeping track of my luggage was a problem 
on the Russian trains. It is unsafe, when one goes to buy 
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a newspaper or an apple at a station, to leave anything 
unguarded on one’s seat for a single moment. I have 
never been in a train, in a depédt, or on a boat in Russia 
which was safe from robbery. I never dared to lie down 
in my bunk for the night without first buckling my type- 
writer and my suit case to my arm by a chain, so as to 
make sure of being jerked awake in the event of any attempt 
to haul them off. The muzhik has, somehow or other, 
never learned to respect the rights and possessions of 
others. Kind, hospitable, eloquent and song-loving, he 
has, nevertheless, a streak of depravity in his nature. He 
is not a bandit, but he is a petty thief. Oddly enough, he 
himself would be the last person in the world to deny this. 
How often have I heard an older muzhik, with that passion 
for self-abasement which was a habit, almost a virtue, in 
old Russia, openly confess that he was after all the beastliest 
of men ! 

The revolutionary leaders are making strenuous efforts 
to wean the peasant from his ancient vices. It is their 
aim to inculcate a new morality in him. They preach 
to him the virtues of truth-telling, honesty, respect for 
the rights of others—that is, where any such rights still 
exist. They have passed laws to stop parents whipping 
their children, and men beating their wives. If a muzhik 
uses bad language or spits on the floor in a soviet office, 
someone will instantly jump up and lecture him on the 
indecency of his conduct. Watching young peasant leaders 
bringing home to muzhiks in this way the error of their 
ways, I have over and over again had the illusion that I 
was in a sort of kindergarten where grown men and women 
are taught, not world revolution or Marxism, not even the 
“ villainies ” of British diplomats, but the fundamentals 
of sheer human decency, 
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IV. Tue Communists’ DitEmMMA 


NLY in one respect has the muzhik remained in- 

corrigible. He is as staunch a believer in private 
property as ever. He wants his own land, his own home, 
his own cow, and his own horse. Though the sale of land 
is prohibited, and although in some places it is subject to 
periodical subdivision, he regards his holding as his own 
personal property, just as much so as his stock and his 
implements. He has made it quite clear that, whatever 
else Moscow may or may not expect of him, he will neither 
scrap his individualistic ways nor entrust his fortunes to a 
communal form of society. And his resistance derives 
its force not merely from traditions as old as the ages, 
but also from everyday contacts. He works his own strip 
of land, takes care of his own horse, sells his own cow, 
gathers his own eggs, and plans and does everything else 
for and by himself. 

To some of the revolutionary leaders this individualism 
is a source of galling annoyance, and to none perhaps was 
it more so than to Trotsky’and Zinoviev. It drove both 
of them, indeed, frantic with dismay. They found capital- 
istic tendencies everywhere in the villages. The sort of 
social distinctions which spring from private property 
are more in evidence than ever, and the peasant’s attitude 
is no more responsive to communism than it used to be. 
Trotsky has persistently harped on the fact that twenty- 
two million peasant households are run on a private 
property basis in Russia, and therefore arrayed against the 
aims of the Communist party. He would not allow any 
substantial accumulation of material wealth, and would 
find effective ways of “shaking out ” of the peasant his 
surplus possessions. He would raise his taxes, exempting 
only the poor, and increase the already soaring prices of 
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manufactured goods. By setting the poor man against 
his well-to-do neighbour, he would stop the latter from 
amassing property, or from winning a decisive voice in the 
political life‘of the community. He would keep a permanent 
revolution going in the village. In other words, he would 
subject the peasant to the political demands of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

At one time Trotsky with his peasant policy seemed to be 
a voice crying in the wilderness, a lone, tragic, dying voice. 
The majority of the Communists swept his proposals 
aside with the joyful intolerance of the religious zealot. 
They argued that they would alienate the peasant, would 
smash the smychka (union) with the proletarian, without 
which, Lenin had warned them, the Revolution could not 
prosper, could not even survive. They saw in Trotsky’s 
policy ruin to. everybody concerned, if only because it 
would kill the peasant’s incentive to produce, still more to 
sell, and might even rouse him into active opposition and 
perhaps engulf the country in sanguinary chaos. Severest 


in their denunciations were the village officials and Party- 
men. As the peasant chairman of a village soviet once 
said to me, “I would not like to have the job of enforcing 
Trotsky’s programme here. [I'd rather go to gaol—it 


would be safer there.” Not coercion, declared the Party, 


but reconciliation, tolerance, economic aid, above ll 
intensive and many-sided cultural enlightenment would 
and should be the link which bound the peasant to the 
Revolution. 

But to-day one cannot help wondering whether the 
majority have either the will or the power to abide by these 
resolutions. ‘There is, at all events, plenty of evidence 
that they are eagerly incorporating into their new peasant 
policy whole planks from the very platform which they so 
recently condemned as a perversion of the principles of the 
Revolution. After all, they are for communism first and fore- 
most, and the peasant isnot. They stand for death to private 
property and the peasant-will not give it up. He is thinking 
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essentially as an individualist, as an accumulator, as a 
bourzhui.* True, he is co-operating with his neighbours in 
a vast array of activities. He was ever an eager and hopeful 
co-operator ; he has always realised, and never so keenly 
as at this moment, that his only hope of salvation from 
material stress lies in co-operation. There is a huge 
population on the land and the average holding must always 
remain small in Russia, too small to warrant the individual 
in purchasing the implements that he needs. This the 
muzhik understands. He is combining with his neighbours 
and the community to get the prices of city products reduced, 
and those of village commodities raised, and to increase 
production through the joint use of modern machinery. 
These forms of co-operative action appeal to him. But 
co-operation is for him only a means to an end, and that end 
is personal gain. He stops dead when it comes to distribu- 
tion, and that, of course, shuts the door on real communism, 
for real communism presupposes communal distribution 
just as emphatically as communal production. This is 
where the peasant and the Communist finally part company, 
and the split is fundamental. 

As has already been pointed out, at one time, especially 
during the fight with Trotsky, both the leaders and the 
rank and file of the Party appeared to have repudiated any 
idea of coercion. They seemed resolved to rely chiefly upon 
methods of persuasion and social rejuvenation. But in the 
winter of 1928 they were faced with an extraordinary 
situation, one which, incidentally, Trotsky had warned them 
was bound to come. They found themselves at the 
peasant’s mercy. They discovered, to their dismay, that he 
was not selling his grain. ‘They appealed to his sense of 
good-fellowship and to his revolutionary consciousness, but 
it was of no avail. His grain remained in his barns, and he 
was content to leave it there until he could obtain his own 
price not merely in money but in goods which he needs 
more than money. Had he not been promised at the time 

* ie. Russian for bourgeois. 
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that the NEP* was launched that he would never again be 
coerced into selling anything against his will? It was not 
only that the export of grain was almost brought to an end : 
city after city had to go on bread rations, and the country 
was threatened with famine. So, in spite of promises, in 
spite of smychka, in spite of their vitriolic condemnation 
of Trotsky’s policy, the Communist majority proceeded to 
empty the peasant’s grain bins with their own hands, 
paying him, of course, the market price. The peasant’s 
rage knew no bounds. His confidence in the Communists, 
in spite of their amazing social work in the village, visibly 
ebbed. There were bodily collisions with the grain 
collector ; blows were exchanged, sometimes even shots. 
Soon enough, however, the Communists realised that they 
were playing with dynamite. They called a speedy halt 
to their grain collection, and in a series of special pronounce- 
ments they have now reiterated their solemn pledge never 
again to repeat such methods. 

But the forcible collection of grain was only one aspect 
of the new attitude towards the peasant. That particular 
expedient may never again be attempted, but the offensive 
against the kulak is a vital part of the new policy. The 
kulak is the peasant bourzhui. In America, or even in 
Germany, the average kulak would be a poor farmer. I 
have been in kulak homes which are the last word in dis- 
comfort. Usually the kulak himself is a man of energy and 
a splendid manager. There is no permanent kulak class. 
The kulak of to-day, once misfortune overtakes him, drops 
immediately into the bedniak (poor man) ranks, and the 
bedniak, on his side, if he is favoured with a good harvest, 
or manages to get hold of two or three horses or as many 
cattle, rises automatically to the rank of a kulak. He has 
made his pile, as such things go in Russia. He may also 
be found renting land from the man next door who has no 
implements or animals to enable him to work it himself. 


* i.e. the New Economic Policy. See Tue Rounp Tasie No. 47, June 
1922, pp. 544-546. 
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He has, in a word, become a bourzhui and a menace! He 
has the power to “ exploit ” his weaker neighbour and he 
must be dealt with accordingly. 

What, then, is such a man todo? What is any peasant 
to do who runs his little farm successfully and keeps on 
amassing things until he suddenly finds himself a kulak ? 
Is he deliberately to avoid reaching such a position? He 
is not like a factory worker ; his self-interest is derived not 
from collective but from personal effort. He knows no 
other kind. In his case personal gain will always necessarily 
remain the ideal and the sustaining force, just as colour 
and movement are for the artist, or sound and harmony 
for the musician. But the Communist frowns on personal 
gain. It is forbidden, and in his determination to pluck 
the very appetite for it out of men’s hearts he makes use 
of methods that not only hurt but bleed, sometimes to death. 
At this very moment when Russia is more in need than any 
other nation in the world of a higher rate of agricultural 
production, the Russian Communists are penalising ability 
and thereby throttling productive capacity. 

They are, of course, offering an alternative. ‘They would 
substitute collective farming for individual holdings. That 
is the new slogan. They are quite willing, too, for the 
present at all events, to gratify the self-regarding instincts 
of the peasant by compensating him for his labour on the 
collective farm. They will make any concession, if only 
they can wean him from his individual holdings and a way 
of life which intensifies his individualistic proclivities. 

Yet, in spite of flattering inducements and feverish 
agitation, the response to their appeal has been negligible. 
Hardly one and a half per cent. of the land has been collecti- 
vised, and that not always successfully. Even if the pace 
were quickened, it would take generations to do away with 
individual holdings, and, in the meantime, what is to 
happen? How can the Communists expect to conciliate 
the peasant? How can they hope that his attitude 
towards them will change as long as they persist—and 
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this they must do if they are true to themselves—in doing 
everything they can to “shake down” or “ out” of him 
his surplus possessions ? 

And the muzhik is no longer the man he used to be. 
His passivity is gone. The Communists themselves are, 
as we have seen, doing all they can to make a new man of 
him, to enlarge his knowledge of life, of the world, of 
himself, of society, of nature, of everything which is of 
importance and of interest to him. His self-respect, his 
spirit of independence, even his militancy are being fanned 
by them. They are constantly impressing him with the 
importance of political power, of social organisation. They 
are helping him to create the most formidable organisation 
on earth, a vast network of co-operatives and soviets, of 
which he is always to be an integral and audible part. 
They have almost placed him beyond the pale of cajolery 
and terrorisation. ‘They have had to do so, if only to make 
him impervious to the appeal of the counter-revolution. 
Besides, without him they would be like a structure stripped 
of its framework. They could not hold together, they 
would sink in ruin. After all, he is the staff of life in this 
vast land. He is also the mainstay of the Red Army. Its 
morale might not stand too severe a strain if, for instance, 
a policy of coercion were to be renewed in the village; 
what then? ‘The soldier is in close touch with his home. 
He responds to the laments of his own people and he would, 
in case of need, protect them without hesitation. It was the 
letters to the army more than anything else which brought 
the grain collection in 1928 to a sudden stop, and prompted 
the assurance that such proceedings would never again be 
countenanced. 

The Communists are on the horns of a terrible dilemma. 
They need the muzhik. He is the bread giver, the main 
physical support of the Revolution. And yet, they cannot 
afford to compromise with him—not, at all events, beyond 
a certain point—for he is also the upholder of private 
property, the seeker after personal accumulation, in a word, 
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individualism incarnate, and, as such, the deadly foe of 
communism. It is one thing to divide him into bedniaks 
and kulaks—that may serve as a temporary makeshift—but 
no such division will eradicate the propensity for private 
gain, or prevent its gratification. What then is the way 
out ? On the answer to that question more perhaps than 
on anything else the fate of Russia, of the Revolution, and 
above all’of the entire Communist experiment depends. 





THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


I. Arrer THE War 


HE war changed all things. It has changed political 
groupings as much as it has changed international 
relationships. We need therefore to readjust our minds to 
the new conditions. The quarterly contributions from 
Australia to THe Rounp Taste have from time to time 
described the leading incidents in our political history for 


the last seventeen years. But the changes which have 
taken place since the war are too big for incidental treat- 
ment, and it seems a suitable time to review the present 
position in a general way, and to describe the re-orientation 
of parties which has taken place since the war. 

In this review the Labour movement must receive special 
consideration, because the Labour party is the most active 
and characteristic element in our political complex. When 
it entered the political arena it threw down a challenge 
to the older parties ; it insisted on a new point of view. 
To the new objectives which it put forward the other 
parties had to react ; it may be said to have forced the pace. 
Many of its ideas have received legislative sanction, and 
they have been subjected to a long test. During this 
process new and unexpected problems, both internal and 
external, have obtruded themselves, and the party now finds 
itself, after having attained a great many of its immediate 
aims, in quite a different position from that which it 
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expected to occupy—with its world, in fact, still to win. 
It would be a mistake to interpret the Australian Labour 
movement in the light of the theories of orthodox socialism. 
Though influenced by the ideology of Marx and modern 
communism, the Australian movement is suit generis, 
realistic and nationalistic. It is this circumstance which 
gives to its history a wide significance. For the progress of 
the Australian Labour party from idealism to realism is the 
course which every socialistic party must follow, as soon as 
it obtains power and is faced with responsibility. Sooner 
or later, the garments of Karl Marx will be cast aside. In 
Australia, moreover, the Labour movement was never 
deeply committed to Marxism, and it shed it very early. 
When the war broke out, a general election was pending, 
which resulted in a Labour victory. Mr. Andrew Fisher, 
who had pledged the last man and the last shilling which we 
possessed to the Empire, took charge with a strong team, 
and the Australian effort was satisfactorily conducted. 
But in 1915 Mr. Fisher became High Commissioner and his 
Attorney-General, Mr. W. M. Hughes, took his place as 
Prime Minister. Mr. Fisher was not a man of great ability : 
Mr. Hughes was exceedingly clever. But an exceedingly 
clever man is not always well placed as the leader of a party 
bound by a rigid pledge and managed by conferences and 
vigilance committees. Within eighteen months the party 
was split in two, and Mr. Hughes and most of its elder 
statesmen were expelled. The immediate occasion of this 
split was the submission of the conscription referendum to 
the people. The referendum revealed a deep schism in the 
community, and a body of opinion, largely Irish and 
Catholic, which was disaffected and relentless. Its imme- 
diate result was to send Labour into opposition in the 
Federal Parliament and to weaken it in all the States. But 
a basis had been disclosed upon which the party could build. 
Around it the trade union organisations soon regrouped 
themselves, and though the right wing working-man voted 
against the party on all issues relating to the war, the 
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Labour machine retained its identity and its vitality, and 
for all ordinary purposes it represented the workers of 
Australia. Mr. Hughes and the small number who stuck 
to him were for ever out of the party, and with one or two 
exceptions they never found a comfortable home after- 
wards. To accommodate them a new National War party 
was founded and in 1917 a coalition Ministry was formed 
with Mr. Hughes as Prime Minister. This party retained 
office until 1923. At the election at the end of 1922, 
however, the Nationalists suffered heavy losses owing to the 
unpopularity of Mr. Hughes. A new agrarian party, the 
Country party, led by Dr. Earle Page had recently appeared. 
It had only fourteen members in the new Parliament, but 
this gave it the balance of power. A composite Ministry 
was therefore formed, known as the Bruce-Page Ministry, 
in which each party retained its separate identity. This 
Government has held office ever since. The Labour party 
had made gains in 1922 and were expected to make a further 
advance in 1925; but dissatisfaction with the industrial 
policy which they had forced on the country and serious 
industrial disturbances led to their heavy defeat. Since 
Mr, Hughes left it the party has never had a leader of out- 
standing capacity. Mr. Ryan and Mr. Theodore, both 
ex-Premiers of Queensland, have been members of it at 
different times, but they have not been allowed to lead. 

In the States events developed on somewhat different 
lines. On the outbreak of war Labour Governments were 
in power in New South Wales, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. Since that date all the States have experienced 
Labour rule. Victoria until last year had been consistently 
anti-Labour, and Queensland has since 1915 been con- 
sistently Labour. Issues connected with the war were not 
nearly so prominent in State politics, but in nearly all the 
States National parties were formed, and they accommo- 
dated the “loyal”? Labour men. In most of the States 
Country or Farmers’ parties also came into being and 
gradually gained strength. In Victoria and New South 
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Wales, indeed, they have become strong enough to hold 
the balance of power, and supply members to composite 
Ministries. At the present moment Labour is in power in 
Queensland and Western Australia, there are Nationalist 
Governments in Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania, 
while a composite non-Labour Government occupies the 
New South Wales benches. The changes have been 
rapid. In 1926 there were five Labour Governments and 
one non-Labour. In 1927 there were three Labour and 
three non-Labour. At the present moment there are two 
Labour and four non-Labour. 

This brief historical note reveals Australian politics as 
subject to a sort of political triangle, and in order to make 
the position which Labour occupies clear it is necessary 
shortly to indicate the position of the other parties. 


II. Tue Pourticat TriancLe 


HE best way of appreciating the position of the 

Nationalist party to-day is to imagine that the Con- 
servatives and Liberals in England joined forces some time 
ago so as to present a united front to the on-coming 
Labour party, and then managed on some great issue or 
other to split the Labour party and secure the support of 
the right-wing Labour men and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
against the extremists. The result would, of course, be 
in the first place to enhance the importance of the extreme 
section, and to set in opposition to it a number of hetero- 
geneous sections in uncomfortable association. In Aus- 
tralia the Nationalist party contains one or two represen- 
tatives of the old conservative elements of the community, 
individuals of a radical cast like Mr. W. A. Watt, and 
ex-Labour men like Mr. W. M. Hughes and Sir George 
Pearce, who have a similar outlook on social questions to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. J. H. Thomas. The one 
bond of union is their opposition to, and fear of, red or 
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Bolshevist influences in Australian Labour. The policy 
of the party must necessarily be liberal, if not radical, 
for conservative thought has no political currency. 
The competition of a powerful Labour party with 
proposals that make an attractive bid for popular support 
has led to the adoption by the Nationalists of a number 
of measures with a Labour tendency, and throughout 
Australia the inclination of the State to undertake activities 
and to control economic forces is more marked than it is 
almost anywhere else in the world. Wage regulation has 
thus become part of the Nationalist policy, and a system 
of protection through the customs tariff has, up to the 
present, been heartily backed both by the Nationalists and 
by Labour. Under these circumstances, the support 
given by the conservative sections of the community to 
the Nationalist party is a grudging one, their loyalty to 
the party leaders is questionable, and their attitude to the 
ordinary member contemptuous. Yet, in their financial 
and economic affiliations these sections have tremendous 
power. And so it comes about that, although the majority 
of the Australian people are non-Labour and the main 
currents of Australian thought anti-socialistic, the Nation- 
alist party, which represents this dominant element 
politically, is not nearly such a powerful political instrument 
as it should be. It has, above all, proved extremely difficult 
for it to find a satisfactory leader. There is no doubt, 
however, that Mr. Bruce has up to the present been very 
successful in his leadership of the party. It is a little 
difficult to analyse the secret of his appeal, but he imposes 
his will on the party and receives more spontaneous and 
unquestioning loyalty than any other Nationalist leader has 
of late years received. 

Possibly the element in the Nationalist position which 
has given rise to the greatest difficulty was the creation by 
the agrarians of the Country party as a separate third party. 
This party not only took away from the Nationalists their 
most conservative section, the farmers ; but it had to secure 
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its main support from voters who had previously voted 
Nationalist. It was, therefore, obliged to attack the 
Nationalists, and in that way it got the Labour second vote 
under the preferential system. There was thus more 
antipathy between the Nationalists and the Country 
party than between the Country party and Labour. Another 
consequence is that, although the farmer complains of costs 
being raised through high wage rates and a high tariff, the 
individual member of the Country party is powerless to sup- 
port a policy which is antagonistic to industrial legislation 
and the tariff, because he owes his seat to Labour votes and 
he cannot alienate them by opposing these Labour meas- 
ures. The party is therefore reduced to advocating bounties 
and other assistance of an eleemosynary kind for country 
industries, so as to compensate them for their high costs. 
Its declared object, moreover, of remaining a corner party and 
of influencing politics without taking responsibility, bade 
fair to reduce all politics in Australia to confusion. In the 
Federal Parliament, it is true, Mr. Bruce and Dr. Earle 
Page have now successfully worked in co-operation for 
nearly six years, and so rendered stable government 
possible. But the fact that the two parties remain distinct 
and never meet in common is nevertheless a source of 
endless friction. In Victoria, indeed, the alliance between 
the Country party and the Nationalists broke down on both 
sides. Nationalist voters were annoyed at the incompetence 
of the Farmer leaders, while fanatical agrarians condemned 
their leaders for joining a composite Ministry. In the 
recent Federal elections the losses of the Nationalist wing 
have, however, prevented a movement of protest on its 
part against the large agrarian representation in the Cabinet. 

Against these two parties stands the Labour party, a 
party which, with far fewer initial advantages than either 
of the others, has come to occupy a most powerful position 
in the political field; a party which, though rarely sup- 
ported by a majority of the electorate, has exercised and 
is still exercising a most important and not altogether 
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desirable influence in Australian politics. ‘The reason for 
this requires some analysis. 

No doubt, one of the more important reasons for the 
powerful position which Australian Labour occupies is the 
embarrassments of the other two parties which have just 
been described. Labour is not without its own embarrass- 
ments ; but, since the shocks of the war period have been 
absorbed, it has regained all its old strength and, except 
where patriotic issues are concerned, it polls a fairly 
constant mass vote. This vote would not, however, in 
itself give it a majority, and it is essential for it to secure 
additional support. Its success depends chiefly upon its 
organisation, one of the most efficient which any political 
party in English-speaking countries has ever built up. The 
Labour organisation is definitely a machine to which the 
individual is subordinated. Its details will be familiar to 
most students of politics : the Labour pledge, the manage- 
ment of the platform, the various conferences at which the 
chief political issues are fought out and decided, the execu- 
tive which watches the parliamentary candidates, and the 
parliamentary caucuses at which the party decides the way 
in which the votes of all its members are to be cast. After 
years of activity the machine still works well, and there 
is no evidence that it is breaking down. There are, 
indeed, bitter quarrels inside the Labour movement. But 
the very fact that these quarrels have not affected the 
political fortunes of the party very seriously is the most 
convincing proof of the strength of the organisation and 
the elimination of individualism. ‘The machine unfortu- 
nately renders free parliamentary politics of the traditional 
type impossible ; but in the party struggle this is a tremen- 
dous advantage. The leader is always sure of his followers ; 
he is subject to no humiliations and is never left in the 
lurch by independent individuals. He must, of course, 
respect the organisation, but so long as he co-operates with 
it, he cuts a respectable figure in the community. This 
factor gives to Labour policy a consistency and a solidity 
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which attract many votes. Under such conditions, indeed, 
all parties are driven to use machine methods if they can. 
The Country party has endeavoured to create a machine, 
but it has had no success whatever as compared with that 
of Labour, while on the Nationalist side, great difficulty is 
experienced in most of the States in maintaining any 
adequate organisation at all. 

Another signal advantage possessed by Labour is the fact 
that it is the “advanced” party and has succeeded in putting 
the other parties on the defensive. ‘They are bewildered by 
the difficulties of modern economic experiments. Labour, 
however, essentially unreflective, still attempts to relieve 
modern evils by artificial expedients in which it professes 
the utmost faith. These make a powerful appeal to the 
less favoured sections of the community, and also to the 
enthusiast and the sentimentalist. The party has, too, a 
strong basis in the material interests of the class-conscious 
worker. It is more than a political party. It is the agent 
of the workers in their relations with the capitalist classes 
and, although from a general point of view it may be 
considered unenlightened, it shows due efficiency in detail 
in its management of their case. This factor carries with 
it, however, a certain element of weakness. It makes the 
Labour party essentially a trade union party, and in this 
way it forfeits the allegiance of other classes, especially the 
small tradesmen—its regimented following is, indeed, 
smaller than it might have been with a wider appeal. But 
its cohesion and organisation are all the stronger for this 
very reason. The Labour party rarely commands an 
absolute majority at the poll—its ideals and its platform 
would be subscribed to by only a small minority—but it 
has a certain rock-like strength for political purposes. It 
may, indeed, be said to be the most powerful single in- 
fluence in our public life. 

The strength of Labour’s political position seems almost 
paradoxical when we remember the long series of strikes, 
of which so few secure any advantage to the worker, all 
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cause great loss and distress, and many are complete 
failures. ‘These strikes certainly show a lack of co-ordina- 
tion between the industrial and the political elements in 
the party. For it must be recognised that there is an 
industrial wing which does not show complete loyalty to 
the political leaders and at times defies and humiliates 
them. This industrial element is largely concentrated in 
certain powerful and turbulent unions such as the Miners’, 
the Seamen’s and the Waterside Workers’, to which the 
term “revolutionary” may properly be applied. But, 
even apart from them, there are few class-conscious workers 
who have abandoned the right to strike and, although the 
politicians hate strikes because they mean the loss of votes, 
and often try to ignore or forget them, this dual character 
is a prominent feature of the situation. It is remarkable, 
indeed, that its political effects are not greater than they 
are. This is probably due to the efficiency of the Labour 
machine, but it also indicates a very high degree of loyalty 
in the rank and file. Both the last general elections were 
held under the shadow of a great strike, and it was popularly 
supposed that Mr. Bruce’s victory in 1925 was due to the 
strike of that year. The loss of seats, however, in the 
election of November, 1928, after a strike in which the 
leaders were hopelessly beaten and humiliated, seems to 
negative any such inference. The truth probably is that 
1925 was a “ prosperity ” election, whereas in 1928 the 
people realised that economic conditions were worse than 
the Government would admit, and there was more dis- 
content. 

The main difficulty of the outside student of Australian 
politics is to trace the varying effect of Labour policy in 
the different political arenas in State and Commonwealth, 
and it is almost impossible to do this within the space 
available for an article of this kind. It used to be supposed 
that the State policy was more sober and conservative than 
the Federal. Certainly in the States politics were more 
concerned with routine matters closely affecting the 
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interests of the people, in which idealism and sentimen- 
tality, the twin inspirations of socialism, were somewhat 
out of place. But as Labour became less socialistic and 
more opportunist, Labour parties began to make head- 
way in State politics, and once in power it was difficult 
for the non-Labour parties to eject them owing to the 
imperfect interest shown by the public and to the assiduity 
with which Labour members attended to the parochial 
wants of their constituents. In the Federal arena, on 
the other hand, where great questions of national policy 
are worked out, there is more play for sentiment and 
idealism, and in the first fifteen years of the Common- 
wealth, socialist aims were determining factors in Labour 
policy. But the position has now changed, and since the 
war the party has never regained the ground which it lost 
by its opposition to the national ideal. On the other 
hand, the conservative section of the community have 
become more interested in the Commonwealth, and their 
old attachment to State rights has weakened. The hold 
of the Labour party on State politics has thus been 
strengthened. 


III. Tue New Lasovur Potnicy 


T is exceedingly difficult to sum up the position of the 

Labour movement in a formula which is accurate for all 
its phases. But the cardinal fact in the present position 
is that the old theoretical socialism taught by Marx and his 
followers, which exercised so great a sway over the minds, 
if not the practice, of Labour pioneers, has lost its hold on 
the party. A party mainly dependent on the trade unions 
for active support which finds that it cannot get a majority 
by its own strength, has to cater for the allegiance of other 
sections of the community, and Labour does this by pur- 
suing an opportunist policy, much of which is definitely anti- 
socialist, though dominated by a keen sense of class interest. 
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Although the Marxian creed cannot be said at any time to 
have affected very profoundly the practice of the party, 
the difference is an important one. Socialism is a 
doctrine which professes to achieve benefits for the whole 
community. It has a basis in logical thought, an appeal 
to altruism, an idealism which enables it to make great 
claims on the intellectual and the enthusiast. The leader 
could represent it as a crusade which entitled the party to 
the unquestioning loyalty of its followers. He could 
preach solidarity as the watchword, and denounce any 
defection as treachery. The socialist creed was indeed a 
restraining influence which inhibited many of the vicious 
tendencies of actual politics. These claims cannot justly 
be made on behalf of a party which seeks by opportunist 
methods to secure the domination of a trade union group. 
The ideal of the Labour party is government of the people 
by the worker for the worker, and it is not unfair to say 
that “ worker ” in this connection is a euphemism for the 
trade union organisation. 

The Australian Labour movement to-day is really a realistic 
opportunist movement which seeks to govern the com- 
munity in the interests of the organisations and in the name 
of the working class. A change of atmosphere of this sort 
seems to be inevitable when the methods and the propa- 
ganda of traditional Marxian teaching are brought up 
against the realities of political life. Under such conditions 
Australian Labour is reduced to a hard core of simple 
human factors. It is the movement envisaged by Marx, 
but shorn of his idealism and his social and economic 
philosophy. It is akin to Bolshevism as it was after Lenin 
introduced the new economic policy.* When it is revolu- 
tionary it has not the idealistic justification which attracted 
the intellectual. It is dangerous because it tends to organise 
and attach to itself the crude mass mind. To be quite 
candid the party should discard the former appeals of 


* For a description of the new economic policy (NEP) see Tue 
Rounp Tastez, No. 47, June 1922, pp. 544-546. 
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socialism. It still keeps some of the old socialist planks 
in its platform for the benefit of the enthusiast and the 
idealist. But the major articles of the old creed are so 
embarrassing that attempts have been made to get rid of 
them entirely. It has, for instance, been proposed to do 
away with the plank which advocates the nationalisation 
of the means of production, distribution and exchange, and 
to abandon practically all projects of land reform and 
nationalisation. 

A definite effort is being made to secure a majority 
through the aid of the small farmer ; country Labour mem- 
bers refuse to be called socialists. In the actual policies of 
Labour Governments, too, there is a complete absence of 
socialistic measures and one even finds a strong movement 
against State socialism in Labour Governments which have 
become implicated in it. 

For the new rdle of the Labour party the Labour machine 
with its hive of busy workers is peculiarly fitted. Socialism 
required the help of the intellectual ; for the new task he is 
not necessary. The trade union official, however, after 
graduating through the trade union organisation is excep- 
tionally well equipped for securing and exercising power in 
the name of the masses. The whole system is, indeed, 
exceedingly well adapted to a regime in which the sovereign 
is the man in the street. The Liberal is bothered by a 
certain amount of book-learning and embarrassed by the 
relics of a political tradition. ‘These give rise to a number of 
inhibitions. Where the Liberal hesitates, however, the 
Labourite acts, and those who have had actual parliamentary 
experience feel that there is an intensity and strength of 
will in Labour members which are rarely possessed by the 
man of education. They come from a hard school and 
have been in contact with realities and although this very 
fact makes them narrow and hostile to freedom and the 
play of abstract principles, it carries with it peculiar 
advantages under present conditions. ‘The Labour leader 
is in the closest touch with the ideals and the prejudices and 
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desires of the average man. He uses the idiom of the 
masses in his speech. Labour is essentially positive and, 
if it is unreflective, it is constructive. It rarely hesitates or 
marks time. It hasa solution for nearly every problem. In 
this way it is always putting the other parties on the de- 
fensive. To Labour this is the greatest evidence of its 
strength. But it also makes the movement more dangerous, 
for it gives driving force to a crude life-force with which 
argument is impossible. It has discarded its intellectuals. 
It takes less and less interest in economic investigation and 
it is impatient with science; but it shows uncanny skill in 
selecting what the average man wants, and in formulating a 
policy which appeals to the half-educated mind. 

For good or ill the Labour movement is bound to exercise 
a profound influence on the immediate future of Australia, 
and it is desirable to indicate briefly the main lines of the 
policy by which it seeks to attain its ends. These will be 
more effectively revealed by examining the projects which 
Labour puts forward, and which are mainly responsible for 
its successes, than by a perusal of its official platform. 
Regarded from this point of view the main characteristic 
of Labour policy is the crude nationalism or, let us say, the 
insularity or provincialism which inspires it, whether in 
relation to social, industrial or economic subjects. Australia 
as a whole is herself intensely provincial, but in all these 
matters Labour is an extremist. The development of a 
strong Australian nationality, capable of accepting the 
burdens and responsibilities of nationhood, is the ideal of 
every true Australian; but the perils of the post-war 
period have been such as to fill the most fervent Australian 
patriot with apprehension. In the Labour leader, 
however, there is no hesitation. He advocates the White 
Australia policy in a form which offends the susceptibilities 
of the Asiatic. He is anxious to put the same exclusive 
policy into operation against Italians, Maltese and other 
South European people. Australia should be kept for 
Australians and this is considered by him to justify opposi- 
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tion to immigration. Australian standards must be pro- 
tected ; but no enquiry must be allowed as to whether those 
standards are real and capable of being maintained or 
whether they are only nominal. Taking a rude, quantitative 
point of view he assumes that immigration will destroy 
those standards. Australian wages must be kept up by 
making labour scarce. The idea that immigration might 
promote employment by creating fresh wealth makes no 
appeal. Intense sectionalism of this kind is, of course, 
incompatible with the international character of traditional 
socialism, and it is becoming more and more difficult to 
interest the Labour party in foreign affairs. Labour tends 
to become circumscribed by national boundaries, a develop- 
ment which will probably overtake all Labour parties in 
proportion as they succeed. 

The same combination of a crude insularity with a 
quantitative view of economics is seen in the Labour 
attitude to the tariff. In Australia the Labour party are 
unquestioningly and uncritically protectionist. A tariff of 
65 per cent. does not satisfy them. Their policy is really 
prohibitionist. They object to the importation of a single 
article which can be produced here. Managers of public 
utilities who import articles from abroad at a price from 
25 to 50 per cent. below what they could be purchased for 
in Australia are held up to opprobrium. There is no doubt 
that in this the party not only represents the mass mind but 
is also able to count upon powerful support from vested 
interests. At the same time mass production in other 
parts of the world is making such a line more and more 
difficult to maintain. The industrial policy of Labour 
reflects the same crude, uncritical attitude. Their aim is 
to get as much as they can out of the machinery of industrial 
arbitration, irrespective of remote effects. The system of 
wage fixing is an immense strength to the movement because 
it enables the officers of the machine to promote the inter- 
ests, or the supposed interests, of the worker. The 
peculiarities which distinguish the Federal jurisdiction give 
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full play to this réle, for there is no phase of business which 
cannot be brought under its control if it can be suggested 
that it has a bearing on an industrial dispute which is 
subject to Commonwealth jurisdiction. The result is that 
a very large proportion of Australian industry is to-day being 
controlled by four arbitration court judges. Under such 
conditions a full reaction to the changing conditions of 
the economic world is impossible and the consequences 
are regarded by many as a serious embarrassment to 
Australian progress, although there is at present no 
considerable body of people, even among economists, who 
would take the responsibility of supporting a movement 
against either the tariff or industrial arbitration. The 
attitude of the workers and their leaders and trade union 
officials is significant. Very little real benefit can be proved 
to accrue to the worker: The present basic wage varies little 
from the 7s. per day fixed by Mr. Justice Higgins in 1907 
as a living wage, if the changes in the value of money are 
taken into consideration. All that the courts have since 
done is to adjust wages to differences in the cost of living. 
If, however, the Labour official is successful in his chase 
after rising prices, he takes the credit and his clients are 
satisfied. ‘The distinction between real and nominal rates 
is not sufficiently appreciated. Of late years there has 
been little attempt to raise real money wages, but great 
stress has been laid upon the improvement of conditions— 
holidays, sick pay, hours of work and the like—the theory 
being that wage rates are tied to the indices and that any 
improvement must be in the conditions, which is a fallacy 
because all improvements of this kind end in higher costs. 
It will be seen that under this system no economy is ob- 
tained by higher wages for efficient service, and that the 
prescription by judges of conditions of work often seriously 
embarrasses the organisation of industry. 

The large area of the economic field which is covered by 
State utilities working under Government control alsoaffords 
great opportunities for the Labour organisation. Here it 
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finds many thousands of State employees concentrated. 
There are, for instance, 28,000 railway servants in Victoria 
alone. With their relatives, these people control about 
100,000 votes, or 10 per cent. of the whole electorate. It 
cannot be suggested that the interests of the public servant 
are identical with those of the outside worker. They are, 
indeed, often antagonistic. Yet 100,000 votes concentrated 
in a single interest are a wonderful find for the poli- 
tician, and Labour generally gets them. In addition, the 
policy of State activities is to a very considerable extent 
influenced in such a way as to suit particular sections. 
A strong set is, indeed, being made against the independent 
control of public utilities. The movement is doing its utmost 
to get them all departmentalised, though such an attitude 
to public utilities is really treachery to socialism. For a 
well-managed and soundly financed State institution is an 
advertisement for that creed, and to destroy any chance of 
such a result by political manipulation is equivalent to 
sabotage. 

To take another point, it was necessary for the party to 
formulate a policy that would attract the primary producer. 
The Labour industrial policy and the tariff policy have 
given rise to special difficulties in relation to the marketing 
of Australian produce. The farmer realises this to some 
extent, but politically he is not disposed to take up a 
wholly antagonistic position towards Labour, an attitude 
which is largely due to its skill in appealing to discontent. 
Moreover, Labour sees great advantages from its own point 
of view in the policy favoured by the farmer of marketing 
produce through pools organised with State assistance and 
made compulsory for farmers generally. This, of course, 
is an approach to socialism, and any party such as Labour, 
which got any large proportion of the primary produce of 
the State under its control through State pools, would be 
in a peculiarly advantageous position. The main object 
of these pools is to meet the world price, and the difficulty 
which they experience is largely the result of the tariff 
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and our industrial laws. The farmer’s object is to fix a 
price for local consumption which, after allowing for the 
export return, is sufficient to yield him a living wage. 
Such an operation would, of course, involve great difficulties 
for Labour, dependent as it is on the industrialists in the 
towns. It can, indeed, be represented as the counterpart in 
primary industry of wage legislation in secondary industry ; 
but there is no doubt that the clash between the interests 
of the two sections has not yet come to a head, and thanks 
to the ignorance and indifference of consumer, primary 
producer and worker alike, the political propaganda 
continues without coming to earth. Nationalists have 
already had three great controls, over sugar, dried fruits 
and butter, which are costing the consumer many millions, 
forced on them, and they are strongly averse to taking on 
any more. Nevertheless, while primary producers are 
being forced out of business, something must be done, 
and it is easier to formulate marketing arrangements of 
this kind, however illusory they may prove in the long 
run, than to review the effects of the tariff and the arbi- 
tration system. 

Engrossed in the pursuit of this opportunist policy, 
Labour has not had much opportunity of evolving any new 
social policy. There are, indeed, not many experiments 
in this line which have not already been tried in Australia, 
and very few of them which have been an unqualified 
success. In fact, on the social side Labour policy is rather 
an eleemosynary one of doles and special privileges for the 
small man and the poor. It has to be remembered, 
however, that Labour policy has a most important financial 
side, and that it is very much limited by financial inhibi- 
tions. With wealth evenly distributed and the average 
man a taxpayer, Labour cannot increase the people’s 
burden, and its attitude is now a very sensitive one in 
financial matters. It realises its weakness and the tre- 
mendous pressure that can be put upon it by its own con- 
stituents. When in office, it is, in consequence, inclined to 
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plead poverty and thus damp down the rising tide of claims 
on its bounty. In financial conferences the only Labour 
Premier who has, in recent years, given the impression 
of recklessness in finance was Mr. Lang of New South 
Wales. Mr. McCormack of Queensland, Mr. Gunn of 
South Australia, Mr. Lyons of Tasmania and Mr. Collier 
of Western Australia were all in favour of financial limita- 
tion to enable them to stop the rush. Labour have in 
the past violated most of the precepts of the financial 
code, but they have now learned by experience that it 
is necessary to have some protection against the 
promises they have themselves made to their followers, 
and Mr. Hogan of Victoria has used the plea of financial 
stringency with great skill to absolve himself from 
the necessity of carrying out a large part of his pro- 
gramme. ‘There is no doubt that Labour gains tremen- 
dously through this sort of financial penitence. Some 
cynical financial authorities, indeed, assert that it is better, 
from this point of view, to have Labour in office than that 
it should constitute a powerful and irresponsible influence 
in opposition, constantly forcing the Ministry in power to 
raise its bid for popular support. Mr. Lang’s financial 
policy in New South Wales was in the traditional Labour 
style, but generally speaking, it may be said that there is 
less danger from financial extravagance than from the 
economic consequences of the crude and unsound policy 
for which Labour is everywhere the inspiring force. 

Thus, in all matters of policy, the strength of the Labour 
party shows itself in its capacity for interpreting and 
implementing the mass mind. Consequently its effect on 
Australian politics, both in the domain of thought and 
action, is to encourage the crude experimentalism which is 
their most conspicuous feature. If it should be asked what 
the future of the party is going to be, the only possible reply 
is that it will be dominated by the results of that experi- 
mentalism and the way in which it reacts on the community. 
Up to the present, Labour has successfully overcome 
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extraordinary difficulties. To-day, however, there are 
others of a more subtle kind. The party is without its 
old enthusiasm and idealism. Yet, the material strength 
of the organisation cannot be maintained without fresh 
inspiration. Moreover, an opportunist realistic party of 
this kind is peculiarly subject to sinister influences. The 
liquor trade has immense power, and, in Victoria, the party 
is said to be financed by the bookmakers who, by this 
means, obtain exemption from special taxation. Certain 
financial adventurers clearly have a most powerful interest 
in the fortunes of the party, and the circumstances 
surrounding the election of Mr. Theodore to a Labour seat 
showed that its backers were prepared to go to great lengths. 
So far, it is true, bitter feuds, in which allegations of cor- 
ruption are freely interchanged, have had little effect upon 
the party’s position. But this absence of political reaction 
may possibly indicate a want of real political interest on 
the part of the rank and file worker, and in itself be a 
danger of a subtle and critical kind. Up to the present, 
charges of Bolshevism against Labour leaders have had 
very little effect upon the Labour vote. To the supporter 
of Labour the Bolshevik is the bogyman, and he refuses 
to be frightened. The cry is of value to the anti-Labour 
parties because it consolidates their ranks and detaches 
from Labour unattached sections whose support is necessary 
for electoral success. 

Nevertheless, the party is probably approaching a 
crisis in its career. A machine, however powerful and 
efficient, which has no idealism to guide it and no 
enthusiasm to inspire it, is unlikely to handle the 
difficulties of the future successfully. It may minister to 
the apparent wants of the worker under the present 
regime, but a machine of this type as a rule shows little 
capacity to adapt itself to a new order. The crisis will 
probably come in the form of a breakdown of the system of 
experimentalism, State socialism and economic adventure, 
which has been carried to such lengths in the last generation, 
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mainly as the result of Labour pressure. The economic 
side of Australian life has a sure foundation in the great 
primary industries of wheat and wool which, soundly 
conducted, are the basis of a profitable auxiliary system 
of primary and secondary industry. Encouraged by the 
easy circumstances which we owe to our strong economic 
position, we have sought to realise a whole system of 
secondary advantages by means of political experiments. 
This would have been difficult enough under the most 
favourable conditions, but in a political atmosphere these 
projects have been distorted and diverted by the 
political pull of special interests. The result is that we 
have a tariff which might be protective if it were restricted 
in extent and degree, but which has to be constantly 
raised in order to make it effective. Again, the worker’s 
wages have to be fixed so that he may receive a benefit 
corresponding to the tariff, and they have been constantly 
raised to keep pace with the increase in the cost of living. 
Lastly, in order to make up for the costs which result from 
these favours to employer and worker, special concessions 
have to be made to the primary producer. In our great 
State public utilities, costs have, however, been so heavy that 
the managers cannot pass them on to the public, and they 
are, as a whole, losing money. We have, indeed, reached 
the stage when each fresh instalment of State aid adds to 
our burdens without producing relief. A halt, which may 
be painful in its immediate effects, has to be called. It 
will come automatically in the economic sphere if not 
in the political. At present there is an atmosphere of 
disillusionment and discouragement in the ranks of Labour. 
It has no formula with which to meet the present situation. 
Socialism no longer offers hopes of a millennium and its 
effect on Australian politics has been to leave a residuum of 
problems and entanglements in its wake. If a political 
and economic breakdown were to occur, it is probable that 
Labour would lose its dominating position, and power 
would be entrusted to conservative exponents of sound 
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finance and Jaissez faire doctrine. The other parties are, 
no doubt, themselves implicated, and if they wish to play 
their part they should review the whole position and 
refrain from competing with Labour in putting forward 
unsound schemes. But disillusionment is not a political 
asset, and a good deal of the force of Mr. Bruce’s appeal 
to the electorate is due to his robust faith in a system 
which seems to be passing away. 


Melbourne, 
March 1929. 


Postscript. 


The elections held on May 11 in Queensland have resulted in 
the defeat of Labour after fourteen years of office. The Nationalists 
and the Country party will probably have 46 seats in the new State 
Parliament, as against 26 Labour seats. (See The Times, May 13, 
1929). This event makes it necessary to correct the statement at 
the end of Section I. There is now only one State, Western 
Australia, with a Labour Government.—Epiror. 





INDIA IN SUSPENSE 


I. Tue Inpian Scene 


REVAILING views about Indian affairs cannot fail to 

be deeply coloured by certain events which have recently 
brought into prominence the existence of various tendencies 
of a highly dangerous character. It is, of course, inevitable 
under modern conditions that news items relating to 
India should be of a sensational kind—accounts of Hindu- 
Mahomedan riots, murders, strikes, sabotage and the like— 
which are not a normal part of her ordinary life, and it may, 
therefore, be objected that such reports give an utterly 
false impression of the real Indian scene. There is weight 
in this objection and it is true that only a comparatively 
small proportion of India’s vast population is directly or 
personally affected by such incidents. Nevertheless, their 
frequency and some of the attendant circumstances show 
that they are not fortuitous or isolated happenings. ‘They 
are symptoms of a serious disease bred in the dark under- 
world of politics, which past experience has shown to be 
capable of producing dire effects on the whole body of the 
State. An attempt must be made to diagnose this disease, 
to trace it to its origin, and to suggest a remedy. The 
murder of Mr. Saunders, the young police officer, in Lahore 
last December, the interminable strikes in Bombay, 
Calcutta, and elsewhere, begun or prolonged without 
sufficient economic reason, the murders, assaults, arsons, 
and train-wreckings which have arisen out of the strikes, 
and, lastly, the astounding bomb outrage in the Legislative 
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Assembly at Delhi in April, may not all be links in the 
chain of causeSand effect, but they are symptoms of the 
same disease. ‘They mark the recrudescence of the revo- 
lutionary as an element in Indian politics ; they are a sign 
of the activity and influence of Communist agents, and, 
conversely, they are an indication of the extent to which the 
influence of the older political leaders has been replaced by 
that of younger men seeking a short cut to leadership and 
fame, ignorant or heedless of the ruinous dangers to which 
their course is leading. 

This is the dark side of the picture. For the moment, 
however, let us turn away from it to contemplate a brighter 
side—the work of the Statutory Commission. For that 
way lies the high road to the political future of India, a 
road which will continue to be trodden in spite of the 
obstacles placed across it by misguided and ignorant men. 
When Sir John Simon left India after his first visit a year 
ago, it was already clear that there could be nothing like a 
complete boycott of the Commission; but it would have 
needed a bold optimist to predict that they would receive 
as much support as they have received from associations 
and individuals representing nearly all the different 
interests and communities in the country. It will be seen 
later that even in circles hitherto identified with the 
boycott, interest is undoubtedly growing, and this interest 
is accompanied by an intention on the part of many to 
take a part in the further stages of the enquiry, and certainly 
to have a share in the working of the constitution, whatever 
its character, which emerges from the labours of the Com- 
mission and the deliberations of Parliament and the two 
Governments. The plain truth is that the Commission’s 
work has progressed smoothly, in spite of one or two spec- 
tacular demonstrations, the importance of which was 
magnified out of all proportion by the Indian press. The 
number and variety of the memoranda submitted and of the 
witnesses examined show that the Commission has received 
ample material on which to base its report, and the Nehru 
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report and its accompanying propaganda have, as will be 
clear from what follows, made the views of the boycotters 
themselves available. 

Of ordinary politics and the doings of the various political 
parties little need be said, for there is only one thing that 
counts at the moment and that is the investigations of the 
Commission and the way in which political India is reacting 
tothem. ‘This reaction has taken two directions. The one 
leads to association and co-operation, the other to an 
attempt at a rival report containing the plan of a constitu- 
tion which might be accepted by representative political. 
opinion in India. This report which is known as the All- 
Parties, or the Nehru report, is of singular interest, for it 
has acted as a catalytic, and produced effects of profound 
importance. As will be shown, these leave a fairly open 
field for the Statutory Commission, since the report has 
failed to win the general approval for which its framers 
hoped. For some time past, the old groupings in the legis- 
lative bodies have been changing. The Congress party 
(the old Swaraj party) appears once more to be on the verge 
of a schism similar to the secession of the Responsive Co- 
operators four years ago, which may prove even more 
disastrous to the party in its consequences. Its two chief 
leaders, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Srinivasa Ayangar, 
have quarrelled over the very basis of the Nehru report, 
namely, whether India is to be a Dominion, or completely 
independent. The report itself is drawn up on the basis of 
Dominion status, but Mr. Srinivasa Ayangar stands for 
independence. The Mahomedans in the Congress party 
too are, almost to a man, opposed to the report, and the 
next regrouping will see many of them in a Mahomedan 
party pledged to its overthrow. The other important 
organised party in the central Legislature is the Nationalist 
party, and it too seems to be in the throes of dissolution. 
Its leader, Pandit Modan Mohan Malaviya, is a staunch 
supporter of the report, but the Hindu Mahasabha group 
has misgivings based on the belief that too much has been 
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conceded to Mahomedan intransigence. Others, including 
the deputy leader of the party, Mr. Jayakar, who is also the 
leader of the Responsive Co-operators and the outstanding 
figure among the important Maharashtra (Mahratta) 
politicians, feel that Pandit Malaviya has identified himself 
and his party too closely with Congress politics and are 
showing signs of a desire to move further towards the right. 
The general elections both for the provincial and central 
Legislatures are due at the end of the year, and if they are 
held they will, in all likelihood, consummate the process of 
regrouping; but a strong body of opinion representing 
every political party favours putting them off until after 
the publication of the Commission’s report. In fact, from 
whatever direction we approach Indian politics at present, 
we always come back to the Commission. It dominates 


everything. 


From this general view, we may now turn to a more 
detailed examination of the individual features of the Indian 
scene. Its dark side consists of one or two recent political 
murders or attempts at murder already referred to, of the 


exploitation of Indian labour by people who are under 
Communist influence or Communist direction; of the 
crimes which have accompanied the strikes; of the 
attempts to organise the youth of India for political pur- 
poses, and, lastly, of the threat sanctioned by the All- 
India National Congress last December to resort to civil 
disobedience, that is, to general non-co-operation, unless 
the Nehru report is accepted as the basis for the next 
constitution and steps are taken before the end of the year 
to bring such a constitution into being. The degree of 
importance to be attached to this threat will be seen later. 

It is not easy to trace the different elements in the present 
situation back to their origins, which are obviously many 
and deep-seated, but it is desirable to attempt the task, 
at any rate on broad lines. To begin with, the two most 
important of them, the youth movement and labour 
agitation, may be taken by themselves. Mr. Saunders was 
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murdered by two youths, and the bombs were thrown in the 
Legislative Assembly the other day also by two youths. 
Again, the demonstrations against the Commission were 
made almost entirely by youths or boys organised for the 
occasion by older men. For months past an intensive 
propaganda has been carried on amongst university students 
and others with a view to direct political action, and an 
All-India Youth Conference held at Calcutta shortly after 
the session of the All-India National Congress passed a 
number of highly inflammatory and seditious resolutions. 
It is true that the political leaders of the country are not 
involved in the youth movement, but they are not actively 
discouraging it although there can be no doubt that most 
of them clearly realise its dangers. The result is that the 
extremists, and would-be leaders on the look out for chances 
of getting into the limelight, have been able to work a great 
deal of mischief among their immature followers, and the 
Saunders murder and the bomb throwing in the Assembly 
amply prove that the youth movement contains the seeds of 
grave peril. The demonstrations, particularly at Lahore 
and Lucknow on the occasion of the Commission’s visit, 
were used to whip up excitement among the youth, and 
the unfortunate death of Lala Lajpat Lai, after the fracas 
in Lahore, has been turned by public speakers and by the 
press to the same account. In short, the youth movement is 
being used as a weapon in political warfare, a development 
which no one, whether Indian or Englishman, who has the 
welfare of India at heart, can fail to deplore. 

The singular apathy displayed by the chief Indian 
political leaders in this matter has been matched by their 
attitude towards Communist attempts to organise labour 
for revolutionary purposes. Whatever excuse there may 
have been for their failure to realise what was going on, and 
the danger involved, at the outset, there could be none after 
the introduction of the Public Safety Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly last autumn. This Bill sought to give the 
Government of India power to remove from British India 
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certain alien Communist agents—in effect, British Com- 
munist agents—found to be actively engaged in an attempt 
to realise the aims of the Third International. In intro- 
ducing the Bill last September,* the Home Member 
pointed out the range of their activities and described their 
results, in so far as these could be made public, and when 
he re-introduced the Bill in February, after its first failure, 
he amplified his previous statement. It was a powerful 
and well documented indictment, and the essential truth of 
the Government’s case could hardly be denied. Yet none 
of the leaders of the Opposition parties came to its help. 
Some of them indeed went so far as to describe the Public 
Safety Bill as nothing more than an attempt by the Govern- 
ment to arm itself with further powers of repression. The 
strikes and outrages which had been shown to be, partly at 
any rate, the result of Communist activities were ascribed 
to economic causes, the financial and economic policy of the 
Government, and, by more than one speaker or writer, even 
to the natural desire of a subject people to achieve political 
freedom! If such was the line taken by the leaders, 
what could be expected of the rank and file? As a 
result, the situation has steadily deteriorated, and a spirit 
of lawlessness and defiance of all constituted authority 
has been growing among large sections of the industrial 
population. ‘Thus we find another concentration of highly 
explosive material to which any spark—and who can tell 
from which quarter it will come ?—might at any time set 
fire. Mr. Gandhi’s threatened civil disobedience campaign 
next year would be a veritable bonfire. 

Thus, in the youth movement and in the new type of 
labour agitation in India, many of the springs of the present 
unrest in the body politic can safely be sought. It is now 
necessary to cast our eyes further afield and to scan the 
general background. For at least the last ten years, most 
Indian newspapers, and many Indian political leaders, have 
directed a continuous fire of hostile criticism against the 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 73, December 1928, pp. 107-109. 
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Government. Its actions have been misrepresented and 
its motives challenged on every possible occasion, and the 
strongest and best organised of all the political parties has 
taken, as its policy, automatic and consistent obstruction to 
everything which the Government proposes to do. This 
abuse has paid, both in politics and in journalism, and 
Government has now become the personification of every- 
thing that is wrong in the lives of a number of people. The 
effect of this on the young and the ignorant must neces- 
sarily be profound, and the more moderate Indian politi- 
cians now perceive that vilification of the Government has 
gone too far. It is possible that there may be something 
of a reaction against it, but the general atmosphere pro- 
duced by reckless writing and reckless speaking by Indian 
politicians, some of them of high standing, for so many 
years, has undoubtedly been one of the main factors 
responsible for the events and circumstances to which what 
we have called the dark side of the Indian scene owes its 
colour. Only one thing can effect an immediate improve- 
ment and that is for moderate Indian political leaders, who 
happen to be in a large majority, to give public expression 
to their misgivings, and to refrain from any action that 
might increase unreasonable hostility to the Government. 


I]. Tue Neuru Rerort 


SHORT time ago, the Nehru report was described in 

these pages as the sum of the reactions to the Statutory 
Commission by that part of political India which had 
decided to abstain from direct co-operation with its work, 
and it is important to trace the fortunes of that report since 
the middle of October. The commencement of the opposi- 
tion which, it now appears certain, has wrecked it, has 
already been described.* ‘The importance of the Nehru 
report is due to the fact that it represents the absolute 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 73, December 1928, p. 104. 
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maximum of what the boycott leaders can do in the way of 

raming a generally acceptable constitution for India. In 
the words of Pandit Motilal Nehru himself, it represents the 
maximum possible of agreement—and yet, there is nobody 
in India who can honestly say to-day that the report as it 
stands is accepted by the whole of any community, not even 
by the Hindus, among whom it finds practically all the 
support that it has obtained. And the objections raised by 
its chief opponents, the Mahomedans, are on points which 
must be regarded as fundamental in a political constitution, 
namely, the composition of the electorate; the distribu- 
tion of seats in the legislatures among the different com- 
munities ; the redistribution of provinces, to some extent 
on communal lines, and the various safeguards for the 
interests of minorities which the political leaders of the 
majority community believe to be inimical to the growth of 
Indian nationality. The main provisions of the report 
have already been given in Toe Rounp Taste* and need 
not, therefore, be repeated here. They should, however, 
be borne in mind in reading the pages that follow. 

By the middle of October, it was already clear that the 
more conservative and orthodox section of Mahomedan 
opinion, broadly speaking the section represented by the 
right wing of the All-India Moslem League led by the 
Punjabi leader, Sir Mohammad Shafi, objected to the way 
in which the report had treated the above-mentioned points, 
and, strangely enough, this section has found a supporter 
in the most extreme of Moslem extremists, Mr. Shaukat Ali, 
the most prominent figure in the central Khilafat Com- 
mittee which represents what is left of Mahomedan non- 
co-operation. But a large part—a full half—of Maho- 
medan opinion had not yet declared itself. In particular, 
Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the other half of the All-India 
Moslem League, had not yet shown his hand, and many 
other Mahomedans of influence remained on the fence with 
him. ‘The Sikhs too were far from being unanimous in 

*See Tue Rounp Tasuz, No. 73, December 1928, pp. 101-105. 
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favour of the report, and Hindus generally, both in the 
Punjab and Sind, regarded with disfavour the proposals to 
separate Sind from Bombay and to make the North West 
Frontier province into a Governor’s province, that is, 
a province with a legislative council and all the machinery 
of dyarchy. Far and away the most notable development 
in the situation since October has been the way in which 
Mahomedan opinion has ranged itself with practically com- 
plete unanimity against the Nehru report. Our readers will 
remember that the report was presented for the acceptance 
of the representatives of various political and communal 
interests at Lucknow at the end of August.* The proceed- 
ings at that meeting showed its sponsors that it would be 
desirable to re-examine the position and see if anything 
could be done in the way of reaching an agreement, or 
of making a bargain, with the less conservative Mahomedan 
leaders. Mr. Jinnah, as one of the originators and chief 
supporters of the All-Parties Conference from whose 
deliberations the Nehru report had resulted, was known to 
be anxious to come to some agreement with the Hindu 
leaders on the subject of the electorate, the distribution of 
seats in the legislatures and safeguards for minority com- 
munities generally, and the All-India Congress Committee, 
that is, the executive body of the All-India National Con- 
gress, an almost exclusively Hindu organisation, showed 
signs of being prepared to help him in this object. The 
matter came up in Calcutta in the latter half of December, 
at a time when nearly every important organisation in the 
country holds its annual session. A grand meeting of the 
All-Parties Conference, known as the All-Parties Conven- 
tion, was held a few days before the meetings of the All- 
India National Congress and Mr. Jinnah’s half of the 
All-India Moslem League. The former, however, displayed 
considerable intransigence in the matter of Mahomedan 
claims, and Mr. Jinnah and his followers declined even to be 
present at its deliberations until the eve of their con- 
*See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 73, December 1928, p. 103. 
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clusion, when Mr. Jinnah attended in order to put the 
claims of his community forward in the shape of a number 
of amendments to the main resolution recommending the 
Convention to accept the Nehru report. His arguments 
were roughly handled by Mr. Jayakar, the Maharashtra 
leader, and so decisively rejected by the Convention that 
he left with a deep sense of mortification. Immediately 
afterwards, he dissolved the session of his Moslem League 
and made it clear that the time for negotiations between 
himself and the Hindu leaders had passed. The course of 
events, in fact, was forcing Mr. Jinnah and his followers 
back to the position occupied by Sir Mohammad Shafi, and 
the next development was an earnest attempt on the part 
of the Mahomedans to achieve unity of action so that their 
community might the better uphold its claims. A striking 
demonstration of Mahomedan unity was, it so happened, 
to be made a few days after Mr. Jinnah’s infructuous 
attempt to achieve Hindu-Mahomedan unity at Calcutta. 
It took the form of the great rally at Delhi on December 31 
and January 1 under the leadership of the Aga Khan. 
Meanwhile, however, the All-India National Congress held 
its annual session and accepted Mr. Gandhi’s resolution 
recommending civil disobedience unless some steps should 
be taken by Parliament before the end of 1929 to implement 
the Nehru report. The development of Mahomedan 
opposition to the report is of profound importance in view 
of the adoption of this resolution, and for reasons to which 
we will come in a moment. 

Nothing could have been a greater success from the 
Mahomedan point of view than the Aga Khan’s meeting, 
for it comprised literally every possible section of Maho- 
medan political and religious thought, from the most 
conservative to the most extreme. Sir Mohammad Shafi 
was there and so were the Ali brothers; Mr. Jinnah’s 
wing of the Moslem League was represented in strength, 
and important religious leaders, who had hitherto kept 
aloof from politics, attended in order to mark their sense of 
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the urgency of the occasion. The meeting had only one 
purpose in view, namely, to state clearly and with all the 
authority conferred by its fully representative character, 
the respects in which the Mahomedan community insisted 
that the Nehru report should be altered before they would 
accept it as a fair solution of India’s constitutional problem, 
or as affording adequate protection for the rights of a 
minority community. The resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted, was of portentous length. It contained 
the now familiar Mahomedan demands, that is, the main- 
tenance of a separate electorate, the reservation of one-third 
of the seats in the legislatures for Mahomedans, the separa- 
tion of Sind with its strong Mahomedan majority from 
Bombay, the promotion of the North West Frontier pro- 
vince (which contains an overwhelming majority of Maho- 
medans) to the status of a Governor’s province, statutory 
provision for the adequate representation of Mahomedans 
in the public service and, generally, guarantees for the 
future welfare-—economic, political and religious—of their 
community in any future constitution which might be 
drawn up for India. On all these points the delegates held 
that the Nehru report was unsatisfactory. ‘There is con- 
siderable significance in the terms of this resolution and in 
the way in which it was drafted. The extremes of Maho- 
medan political thought were present in the persons of 
Sir Mohammad Shafi the Conservative, and the Ali brothers 
who lead the extreme Mahomedan left and claim unquali- 
fied independence for India. The resolution omitted any 
mention of independence or Dominion status. It merely 
postulated a federal constitution for India with residuary 
powers for the provinces. This latter provision isimportant, 
for, if the Mahomedan claims were to be conceded, and if 
Sind, the North West Frontier, and Baluchistan were in 
consequence to be made into full provinces, there would be 
five out of eleven Indian provinces (excluding Burma) with 
a Mabomedan majority and, presumably, Mahomedan 
control over the provincial politics. With residuary powers 
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left to the provinces of a federal India, the Mahomedan 
community would clearly be in a strong position over a 
great part of the country. 

It is perhaps unlikely that the Mahomedans will insist 
upon every item in their Delhi resolution, but they will 
certainly stick to the clauses relating to the electorate, to 
the reservation of seats, and to Sind and the North West 
Frontier, and the degree of unity achieved by them on the 
subject of the report is not likely to decrease. Indeed, a 
debate which took place in the Legislative Assembly in the 
middle of March, showed that it had grown firmer in the two 
and a half months which had elapsed since the Aga Khan’s 
meeting. The debate arose out of a motion of censure 
against the Government by the leader of the Congress 
party on the general ground of lack of response to India’s 
claim for a constitutional advance. ‘The Nehru report 
inevitably became the centre of the debate, for the first 
Mahomedan member who spoke pointedly asked what sort 
of constitutional advance was desired, and he plainly stated 
that Mahomedans would have nothing to do with advance 
on the lines of the report. Every other Mahomedan speaker 
except one—and they were drawn from every part of the 
Assembly, including Pandit Motilal Nehru’s own party, 
the Congress party—followed suit. Particularly important 
was Mr. Jinnah’s denunciation of the report because it 
showed that every section of the All-India Moslem League 
—the representative body for the whole of Mahomedan 
India—rejected the report as a basis for the future con- 
stitution. 

The latest scenes in the Nehru report drama, at any rate 
up to the time of writing, took place in Delhi and Surat 
at the end of March and the beginning of April. At Delhi 
Sir Mohammad Shafi’s and Mr. Jinnah’s wings of the 
Moslem League met in order, as it was hoped, to unite 
once more in an undivided All-India Moslem League, whilst 
at Surat the annual session of the All-India Hindu Maha- 


sabha took place. As already made clear, the events in 
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Calcutta last December left the Mahomedans determined 
to achieve political unity among themselves, a determina- 
tion to which effect was largely given by the Aga Khan’s 
meeting. But the split in the Moslem League offered a 
constant menace to the unity so hardly won, and Mr. 
Jinnah and Sir Mohammad Shafi, after holding informal 
conferences in Delhi in February, decided to hold simul- 
taneous meetings of their sections of the League in Delhi 
at the end of March. The delegates assembled at the 
appointed time, but Sir Mohammad Shafi could not attend 
on account of illness, and in his absence, his leading fol- 
lowers found themselves unable to agree with Mr. Jinnah 
on certain points. This disagreement made it possible for 
the few Mahomedan delegates who belong to the Congress 
school of politics to bring the proceedings to a standstill, 
and the open rapprochement which had been looked for 
did not materialise. The pourparlers between Sir 
Mohammad Shafi and Mr. Jinnah, however, showed that 
there were no longer any insuperable obstacles to joint 
political action—at any rate as far as the Nehru report was 
concerned—and it seems certain that the next meeting of 
the All-India Moslem League will be a meeting of the 
United League. At the moment of writing, the Mahomedan 
community is ranged with all but complete unanimity 
against the report. 

Hindu political opinion of all shades is, on the whole, 
favourable to the report, but the steady growth in the 
strength of Mahomedan hostility towards it has, not un- 
naturally, provoked some reaction on the Hindu side. At 
different times during the past few months, individual 
spokesmen and public meetings have given expression to 
the uneasiness which is felt by many Hindus at what they 
regard as the surrender of national interests in face of 
Mahomedan threats, and the delegates to the last annual 
session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Surat did not 
fail to make this point of view clear. In particular, the 
chief figure in Mahasabha politics at the moment, Dr. 
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Moonjee, a veteran Maharashtra politican whose word is, 
for all practical purposes, the word of the united Mahasabha, 
declared after the Surat meeting that since the Mahomedans 
had rejected the Nehru report out of hand in spite of its 
many concessions, the Hindu Mahasabha would have noth- 
ing to do with it until the Mahomedan attitude changed. 
Without any doubt this is the attitude of many Hindus, and 
in the Punjab, the North West Frontier and Sind, a large 
majority of them refuse to accept that part of the report 
which attempts to solve the questions at issue between the 
two communities. 

It is also worth noticing that Sikh opinion is moving more 
and more against the report, and it is by now clear that the 
majority of this important community feel that the pro- 
posed constitution would not safeguard their interests or 
give them their due weight in the government not only of 
the country but of their own province, the Punjab. Lastly, 
the leaders of the famous “ Justice ” party in the South of 
India have recently shown signs of disapproval of certain 
fundamental proposals in the report, and it seems likely 
that this large and important body will ultimately decide 
that the report does not serve the best interests of India. 
The truth is that the Nehru report was written with one 
main object, to lay down the lines of a future constitution 
for India which would meet with the approval of a majority 
of both Hindus and Mahomedans. It was, in fact, an 
attempt, and a sincere and courageous one, to solve the 
present Hindu-Moslem problem which is almost entirely a 
political one. As we have seen, this main purpose has 
failed, and it seems clear that the report is not going to play 
any important part in future constitutional developments. 





The Statutory Commission 


III. Tue Statutory Commission 


HE Nehru report has been dealt with at some length 

because both it and the events which followed it 
constitute the other half of the story of the Statutory 
Commission. The report is the result of the best though, 
and most earnest efforts of the leaders of the movement to 
boycott the Commission. It represents the maximum 
amount of agreement possible even amongst the members 
of a small sub-committee of the All-Parties Conference—an 
ad hoc organisation formed for the purpose of achieving 
Hindu-Manomedan unity, and, as previous articles have 
shown,* far from fully representative of all interests—and 
yet the report has not the slightest chance of acceptance by 
the Mahomedans, to mention only the most important of 
the interests affected. No attempt is here being made to 
belittle the Nehru report. It represents an earnest effort 
on the part of earnest men to solve a great problem. In 
this fact indeed lies its importance and the value of its 
lesson for India and Great Britain. For the events already 
described bring forcibly to our notice a great truth which 
is as obvious as the Himalaya mountains, which has for 
years been enunciated by writers and speakers—Indian as 
well as foreign—but which is to-day being overlooked 
because it is so easy to use the words, India and Indians, as 
a sort of mental shorthand to denote a great and varied 
assembly of peoples, countries and conditions. We save 
ourselves trouble by using these words, but if in using them 
we never lose sight of the reality that “India” means a 
collection of countries as large and heterogeneous as those 
of western and central Europe, and that two individual 
“‘ Indians ” may be further from each other in language, 
race and tradition than an Englishman and a Spaniard, it 


*See Tue Rounp Tastz, No. 71, June 1928, p. 574, and No 73, 
December 1928, p. Io!. 
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would lead to a far truer conception of the Indian problem 
than is general to-day. The truth is that there is no 
Indian nation. But there is one in the making—if the 
British are resolute and generous enough to persevere in 
their self-imposed task of creating one. For what is it 
which holds together these widely diverse and scattered 
peoples and territories so inaccurately called India ? 
Hinduism undoubtedly supplies spiritual unity of a sort. 
But the binding force in a practical sense is their common 
subjection to British rule. For generations that mighty 
centrifugal force has imposed unifying conditions on the 
bewildering variety of Indian circumstances and Indian 
peoples. Under the shadow of that power, the different 
races, one might almost say the different nations, of India 
have lived secure from the age-old terror of invasion from 
without. The immense growth of communications, the 
spread of education and, perhaps more than anything else, 
the use of a common language, English, have brought all 
these varied peoples together, physically and mentally. 
British rule has made them citizens of one State, and so 
it is perhaps natural that the subjects of that rule, as well 
as foreigners, should regard the State as a nation and think 
and argue accordingly. Such an assumption is, however, 
a profound mistake. Withdraw British rule and the 
magnetic force which holds the different parts of India 
together is gone and the parts fall asunder again. 

All this is trite enough, but it needs to be reaffirmed 
in present circumstances, and the events described in the 
foregoing sections have reaffirmed it in a manner which 
can neither be denied nor overlooked. Had India been a 
nation, the Nehru report would have been a vastly different 
document from what it is, and its fate would also have been 
different. Behind the Mahomedan opposition to it is the 
fundamental fear that the Mahomedan community will be 
swallowed up by the Hindus. Behind the opposition of 
Sikhs, Punjabi Hindus and Sindhi Hindus is the fear of 


being subjected to their Mahomedan neighbours—a tradi- 
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tional and instinctive fear. The depressed classes, whose 
number is not less than that of the total population of the 
British Isles, do not want the constitution foreshadowed 
by the Nehru report because they fear that, if British rule 
loses its ancient vigour, neither they nor their children can 
ever hope to attain to the full stature of equal citizenship 
with their Hindu fellows. And so it goes on, classes, 
communities, interests, all afraid of each other because at 
present they are units brought into fortuitous touch, not 
parts of a single national organism. Nothing but good can 
come of a clear understanding on this point, and to the 
extent to which it makes such an understanding possible 
the Nehru report is a document of value both to India and 
to Great Britain. The net result of its publication and of 
the fight which has raged round it has been to prepare the 
way for the publication of the report of the Statutory 
Commission, for there is no rival to it in the field, nor can 
one now be produced. The big issues between Hindus and 
Mahomedans have now been fought out, not only before 
the Commission and the Indian Central Committee, but 
also in the country generally. Herein lies the crux of the 
Indian political problem. It is not a question of the suita- 
bility of this or that constitutional device or administra- 
tive arrangement. The problem is how to arrange for an 
advance by a number of heterogeneous, unequally developed, 
and in some cases mutually hostile peoples and com- 
munities to a common goal, Indian nationhood. Between 
the British Government and the overwhelming majority of 
Indian politicians there is no quarrel about the goal. The dis- 
pute is mostly about the pace of the advance, and to a lesser 
degree about the line that it should take and the method. 
The problem is one of frightful difficulty and it cannot be 
solved either by the British or the Indian people acting 
apart. But the publication of the Nehru report should, on 
the whole, make the next step easier because it has brought 
home to every Indian political leader what the work of 
constitution making for this country means. One com- 
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munity will not trust another; but in the last resort, in 
spite of platform and newspaper oratory to the contrary, 
they will trust the British Parliament and the British 
people and, notwithstanding the mists of controversy 
to-day, a change even in the attitude of many of the most 
prominent promoters of the boycott can already be seen. 
It is a change too which, in the writer’s opinion, will 
become more definite and more apparent with every month 
that passes. 

The publication of the Commission’s report is the event 
for which political India is now waiting. Just as the 
leaders of political thought turned from a policy of mere 
non-co-operation some years ago, so they are now turning 
from one of boycott and mere negation. The delegation 
which will represent India’s case before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Commiteee next year will include representatives 
of every school of Indian political thought, and the new 
statute, when it comes into operation, will find everyone 
except the extremists prepared to work it. This is a bold 
thing to say, but it is warranted by the circumstances. 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues, both British and Indian, 
have done their work well. Its amount alone is a staggering 
tale. Every possible shade of opinion has been expressed 
notwithstanding the absence of representatives of the 
political parties which stood for the boycott. The views of 
these parties have been fully given in the press, at public 
meetings, and in the proceedings of the various legislative 
bodies. Above all, the Nehru report has, as already made 
clear, left no doubt about their aspirations. ‘They could 
not indeed have been brought more forcibly or fully to the 
attention of the Commission. In all these ways and in 
hundreds of memoranda and oral statements, Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues have ample material to work upon. 
Nor can organised hostile demonstrations and organised 
misrepresentation conceal the truth that in every part of 
India they have met with co-operation, except in the case 
of certain political parties, and the opinions of these, when 
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traced to their source, are found to be those of a compara- 
tively small body of men. Even their views, moreover, 
have in some instances changed since they first agreed to 
the boycott, and they are changing still. The events 
described in the two preceding sections have materially 
helped to bring about this alteration in the attitude of 
many of India’s leading men, and the next few months may 
see it become still more definite. For the dangers of the 
course to which Mr. Gandhi and the supporters of his 
resolution at Calcutta would commit India, if they had 
their way, are only too clearly perceived. The Nehru 
report can hardly be accepted by the British Parliament 
for the reasons already given. If it is sought to give effect 
to the resolution of the Calcutta Congress, what will be its 
instruments ? Not the political parties and the political 
leaders, for none of them will have anything more to do 
with non-co-operation, the evil results of which are still in 
evidence. However desperately Mr. Gandhi and his 
associates may strive to keep their new non-co-operation 
movement free from violence, it will inevitably pass into 
the hands which were responsible for the ills described 
above, and strikes, bloodshed, and riots, and all the 
economic loss and human suffering that must accompany 
such disturbances will follow. The terrible inter-com- 
munal riots in Bombay last February, with their hundreds 
of killed and injured, are a grim and irrefutable proof that 
now, and for years to come, any widespread agitation will 
inevitably develop into Hindu-Moslem rioting on a scale 
not far short of civil war. India is tired of these things. 
And so it comes about that opinion is veering round more 
and more to the path of constitutional progress and nation- 
building to which Sir John Simon’s report will point the 
way. 


India 
April 1929. 





GREAT BRITAIN: THE GOLDEN 
MEAN 


HE physical conditions which govern the dates when 

this article has to be written and printed form a difficult 
obstacle to overcome. Prophecy about the outcome 
of the general election would be singularly futile, when 
every reader will stand possessed of the result by the time 
this review reaches his hands. At the same time, no critical 
survey of the post-election political situation is possible to 
one who has to write under pre-election conditions. 

In these circumstances it would not serve any useful 
purpose to attempt the usual analysis of political forces 
and opinions which forms the basis of these periodical 
reviews. (Some comments on the industrial situation will 
be found elsewhere). The strange and exciting portents 
that mark the approach of a general election in Great 
Britain have for several weeks forced themselves upon the 
ordinary citizen. The popular press, under its several 
millionaire owners, has been manceuvring for position— 
sometimes even committing itself to opinions. But these 
opinions (as the initiated know) reflect more often the 
particular relations, or lack of relations, between the indi- 
vidual proprietors and the leading statesmen, than the 
considered judgment of editors. The hoardings have been 
enriched with vast and spectacular appeals, recording the 
achievements and defining the ambitions of the several 
political parties. The leading oratorical champions have 
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issued their programmes from the platform and by means 
of the wireless—the latter a new method of political 
propaganda, which seems to require but scarcely yet to 
have developed a new technique. In addition, in every 
constituency throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, the candidates of each contending party, by every 
known resource of spoken and written appeal, have claimed 
the suffrages of the people. What will be the result of 
this formidable onslaught the writer of these words cannot 
know. What has been the result every reader will have 
learned. 

One reflection is, perhaps, worth making. No one who 
has followed the course of politics during the last few years 
can fail to have noticed one sign of the times. We are no 
longer left with no other alternatives except the dictator 
or the soviet. The Socialist party has been moving to the 
right as the Conservative party has been moving to the 
left. The wild and subversive ideas of a few years ago 
have faded into the background. The Socialist programme 
no longer requires for its adornment the old flag of revo- 
lution; rather it appears top-hatted, frock-coated, be- 
spatted and adorned with the Albert watch-chain of 
respectability. Liberalism is more socialist than the 
Labour party. Conservatism is more advanced than Vic- 
torian Liberalism. Labour is approximating to nineteenth 
century radicalism. 

These changes, however disconcerting they may be to 
the partisan, are eminently satisfactory to the patriot. The 
gradual approximation of party programmes to one another, 
the steady movement towards common sense away from 
extremism, the unconscious but powerful forces of gradual- 
ism as opposed to revolution, all these are welcome indica- 
tions that the old country is at last recovering from the 
shocks and ravages of war and settling down to the quieter 
controversies of peace. Parliamentary and constitutional 
government becomes possible when all parties accept the 
general structure of society. It is impracticable, as Lord 
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Balfour once pointed out, when the citizens of a great 
nation disagree profoundly about fundamentals. And it 
may perhaps be said, without exaggeration, that socialism 
is dead in all except the rank and file of the Socialist party. 
The leaders have ceased to believe in it. 

This steady process of moderation has profoundly 
affected party politics. The whole temper of the nation 
is cooler than it was five years ago. Passions, then excited 
to breaking point, are now calmed and soothed. ‘The 
fortunes of the Socialist party, from the narrow party point 
of view, may be greatly favoured by this change; the 
interests of the nation must be greatly served by it. Per- 
haps, when the history of these times comes to be written, 
this steadying process may prove to be at once Mr. Bald- 
win’s political grave and his political monument. 


Note 


The following figures show the state of parties in November 1924. 
when Mr. Baldwin assumed office, and at the dissolution. 
November 1924 Dissolution 1929 
Unionists 419 396 
Labour 151 160 
Liberals 40 46 
Independents 5 7 


Vacant _ 6* 


* The vacant seats were Aylesbury, Carlisle, Cambridge University, 
Ince, Mansfield and Thirsk and Malton. 





IRELAND : EVENTS IN THE FREE 
STATE 


I. Poxitica. 


UR political wild men are always anxiously watching 

for an opportunity to blow the embers of ancient 
hatreds into a fresh blaze, and they have had some splendid 
opportunities during the last few months. Mr. de Valera’s 
forcibly prolonged visit to Belfast is an excellent case in 
point. The die-hards both north and south of the Boyne 
were sadly in need of a tonic when this admirable chance 
for staging an explosion took place. ‘The Northern Govern- 
ment, faced with real domestic issues that are dividing its 
supporters, and an imminent general election, naturally 
welcomed a chance of consolidating its followers by a 
display of the strong hand against the common foe, whilst 
Fianna Fail hailed with equal delight the chance of a 
comfortable martyrdom for their leader. An exclusion 
order of long standing was in existence against Mr. 
de Valera’s entrance into Northern Ireland, and consequently 
the Belfast Government were entirely within their rights 
in ordering his arrest when he went to Belfast early in 
February to open a Gaelic League bazaar. But a great 
deal of water has flowed under the political bridges since 
that exclusion order was made, and Mr. de Valera has now 
definitely adopted constitutional methods of agitation and 
is leader of the Opposition in the Dail. Moreover, less 
than a year ago he was permitted to attend Cardinal 
O’Donnell’s funeral at Armagh without molestation. 
Bearing these facts in mind, it would seem that the situation 
might have been well met by immediately returning him 
forcibly but politely to Dublin, and such a course would 
have satisfied both justice and good manners. Unfortu- 
nately other counsels prevailed, but the Free State as a 
whole refused to be provoked, and after the passing of 
sundry fiery and eloquent resolutions by public bodies and 
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a futile debate in the Dail, Mr. de Valera was left to enjoy 
his enforced holiday from politics in peace. The Free 
State Government quite properly refused to make any 
public representations on the matter. Strangely enough, 
Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, who voiced the protest of Fianna 
Fail in the Dail, complained that Mr. de Valera had not 
received the treatment to which he was entitled as a citizen 
of the co-equal British Commonwealth, but Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, the Minister for Defence, when replying for the 
Government, rightly pointed out that this claim was based 
on the fallacious assumption that there was a common 
government of the British Commonwealth, when in fact 
there was no such thing, and that we could not complain 
if Northern Ireland exercised a right which we would 
maintain and exercise ourselves and which was éxercised 
constantly against citizens of the Free State seeking 
entrance to America or any other country that demands 
visas. Membership of the British Commonwealth did not 
give to the several governments constituting that Common- 
wealth the right to interfere with one another in what 
they consider to be their internal affairs. 

A far more serious matter than Mr. de Valera’s excursion 
over the border is the revival of political terrorism in 
Dublin. For some time past the criminal courts have 
been dealing normally with cases of political or alleged 
political character, and convictions have been secured from 
Dublin juries, where all important criminal cases are now 
tried. This was distasteful to the extremists and, after 
various provocative articles in the mosquito Republican 
press, desperate attempts at intimidation have been made. 
The foreman of a jury which had convicted a notorious 
gunman was attacked and badly wounded, and a witness who 
had given evidence against the men who tore down a Union 
Jack in Dublin on Armistice Day was brutally murdered. 
Other witnesses have had to leave the country. It is clear 
that a small secret society of determined gunmen—probably 
the same men who murdered Kevin O’Higgins—are once 
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more actively at work, and it is obvious that the lapsing of 
the Public Safety Act, which took place at the end of last 
year, is not unconnected with the revival of their activities. 
This Act enabled such crimes to be dealt with summarily 
by military courts. It is believed that the Government 
are well informed as to the identity of this murder gang, 
but lack the evidence necessary to secure convictions. 
Intensive police action has been taken and many arrests 
made, but, apart from keeping the extreme element on the 
move, no results seem to have been obtained. The real 
conspirators, as has so often been the case before, are 
probably using younger dupes to execute their plans. 
Mr. Cosgrave has courageously and frankly defined the 
attitude of the Government towards this attempt to poison 
the wells of justice, and has promised that they will leave 
no stone unturned to secure the proper public administra- 
tion of the law by judges and juries without intimidation. 
This declaration, made during a speech at the recent North 
Dublin election, was naturally denounced by Fianna Fail 
as good electioneering tactics, and was followed by a most 
discreditable debate in the Dail, in which each party did 
its best to prove that Mr. Kipling’s mordant lines, “ We 
are not ruled by murderers, but only—by their friends,” 
might well be applied to the other. Such washing of dirty 
linen, whilst doubtless giving relief to the emotions of the 
parties concerned, is utterly futile and disgraceful and 
makes one wonder if the curse of Cain which has lain so 
heavily upon our country will ever be eradicated until 
those directly concerned with the civil war and the events 
which preceded it are replaced by a new party innocent 
of all complicity in these events, or a new generation 
ignorant of the hatreds they engendered. 

During this debate the Fianna Fail deputies covertly 
insinuated that Kevin O’Higgins was murdered by dis- 
gruntled members of the Civic Guard, whom he had 
sternly punished for cruelty to Republican prisoners—an 
insinuation absolutely without foundation in fact or 
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probability. Mr. de Valera’s contribution to the discussion 
was entirely characteristic. Prefacing his remarks by a 
statement that the authority of the Dail was faulty and 
that it has secured a de facto position by illegitimate means, 
he proceeded to declare that when the flag of the republic 
was run up against an executive that was bringing off a 
coup d’état he stood by the flag of the republic and he would 
do it again. As a practical rule he was prepared to accept 
majority rule in settling matters of national policy and, 
therefore, as deciding who it was that should be in charge 
of order, but nevertheless the extreme element which 
remained outside the Dail could claim exactly the same 
continuity that his party and he himself claimed up to 
1925. In his view, the only way to secure order was to 
remove any barriers that prevented any section of the 
people coming into the Dail. There was no use in the 
Government blinding themselves to the fact that they 
were regarded as simply continuing in another form British 
authority in the Free State, and any other executive that 
got into their position would have the same moral handicap, 
unless they were able to get the acceptance of some common 
assembly—whatever that may mean. ‘The real significance 
of this turgid and contradictory pronouncement lies in the 
fact that it reveals Mr. de Valera’s fatal weakness as the 
possible head of an Irish government, because he apparently 
admits that the final authority resides in any infinitesimal 
coterie of gunmen who choose to proclaim themselves an 
Irish republican executive and that he is prepared to dance 
to any tune they whistle. It was never more apparent 
that his vanity and self-deception have made him the 
Kerensky of the Irish revolution, always hoping to control 
the extremists by courting and imitating them; a fatal 
delusion which may well leave him without policy or support 
in some vital hour. One cannot successfully run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds. Mr. O’Connell, the 
leader of the Labour party, who followed him in the 
debate, very properly asked him point-blank who was the 
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government of this country if'those people who had been 
voted into power by the majority of the Dail were not 
the-government of the country. And he wisely added that 
the people as a whole are sick of this kind of talk. They 
do not want to go back to 1921, they do not want to know 
what happened in 1921, they want to forget it. It was 
another Labour deputy, Mr. Anthony, who in a recent 
fatuous debate on whether the Dail should sit on Catholic 
holidays of obligation, reminded the Fianna Fail deputies 
that they could find a better use for their religious zeal in 
asking the people to observe the Commandments, parti- 
cularly the great Commandment “Thou shalt not kill.” 
The North Dublin by-election which resulted in the election 
of the Government candidate Dr. O’Higgins, a brother of 
Kevin O’Higgins, by the slender majority of 151 votes 
indicates no real change in public opinion, because in the 
by-election which took place in the same constituency last 
year Mr. Larkin, the Labour Communist candidate, received 
over eight thousand votes which in the recent election, 
owing to the absence of a Labour candidate, went to Mr. 
Oscar Traynor, the Fianna Fail candidate. Over 13,000 
more electors voted, and both parties polled more votes, 
but nevertheless nearly 40 per cent. of the electorate did 
not vote at all, a disquieting fact which shows that too many 
people are still inclined to say “a curse on both your 
houses.” It is not without its humorous aspect that whilst 
these real political battles were being fought outside, the 
annual Sinn Fein Conference, composed of Miss Mary 
MacSwiney and her friends, should have been engaged in 
formulating a new constitution for the country in their 
own particular and private Dail, which has no valid existence 
outside their powerful imaginations. 

Two questions of more vital importance, which were 
likely to cause friction with England, have been amicably 
adjusted. The Wigg-Cochrane case* has been finally laid 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 71, June, 1928, p. 594; No. 72, September, 
1928, p. 822; and No. 74, March, 1929, p. 384. 
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to rest by a settlement under which the Free State will pay 
the retiring civil servants the compensation decreed by the 
Privy Council, and the British Treasury will refund to the 
Free State the extra expense so incurred. This settlement 
saves the faces of all concerned as it satisfies the civil 
servants, upholds the decision of the Privy Council, and 
provides that the British Government which called the tune 
shall also pay the piper. The crux which had arisen 
regarding the return of the British silver coinage to England 
has also been settled. This process becomes necessary 
owing to the issue of our new coinage. The total of British 
silver coinage circulating in Ireland is about one million 
and a half pounds nominal value, and the arrangement 
come to is that £750,000 worth of this coinage is to be 
taken over by England at its face value during a period of 
ten years. Mr. Blythe will therefore get his profit on the 
transaction but it will not be so large nor so promptly paid 
as he expected. Substantial profit, estimated at about 
£150,000 per annum, will, however, accrue from the new 
tariff of 25 per cent. on woollens and worsteds and the 
increased duty of § per cent. on articles of wearing apparel 
made up wholly or in part from woollen or worsted woven 
tissues. ‘This duty, which has been imposed on the advice 
of the Tariff Commission after an exhaustive inquiry, 
is the most justifiable of any so far created. The woollen 
industry is an old and healthy Irish industry, suitable to 
our conditions, with raw material available at its doors, 
which was almost extinguished by penal legislation in the 
past. The duty is not to apply to blanketing or to carpeting 
or other floor coverings, and there is to be an imperial 
preferential rate equal to four-fifths of the full-rate. The 
effect of this tariff should be to enable the Free State manu- 
facturers to re-establish themselves in the home market 
where they have lost ground during the recent period of 
disturbance and to recover at least the proportion of the 
trade which they formerly held. At the present time a 
substantial export trade, particularly to America, is being 
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maintained with fair success, and the Tariff Commission 
believe that by reason of the experience of the management, 
the skill of the workers, and the efficiency of the equip- 
ment, the mills are ready to take advantage of any pro- 
tection now afforded them. The Commission consider 
that protection for a period of ten years would give adequate 
assurance as to the stability of the industry, encourage 
the investment of capital, enable manufacturing costs to 
be reduced, and result in the development of good market- 
ing methods and of satisfactory relations between the 
manufacturing and the wholesale and retail houses. At the 
end of that period, they believe, the industry should be 
in a strong enough position to maintain itself against com- 
petitors without the aid of a tariff. In 1926 the industry 
employed 2,735 persons, the total value of goods made was 
£737,336, the amount paid in wages and salaries was 
£209,532, and the number of mills working was forty-one. 
The most recent official figures. show that during the 
financial year 1927-28 the revenue which accrued from the 
imposition of new import duties initiated since the Free 
State was established amounted to £1,241,594, and the 
additional number of workers employed owing to their 
imposition was 10,865. In other words, each additionzl 
person employed owing to these tariffs has cost the con- 
sumer £115. There must, therefore, be some limit to the 
imposition of tariffs at such a price. Other results involved 
were made apparent in the debate on the resolution im- 
posing the new woollen duties. On their introduction 
they were received with universal acclamation, but when 
the debate was resumed after a few days the Fianna Fail 
party had discovered in the interval that the new tariff 
was a double-edged sword which was likely to do serious 
injury to the already established and rapidly developing 
ready-made clothing industry, and they demanded that 
the duty on ready-mades should be increased by 15 per cent. 
instead of by § per cent., as recommended by the Tariff 
Commission and embodied in the financial resolution. Very 
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remarkable also was the admission of their principal spokes- 
man, Mr. Lemass, that there might be very sound arguments 
for a general policy of giving a preference to British goods. 

The debates on the ratification of the Kellogg Pact, 
which was carried by a majority of 33, exhibited the 
Oireachtas in a less favourable light. In both the Dail 
and the Senate our talent for cynical and destructive 
criticism was displayed in its most unattractive form. 
Apparently a considerable number of our representatives 
are so bellicose that they regard all instruments designed 
to promote international peace as silly and hypocritical ; 
but although they denounced the Pact as an absurdity, 
they have a child-like faith that the neutrality of Ireland 
will be guaranteed in time of war, quite forgetting that if 
nations will not keep a pledge to observe peace they are not 
likely to respect our neutrality if it suits their purpose to 
violate it. There are, unfortunately, people in this 
country evil enough to gloat over the prospects of an 
Anglo-American war, regardless of the fact that our most 
vital interests are against any such catastrophe, as there are 
no two countries in the world in whose good relations 
we are more interested, one the refuge and friend of our 
people, the other our nearest neighbour and best customer. 
This question involves issues, both national and inter- 
national, too great to be a jest for those whom Mr. 
McGilligan aptly described as the comedians of the Fianna 
Fail party. As he pointed out, the evil effect of talking 
uncouthly is more serious in international than in domestic 
matters. But the use of uncouth language is by no means 
confined to the Fianna Fail party. Mr. Blythe’s recent 
statement that he would administer two jackboots to the 
Incorporated Law Society if it did not accept his views 
concerning compulsory Irish is another interesting example 
ofitsuse. The reason for his wrath is that the Law Society, 
after vainly seeking for reasonable amendment in the 
Legal Practitioners’ Qualification Bill,* about the terms 

* See Tar Rounp Taste, No. 74, March, 1929, p. 385. 
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of which they were not even consulted, has decided to 
oppose the measure, as they are quite entitled todo. This 
Bill provides that in future every law student must pass 
three examinations in the Irish language and cannot be 
admitted as a barrister or a solicitor unless he is able to 
prove that he can conduct the business of his clients, 
both oral and written, in Irish. Such a standard is not 
humanly possible. There is no legal text book written in 
Irish, nor is there likely to be. The Irish language is 
not a living language in the sense that French or English 
is, and it has no native words for legal technicalities or 
modern inventions. ‘The Bill is, in short, unworkable and 
oppressive, and must lead to inefficiency in legal education. 
It is almost unanimously opposed by the solicitors’ pro- 
fession, and although it has passed the Dail, it will probably 
be amended in the Senate. No one could complain if it 
only made Irish a compulsory subject at the preliminary 
examination, but the standard it proposes is impossible. 
The truth is that when Irish, if ever, becomes the general 
language of the people, it will gradually permeate all 
classes and professions and must be used by the lawyers, 
just as English supplanted Latin and French as a legal 
language in the past. ‘To attempt to force it upon the 
legal profession can only retard instead of encouraging 
its use. 

Mr. Blythe’s seventh budget is dull but satisfactory. 
The deficit which seemed very probable at the beginning 
of the year has, owing to considerable economies and im- 
proved revenue returns in the last few months, been 
transformed into a surplus of £100,000. Net revenue for 
the coming year is estimated at {23,939,000 and expendi- 
ture at £23,925,000. On the expenditure side allowance 
has been made for £435,000 as the anticipated amount of 
over-estimation, while the sum of {1,080,000 has been 
deducted for items of abnormal and non-recurrent ex- 
penditure. A new loan of {5,000,000 will be issued during 
the year, and for its service an additional annuity of L200 
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will be required. Our public debt at present amounts 
to {£23,517,000, but after various assets have been de- 
ducted this sum is reduced to a net total of {13,983,000 
and the entire deadweight debt of the Free State is less 
than {20,000,000. The position, therefore, is that no 
new taxation is necessary and no remission of taxation is 
possible. Our national credit is high and firmly estab- 
lished, a circumstance which not only enables us to borrow 
on favourable terms but also improves the prospects of 
substantial industrial development. Henceforward there 
is reason to hope that, while perhaps there will be con- 
siderable fluctuation in the return of individual taxes, 
and while the bulk receipts of revenue may go up or down, 
a gradually improving yield will be obtained, taking one 
year with another. The only danger of a further decline 
lies in the fact that a considerable proportion of our customs 
revenue is now obtained from protective duties imposed 
in pursuance of our tariff policy. If these duties achieve 
their purpose and stimulate increased production in home 
industries they will give a lessening return. Mr. Blythe 
believes that even if this happens the increased prosperity 
of our industries will cause new streams of revenue to 
flow into the Exchequer. He states that the Government 
carefully considered the British de-rating scheme and found 
that it would cost the Free State £2,231,000, a sum which 
would involve at least seven items of new or increased taxa- 
tion, including an increase of income tax and taxes on sugar, 
tea, petrol, tobacco, and wearing apparel. The cost of 
relieving agricultural land and farm buildings would in the 
Free State be almost 92 per cent. of the whole. In Great 
Britain the cost of making good the rates lost by local 
authorities will be about 2°8 per cent. of the national 
revenue. In the Free State it would be about 9'2 per 
cent. of the revenue. Moreover, owing to the preponder- 
ance of agricultural land in the Free State, de-rating would 
involve the payment of about go per cent. of the revenue 
of the county councils and leave their present powers 
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undisturbed. This would naturally lead to an orgy of 
expenditure by these bodies, who would have power without 
responsibility. On the whole, therefore, it would at 
present appear that de-rating would necessitate changes 
in local government which would practically be equivalent 
to its abolition. The difficulty of applying a de-rating 
scheme to Ireland shows how impossible it is to legislate 
for Ireland and England on an identical basis, as was so 
often done in the past. We must learn to adjust our 
policy to our means. The only increase in taxation 
proposed is to raise the present tax on motor buses, which 
is based on seating capacity, by 150 per cent., so that the 
vehicle at present paying £40 a year will pay £100. The 
change will bring an increase of about £45,000 per annum 
to the Road Fund. On the whole, we may agree with 
Mr. Blythe that the way before us is not easy, but the 
difficulties to be surmounted appear to be distinctly less 
formidable than twelve months ago. The benefits of 
the economic and conservative policy of the last few years 


have begun to be felt. For the first time it is possible 
to look forward to the next budget without misgiving or 
anxiety. 


II. Economic anp GENERAL 


HE third volume of the Free State Census of Popula- 

tion deals with religions and birthplaces and reveals 
some interesting facts. The most important is the 
much greater proportional decline of Protestants than 
Catholics. From 1911 to 1926 the Catholic population 
declined by 2°2 per cent., the Jews by 3°1 per cent., and 
the various Protestant denominations taken together by 
32°5 percent. In 1926 there were 106,456 fewer Protestants 
in the Free State than in 1911. This decline is partially 
explained by the withdrawal of the British army and 
partly by the exodus of the landlord class during the 
disturbed period between 1918 and 1923. The decrease 
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was proportionately greater in the towns than in the 
rural districts. Catholics, on the contrary, increased in 
all the towns, in Dublin city and suburbs by as much as 
15°3 percent. ‘Taking the Free State as a whole, Catholics 
comprise 92°6 per cent. of the population, persons of all 
other religions accounting for only 7°4 per cent., or one 
in every 13 of the population. The distribution of the 
religions in the various occupations makes clear the extent 
to which the wealth and business of the country are still 
in the hands of the non-Catholic minority. Although 
non-Catholics form only 7 per cent. of the population, 
they comprise 27 per cent. of the farmers holding over 
200 acres, 17 per cent. of all the employers, managers and 
foremen in industry, 38 per cent. of the lawyers, 21 per 
cent. of the doctors, 32 per cent. of the dentists, 45 per 
cent. of the chartered accountants, 36 per cent. of the 
civil engineers, 20 per cent. of the railway officials, 53 per 
cent. of the bank officials, and 39 per cent. of the com- 
mercial travellers. ‘They also hold 29 per cent. of all the 
male clerkships not under the public administration, and 
15 per cent. of the civil service positions, but only 5 per 
cent. of the posts under the local government authorities. 
The Civic Guard, like its predecessor the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, is almost exclusively Catholic. 

Of the 102,208 non-natives residing in the Free State, 
35,132 were born in Northern Ireland, 36,685 in England 
and Wales, and 12,376 in Scotland. The nearest to these 
in number was the United States with 8,932. ‘The problem 
of Irish emigration to the latter country will be vitally 
affected by the new American Immigration Act which 
under President Hoover’s proclamation comes into force 
on July 1, and reduces the Free State quota from 28,567 
to 17,853. Whether the 10,000 odd Free State emigrants 
which this restriction will debar from entering the United 
States will go to Canada or some other British Dominion 
or whether they will be absorbed into our economic system 
is a problem which remains to be solved. 
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The trade statistics for the complete year 1928, which 
are now available, encourage one to hope that the latter 
result is possible, and show that our economic revival is 
continuing. Our imports continue to fall and our exports 
to rise. In 1927 our exports totalled £43,195,979, last 
year they rose to £44,799,112, while our imports have 
fallen from £59,123,717 in 1927 to {58,359,101 in 1928, 
so that our adverse trade balance is now £12,846,000, or 
a reduction of {2,398,000 during the last year. This 
figure is almost certainly less than our invisible exports, 
and so we would seem to have reached a condition of 
economic equilibrium. It is the lowest adverse trade 
balance reached for any one of the five years for which 
trade statistics are available. As usual, our best customer 
and chief supplier was Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
which took {43,140,459 of our exports as against {1,658,653 
exported to all other countries, including the United 
States, Germany, Belgium and France. Of these the 
United States was our largest customer, taking £308,759 
of our exports, Germany came next, taking £271,032, and 
Belgium third with £160,928. Moreover, each group of 
our exports shows an increase. Imports of margarine 
have almost ceased as a result of the prohibitive tariff. 
Imports of machinery, electrical goods and motor cars, 
all show significant increases, whilst in spite of the tariff 
imports of apparel have increased by £96,000. Other 
facts show that our economic trend continues in the 
right direction. The index number for food only is two 
points lower than last year, and, as compared with Great 
Britain, the cost of living has since 1926 fallen by 5°7 per 
cent. in the Free State, and by only 3°9 per cent. in Great 
Britain. Taken as a whole, agricultural prices have 
shown a slight improvement—39 per cent.—over the 
previous year, but are still lower than for any year between 
1915 and 1927. ‘There can be little doubt, however, that 
the world shortage of cattle, now assuming such serious 
proportions, is bound to raise the level of our agricultural 
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prices in the near future. The number of emigrants from 
the Free State also shows a steady decrease during the 
last four years, the total number being 24,691 in 1928, 
as compared with 27,148 in 1927, and 30,041 in 1926. 
This is at least a favourable indication that, as our pros- 
perity increases, so will employment be found at home 
for our surplus population. In this connection it is pleasant 
to record that the Government have, with the approval 
of all parties, removed the idiotic tariff on tractor parts 
which was hampering the Ford industry at Cork. The 
dispute between the Beet Growers’ Association* and 
the Belgian Sugar Company at Carlow has also been 
happily settled by an agreement which fixes a price of 
46 shillings a ton for beet of 15$ per cent. sugar content 
during the coming season. It may be added that the 
Belgian syndicate proved themselves competent masters 
of the art of agricultural bargaining in which the Irish 
farmer is a past master, and virtually secured a settlement 
on their own terms. Other gratifying features which 
indicate an upward trend in the economic position are 
increases in bank deposits, bank clearances, savings cer- 
tificates, and Post Office savings bank deposits. Our 
economic outlook is, therefore, reasonably hopeful, and 
the most serious economic problem which still demands 
treatment is that of transport. This problem, as in other 
countries, is almost entirely due to the bus competition 
which has seriously reduced the passenger traffic of the 
railways. ‘The whole country is now covered by an efficient 
and rapidly increasing service of buses which are injuring 
the new roads on which the Government has spent over 
£6,000,000 in recent years. The railways have to pay 
about {£200,000 a year in taxes, and at least a quarter of 
this sum is applied to the maintenance of roads for their 
rivals. The Great Southern Railway Company, which 
is now responsible for practically the entire Free State 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 66, March 1927, p. 350; No. 70, March 
1928, p. 378; and No. 74, March 1929, p. 391. 
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system, has decided to convert over 130 miles of its per- 
manent way between Galway and Dublin into a single 
track in order to reduce the expense of upkeep. Needless 
to state, no one can view the collapse of our railway system 
with equanimity, but so far no serious attempt has been 
made to solve the difficulty, although a drastic system of 
bus taxation has just been enacted. 

The courageous criticism of the Censorship Bill* in the 
Dail has borne good fruit, and it has emerged from that 
assembly in a much improved condition. ‘The preposterous 
definition of indecency, which seemed to declare any form 
of sexual love to be immoral, has been made intelligible 
and reasonable, and the extraordinary provision which gave 
the Minister of Justice power to select certain “ recognised 
associations ” who would be the only persons entitled to 
denounce any books they saw fit has been deleted. Such 
denunciation must now be made by individuals who cannot 
shelter themselves behind virtually anonymous associations 
of illiterate moral bullies. Professor Tierney, one of the 
deputies for the National University, who most effectively 
criticised the Bill, quoted with effect the views of Monsignor 
W. Barry, a leading Catholic writer on the subject of a 
censorship of fiction in England, who pointed out the 
difficulty and impossibility of the task, and stated that the 
censor of fiction in England was argued out of court by 
Milton and nailed to the pillory with Daniel Defoe. It 
has been a pleasant surprise to find that deputies of all 
parties have combined to resist and defeat the worst 
features of this dangerous Bill, and it now seems certain 
that it can only be used for the legitimate and proper 
purpose of suppressing definitely pornographic literature. 
This purpose could have been more easily and satisfactorily 
attained by a slight extension of the powers which the 
Minister for Justice already possesses. 

Legislation of a more valuable constructive kind is 


* See Tue Rounp Tastz, No. 73, December 1928, p. 162, and No. 74, 
March 1929, p. 389. 
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Ireland : Events in the Free State 
embodied in the Cork City Management Act* which has 
now become law and is already in operation. It is an 
attempt to adapt modern American and German methods 
of city government to our conditions. The Act provides 
that the City of Cork shall be managed in future by a small 
elected council of 21 members and a City Manager appointed 
by the Local Appointments Commission and removable 
only by a two-thirds majority of the council with the 
consent of the Minister for Local Government. The 
council has the power of making bye-laws, striking rates, 
borrowing money and controlling policy, but all the 
business of administration and the management of the city 
officials is reserved to the City Manager who is carefully 
safeguarded against interference. The first election proves 
that the citizens thoroughly approve of the scheme and 
that they are sick of politics in municipal affairs, as none 
of the orthodox political parties received much support 
and a business council has been elected. If it is successful 
it will probably be extended to the other Free State cities, 
and perhaps in time to the county councils, which are at 
present unwieldy bodies incapable of dealing with public 
business in an efficient and expeditious manner. The 
Cork experiment in local government may well provide a 
headline even outside Ireland. 

Shortly before his recent departure for the United States 
Colonel Fitzmaurice, our Atlantic ace, implored us to look 
forwards rather than backwards. Although we may not 
immediately satisfy his desire that we should also look 
upwards, we venture to suggest that the various projects 
mentioned in the foregoing pages indicate that Irishmen 
are now thinking principally of Ireland and its future. 
This is certainly the most satisfactory fruit of our freedom. 


The Irish Free State. 
May 1929. 
* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 73, December 1928, p. 157. 
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I. Tue Feperat Session 


HE Federal Parliament reassembled on February 7, 

and last week resumed its labours after a brief Easter 
recess. The relative standing of parties had undergone 
no alteration since the previous session ended and the 
Government, although its regular supporters number 
less than a moiety of the 245 members of the House of 
Commons, has been able to rely upon the unswerving 
fidelity of the group of Liberal Progressives to provide 
it with a comfortable majority. So it has always been 
free from any apprehension of the possibility of defeat in 
the House of Commons ; and its position has been mate- 
rially improved in another quarter because the operations 
of mortality have been very severe upon Conservative 
Senators during the past year and the allocation of the 
vacant seats to Liberals has now wiped out the Conserva- © 
tive majority in the Upper Chamber and left the Govern- 
ment with a clear path for its legislation. The Conser- 
vatives, who number 89, have been trying valiantly to 
fill the rdle of an aggressive Opposition, and their leader, 
Mr. R. B. Bennett, has shown considerable skill in his 
parliamentary tactics during the session; but he is still 
handicapped by a lack both of first-rate lieutenants and 
of the type of lively backbenchers who can make a Govern- 
ment’s life unhappy by intermittent guerilla warfare. 
The Conservative party is still faced with its fundamental 
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difficulty that a powerful element of its eastern supporters 
cling to the belief that it can regain the affections of 
Quebec, the real reservoir of conservatism in Canada, and 
will not countenance the kind of progressive programme 
which might captivate the West; and that without sub- 
stantial support from either the West or Quebec it cannot 
hope to command a parliamentary majority. The Inde- 
pendent Progressive group, with whom the three Labourites 
act in steady co-operation, has given the Conservatives 
intermittent support in their assaults upon the Govern- 
ment, but in the main they have taken their own indepen- 
dent line of criticism. 

So far the chief characteristic of the session has been 
its deplorable dullness, and old habitués of the Parliament 
Buildings attribute this fault to an unwonted dearth of 
forceful personalities and the temporary absence of real 
issues. The present House of Commons may be, as is 
claimed, a cross-section of the Canadian people and 
therefore truly representative, but it sadly needs what it 
now completely lacks: the leaven of a few members who 
are either fired with genuine political passion or are not 
afraid to indulge in intellectual liveliness even of a cynical 
brand. For the first part of the session the Government 
has adopted quicta non movere tactics and found them 
completely profitable. It has made satisfactory progress 
with its programme of legislation, which it has kept 
within very modest dimensions; it has produced a 
presentable budget ; and it has carefully avoided any issues 
which might threaten party solidarity or consolidate the 
Opposition forces. 

Mr. Robb, the Finance Minister, once more adopted the 
course of producing his budget before the end of the fiscal 
year and as a consequence many of the figures which he 
submitted on March 1 could only be of a provisional 
character. He forecast for the current year revenues 
totalling $454,942,000 and, as he placed the expenditure 
for the same period at $385,160,000, he claimed a net 
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surplus of $69,782,000, which is admitted on all hands to 
be a very satisfactory showing. A sum exactly equivalent 
to this amount has been applied to the reduction of the 
national debt, which Mr. Robb estimated would at the 
end of the fiscal year stand at $2,227,068,000. He also 
took credit for a reduction of the debt during the last 
six years by $226,708,000, or about 37 million dollars per 
annum, which had meant a saving of about 16} million 
dollars in annual interest charges. He was likewise able 
to give a very roseate survey of the Canadian National 
Railways’ financial position and declared that in 1928, 
after paying all interest charges with the exception of 
those due to the Government, it would show a surplus of 
at least 7 million dollars. The only important change in 
taxation was a reduction by one-third of the sales tax 
which will henceforth average about 2 per cent., but a 
number of what are known as “ nuisance” taxes levied 
on railway and steamship tickets, cables and telegrams, 
were wiped out. It was obviously a wise policy for the 
Government to adopt a passive attitude on tariff matters 
until Washington showed its hand and accordingly the 
fiscal changes were limited to a series of minor adjust- 
ments with the single exception of a new duty on copper 
rods which was clearly intended as retaliation for a dis- 
crimination practised by the American Copper Export 
Association against Canadian firms and was a polite hint 
that reprisals for fiscal aggression were possible. Mr. 
Robb also supplemented this action by some cryptic 
observations which were obviously intended for the benefit 
of Washington. 

It is (he said) our desire to trade freely with any and all who are 
willing to trade freely with us. What may or may not be possible 
in this particular depends necessarily in some measure on the pur- 
chasing power and fiscal policies of other countries. The policy of 
this administration is not a high tariff policy; it is a low tariff 
policy. Its policy is to encourage production at home, and the 


marketing of our excess of production abroad. In applying this 
policy both domestic and international factors must be considered. 
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The budget debate, which lasted nearly three weeks, 
found both the Conservatives and Progressives challenging 
the validity of the Finance Minister’s claim that prosperity 
was general throughout the Dominion, and, while the Con- 
servatives clamoured for a “ red-blooded” fiscal policy 
in view of the threatened upward revision of the American 
tariff, the Progressives deplored the absence of any important 
tariff reductions. Their divergent outlook was reflected 
in their respective amendments; the Conservatives in 
theirs regretted that the budget contained no provision 
for the safeguarding of Canadian agricultural and industrial 
interests, and the Progressive sub-amendment urged an 
immediate and substantial increase of the British prefer- 
ence. Inevitably the debate produced a generous ventila- 
tion of parliamentary opinion upon the all-engrossing 
subject of trade relations with the United States. The 
Conservatives, who are almost pathetically anxious for a 
higher American tariff in the confident hope that it will 
promote the restoration of their own political fortunes, 
made sedulous efforts to prod the Government into some 
declaration of faith on the subject. Some of their earlier 
speeches were of a very minatory character, but a realisa- 
tion that fear of reprisals might result in a modification 
of tariff plans at Washington was responsible for a more 
moderate tone in the later Conservative orations. Dr. 
Manion, a Conservative ex-Minister, advocated the calling 
of a special session to deal with the situation which an 
increase in the American tariff would create for Canada, 
and Mr. Ladner, of British Columbia, wanted the Govern- 
ment to arm itself with special emergency fiscal powers. 
Most of the Liberal members avoided any reference to 
trade relations, but towards the close of the debate both 
Premier King and Mr. Lapointe indulged in some general 
observations upon the subject. Premier King, dealing 
with the Conservative demand for “ red-blooded” 
measures, declared that what was more needed on 


Canada’s part was a cool-headed attitude, and deprecated 
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any action which might be construed in the United 
States as provocative, inasmuch as the American Con- 
gress might be impelled to raise its tariff to a higher level 
than was now contemplated. He accused the Conser- 
vatives of conjuring up an imaginary fiscal war between 
the two countries and intimated that his Government 
intended to await developments at Washington and 
declined to assume that injurious fiscal policies were 
contemplated by Congress. He also attempted to allay 
Conservative suspicions, aroused, partly by a recent visit 
of Mr. Malcolm, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
to Washington and partly by articles published in the 
Press of both countries to the effect that negotiations 
were afoot for a comprehensive bargain covering both 
tariff and transportation matters, on the basis of the 
Hoover administration modifying the threatened fiscal 
rigors in return for immediate Canadian co-operation in 
the completion of the St. Lawrence waterway. Mr. 
King, however, pronounced emphatically against the 
intermixing of the two questions, but the suspicious 
Conservatives recall his own suggestion in his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Kellogg about the waterway, that 
generous tariff concessions by the United States might 
produce a more sympathetic attitude in Canada towards 
the waterway. Mr. Lapointe also pleaded for cool 
restraint and declared that if one market was closed, 
others must be found; but that any revision of the 
Canadian tariff which might be embarked upon would 
be made solely from the viewpoint of Canadian interests 
and not as a policy of retaliation or fiscal warfare. The 
speeches of the Western members revealed a general 
apprehension lest the protectionist interests of Eastern 
Canada should be allowed to use a heightened American 
tariff as a weapon for their own economic aggrandisement 
at the expense of the farmers. The Liberals and Liberal 
Progressives, taking their cue from the Manitoba Free 
Press, rejected the idea of any direct retaliatory increase 
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in Canadian duties on the ground that such a move could 
not possibly benefit the producers of the prairie and 
maritime provinces, who would suffer most from a higher 
American tariff, and would merely make their plight 
worse by increasing the cost of living and production. 
Several Progressive members evinced a sympathy with the 
idea of greater Imperial economic co-operation and at 
least three of them endorsed the proposal made by Mr. 
Bennett in the debate on the Address that there should be 
called at Ottawa an Imperial Economic Conference for the 
discussion of schemes for the fuller co-ordination of the 
economic activities of the Commonwealth. The Pro- 
gressive proposal to increase the British preference was 
fiercely attacked by Mr. Bourassa who demanded 
instead its complete abolition on the ground that it 
was an obstacle to the promotion of international free 
trade. 

Much time in the earlier part of the session was as usual 
consumed in academic debates on resolutions introduced by 
private members. One whole day was given over to a 
discussion of the St. Lawrence waterway, but the Govern- 
ment carefully abstained from anything like a declaration of 
policy and indeed had claimed a further respite from this 
ordeal by its decision to hold a conference before negotia- 
tions with the United States are resumed, with the pro- 
vincial governments of Quebec and Ontario for the purpose 
of arriving at a settlement of the conflicting claims with 
regard to waterpowers on navigable rivers about which 
the Supreme Court of Canada had failed to give a satis- 
factory decision. However, the Government has given 
authority to a corporation called the Beauharnois Light Heat 
and Power Company to proceed with its power-canalisation 
scheme east of Montreal and, while the Manitoba Free Press 
and other opponents of this project aver that its construc- 
tion will establish a permanent obstacle to the completion 
of the deep waterway, the sponsors of the scheme and the 
friends of the Government contend that the works to be 
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undertaken on the Beauharnois canal can easily be fitted 
into the larger project of the waterway. 

There have also been intermittent discussions about the 
problem of the natural resources of the prairie provinces 
which are still the subject of negotiations with the pro- 
vincial administrations, and the Government was severely 
attacked for its part in connection with the lease to private 
interests of the power-site known as the Seven Sisters Falls 
which has produced a serious scandal and political crisis in 
Manitoba. It eventually, however, accepted a resolution 
moved by a Conservative member to the effect that these 
natural resources should be transferred to the provinces 
without any limiting conditions such as certain elements 
have desired to insert for the safeguarding of Catholic 
educational rights. 

So far the only serious discussion of imperial and foreign 
problems has arisen out of the Kellogg anti-war treaty to 
which Parliament gave its unanimous approval. The Con- 
servatives were exceedingly sceptical about its value and 
argued that the American cruiser programme and recent 
bellicose utterances of American papers and politicians were 
singularly at variance with its spirit. Some members raised 
the question of the reservations, but Premier King developed 
the thesis in regard to what he described as the “‘ so-called ” 
British reservation that, since virtually every nation had 
signified its intention of adhering to the treaty, they ceased 
to have any force because, if any signatory of the pact 
violated its terms, the other nations would be automatic- 
ally absolved from any obligations under it. He also 
revealed the fact that, after the Canadian Government had 
been apprised of the opening of the Anglo-French naval 
negotiations last year, it had been left in ignorance about 
them until they had been completed; and Mr. Woods- 
worth, the leader of the Labour group, declared that this 
revelation was evidence of want of cohesion between the 
different units of the Commonwealth in regard to foreign 
policy. 
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After the Easter recess, the Opposition evinced consider- 
able inquisitiveness about the attitude of the Government 
in connection with the J’m Alone affair, but Canadian 
opinion on the whole has taken a very sane and sensible 
view of the episode and is obviously not disposed to coun- 
tenance international friction over the fate of a notorious 
“ rum-running ” vessel. 

The most serious trouble which the Government has 
encountered this session has its origin in an agitation which 
has arisen among the farmers of the prairies against the 
present grain marketing system and particularly against the 
existing scheme of grading regulations. The prairie 
farmers had a peculiarly mortifying experience with the 
grain crop of 1928. Up to the time when harvesting opera- 
tions had actually begun, its promise was magnificent and 
its actual yield, placed at about 511 million bushels, was 
the largest on record. But a succession of night frosts 
beginning on August 22 played havoc with its fortunes and 
seriously impaired the quality of enormous quantities of 
grain. A very large proportion of the wheat crop did not 
attain the three standard commercial grades and thousands 
of farmers found themselves receiving for their wheat only 
about 70 cents a bushel, which did not repay their costs of 
production ; the crop, owing to the heaviness of the straw, 
had been expensive to handle and consequently there is 
some warrant for the claim of agrarian spokesmen that the 
last crop of the prairies was one of the least profitable of 
tecent years. Now the prairie farmer has developed a 
certain stoical attitude towards calamities imposed by 
nature, but it is another matter when he begins to feel that 
his troubles have been deliberately aggravated by human 
agencies, and at present this idea is firmly implanted in his 
mind. ‘The charge is freely made on the prairies that the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, which under the egis 
of the Federal Department of Trade and Commerce 
exercises supervision over the grain trade, has during the 
present crop season functioned as the complaisant tool of 
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the grain dealers and elevator companies and, by sanctioning 
a “ de-grading” of the crop below its true commercial value, 
thereby enabled the “ grain trade” to garner enormous 
profits in a year when the farmers were barely securing 
their costs of production. Evidence tendered to a Royal 
Commission which the Government of Saskatchewan 
appointed to investigate the grain trade has certainly left 
the impression that the Grain Commission has taken a very 
light-hearted view of its duties and exercised only the most 
casual supervision over the activities of the elevator com- 
panies, especially in regard to the practice of “ mixing ” 
which has evidently been carried in the terminal elevators 
to a point where it has brought suspicion upon the relia- 
bility of Canadian grain certificates in the eyes of European 
buyers. Bitter complaint is also made that in fixing the 
standards for the different grades undue emphasis was 
placed upon discoloration and superficial flaws and no 
account was taken of the abnormally high protein content of 
the prairie wheat of 1928, to which Dr. Birchard, the chief 
chemist of the Grain Commission, has testified. At any 
rate, when the farmers protested that the standards were 
much more exacting than a year ago, the body known as the 
Standards Board, which fixes the grades, decided to lower 
the grades at the end of October, but by this time a large 
part of the crop had passed out of the hands of the farmers 
who got no benefit from the change. Another count in the 
indictment concerned the issue by the Grain Commission 
of a special grain ticket, popularly known as the “ hybrid ” 
ticket, which completely nullified the effect of an amend- 
ment to the Grain Act passed a year ago for the purpose of 
giving farmers the right to determine the destination of 
their wheat for storage purposes at terminal elevators. This 
combination of grievances turned during the past winter 
every agrarian gathering on the prairies into an indignation 
meeting, and the Federal members from that region arrived 
in Ottawa with definite instructions to demand retribution 
and justice. They lost no time in raising the issue and, 
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after some spasmodic forays, they forced on March 19 a 
two-days interruption of the budget debate in order to 
impress the Government with the urgency of the case. 
Western Liberals joined forces with Progressives and 
Conservatives in exposing the flaws in the present system of 
grain marketing and in plying the oratorical lash upon the 
Grain Commission. Indeed, rarely in the history of the 
Canadian Parliament has a body of public officials been 
subjected to such a savage arraignment. It was said of 
them that “they deserved the most damning condemnation 
which Parliament could inflict upon them”; that they 
were “either stupid to the point of idiocy or actively in 
co-operation with the private elevator companies”; that 
they were “responsible for bringing about an excruciat- 
ingly criminal situation” and “ had admitted themselves 
impotent to enforce the Canada Grain Act.” They were 
referred to as “ parrots for the private elevator companies,” 
and were declared to have “ utterly and completely lost the 
confidence of the people whom they were supposed to 
protect.” Mr. Malcolm, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, whose record as an administrator is by 
implication under fire, essayed the best defence that he 
could and Mr. Dunning, who advocated the complete 
abolition of mixing, gave him some help ;_ but the Govern- 
ment had to bow before the western storm and agree that 
the standing agricultural committee of the Commons 
should investigate the whole working of the Grain Act. 
The hearings of this committee, which will have to summon 
a varied list of witnesses, will not be brief or peaceful, and 
the injection of this difficult issue has already caused a 
recession of hopes previously cherished that prorogation 
would be possible early in May. The Westerners will be 
satisfied with nothing short of the dismissal of the whole of 
the existing Grain Commission, and drastic amendments to 
the Grain Act, and it is understood that the Government 
has already decided to make the Commission its scapegoat 
and will make the report of the committee the basis of 
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amending legislation which, among other things, will 
probably restrict the privilege of “‘ mixing ” to the lower 
grades. It hopes thereby to appease the irate farmers, but 
prairie grain growers who feel certain that the misdeeds of 
government officials have reduced their incomes are not 
disposed to forgiveness and the damage done to the prestige 
of the Government on the prairies may not be easily 
repaired. At any rate both the Conservatives and Pro- 
gressives think they have secured deadly ammunition 
against the Ministry for use on the prairies and will renew 
their indictment when the submission of the committee’s 
report produces another debate. 

Otherwise the Government seems to be free from fear of 
any dangerous rocks in its course for the rest of the session. 
Its legislative measures are for the most part of minor 
importance and non-controversial in character, but the 
Conservatives are not satisfied with its policy in regard to 
the payment of reparations for civil damages suffered by 
Canadian citizens during the war years. It has still to pass 
all its estimates and the Opposition parties will certainly 
endeavour to convince the country that they are vigilant 
guardians of the public purse struggling to prevent wanton 
governmental extravagance. But such parliamentary con- 
flicts as develop will be largely in the nature of sham fights, 
for all parties are more or less marking time in the knowledge 
that developments at Washington are likely to produce the 
real issues which will determine the course of Canadian 
politics for the next decade. 





~ Canada 


II. Dominion Status: Tue Frencn Canapian View 


(From a French-Canadian pen) 


RENCH Canadians have taken much interest in the 

recent constitutional developments as defined by the 
London Conference of 1926. The question has not been 
widely discussed, for no electoral issue was attached to it ; 
but the press has been unanimous in expressing satisfaction 
at the results of the Conference. The fact that a French 
Canadian statesman, the Hon Ernest Lapointe, had taken 
a prominent part in the discussion was an additional 
reason for French Canadians to rejoice at the issue. 

These constitutional developments appealed to the 
population of French origin as a logical evolution, and, 
furthermore, as a recognition of the new status of the 
Dominion which has been determined by a succession of 
events since the war. French Canadian psychology is not 
so complicated’ as may appear to many who have not 
endeavoured to understand it in the light of history. 
The French Canadian is faithful to his origin. This does 
not mean that he intends to return to French rule, but that 
he is conservative and resolutely attached to his traditions. 
He is loyal to the British Crown to which he owes the 
liberties which he enjoys; but he is also profoundly 
Canadian. Canada is his-mother country. He has lived 
in it for three hundred years. All his activities, since 
the earliest days of French colonisation, have been confined 
to a Canadian environment and he instinctively renounces 
everything that might disturb his national feelings. French 
Canadians in the past have kept Canada under British 
rule: they have not changed their mind and they constitute 
nowadays a strong element against any disturbance of 
political arrangements which might imperil the historical 
character of the Dominion. In the same way they rejoice 
at any event which, in the logical sense of evolution, adds 
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to the strength of their country and its international 
status. 

French Canadians have always been in favour of a larger 
degree of political autonomy in the constitutional field. 
Since 1791, when they were granted representative govern- 
ment, they have united in their effort to establish, within 
the limits of the Dominion, the unquestionable right to 
deal with their own affairs in full liberty, without inter- 
fering with the broader interests of the Empire. In 
pursuance of this policy they joined with the colonial 
statesmen of English descent who struggled in Canada, 
whether in Ontario or in the maritime provinces, to get 
such constitutional principles as parliamentary freedom, 
responsible government and the control of public money, 
put into force in British dependencies. Such are the 
sufficient reasons why the resolutions adopted by the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, as far as they accentuated 
both the internal and external autonomy of the Dominion, 
have been endorsed with evident satisfaction by the 
French population of Canada. But any one who ventured 
to think that the French Canadians are, as a whole, in 
favour of a more drastic political change than that which 
results from the resolutions adopted would be mistaken. 

In the year following the Imperial Conference, an 
inter-provincial Conference was called at Ottawa. The 
-Prime Ministers of the nine provinces of which the 
Dominion is composed met in the Canadian capital with 
several representatives of the Federal Government to 
discuss matters of public interest: to the Dominion. —Two 
of the questions which were submitted to this Conference 
were extremely important as regards internal constitutional 
developments in the future, namely: the reform of the 
Canadian Senate and the amending of the Canadian 
constitution by the Federal Government. This last 
question came up as a result of the London Conference of 
1926. The right of Canada to amend her federal consti- 
tution was not admitted in any of the resolutions drafted 
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in London. This sort of denial has been referred to by 
some members of Parliament as demonstrating the “ state 
of subordination ” in which Canada has been left, not- 
withstanding the other constitutional rights that have 
been granted to her. In a lecture delivered before the 
Cercle Universitaire of Montreal and published in La Revue 


Trimestrielle (December 1927), Mr. Lapointe challenged 
that opinion. 


The claim is often advanced (he said) that Canada is in a state of 
subordination, since her Parliament cannot modify her own constitu- 
tion. I need not recall the reasons why this power was not given 
to the Dominion of Canada. Confederation was a compromise. 
The provinces agreed to renounce some of their powers in favour of 
the Federal authorities, but they have retained certain other powers, 
and, within the limits of their jurisdiction, their right to self- 
government is as absolute and sovereign as that of the Parliament 
of the Dominion, within the limits defined by the constitution. 
The Act of British North America is not only the charter of the 
Dominion of Canada, but also the charter of the various provinces 
which make the Confederation. Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the Irish Free State have the power to modify their own 
constitutions under certain conditions. We have not got it at the 
present time, owing to the circumstances in which the Confederation 
was made and because our people willed so. But, so long as this 
condition exists solely by the will of the Canadian people, and not 
because of the control of a non-Canadian superior authority, it 
cannot, in my opinion, create a state of subordination. All restric- 
tions which rest upon our own free will, which are not imposed upon 
us, but which we respect because we have agreed to them, cannot 
take away our character and rank as a nation or State. They are 
non-permanent conditions justified by the circumstances of our 
national life. The action of the Imperial Parliament in this matter 
is not that of a dominating power, but that of an arbitrator and a 
guarantor. 


Quite so; but it is nevertheless interesting to enquire 
how these “ non-permanent conditions ” would be dealt 
with by the provincial authorities, and how, through their 
attitude, the “ will of the Canadian people ” would manifest 
itself with regard to the power of amending the constitution 
when other, and such important, powers had just been 
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admitted in favour of Canada. It is interesting to note 
that the Prime Ministers representing the four provinces 
which, in 1867, agreed to join in a confederation, namely : 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, were 
unanimous in making a stand against any reform of the 
Senate or any attempt to obtain from the Imperial Govern- 
ment the power of amending the constitution. The 
western provinces, on the contrary, and the province of 
Prince Edward Island were in favour of both measures. 
As for the French Canadians, opinions were divided on 
the question of amendment of the constitution. The 
project which the Federal Government had prepared 
before the inter-provincial Conference, and which was 
distributed as a basis for further discussion, was a fourfold 


one : 

(a) The Imperial Government was to be asked to adopt 
a law granting to the Canadian Federal Government the 
power of amending the Canadian constitution ; 

(6) 'The sections of the British North America Act which 
define and guarantee the minority rights and the provincial 


rights could be amended only with the unanimous consent 
of the provincial legislatures, the refusal of any one of the 
nine provinces being sufficient to reject any proposed 
amendment ; 

(c) To amend any section of the British North America 
Act bearing on subjects of vital importance to the Dominion 
and the provinces, the consent of two-thirds of the provinces 
would be necessary ; 

(d@) 'The Federal Government of Canada could amend in 
the ordinary way, that is by legislation passed by both 
Houses, any section of the British North America Act 
relating to the Federal Government itself and to interests 
of secondary importance. 

The project presented by the Federal Government to 
the Prime Ministers of the various provinces was, of course, 
to be approved unanimously before any definite action was 
taken. 
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The Federal scheme, as one may call it, was strongly 
supported by the French Canadian members of the Cabinet, 
and especially by Mr. Lapointe, the Minister of Justice, 
who brought the question before the inter-provincial 
Conference. In the press, too, M. Henri Bourassa, the 
Nationalist leader, pronounced himself in favour of the 
Federal project, in a series of articles which appeared in 
Le Devoir. “If,” wrote the distinguished member for 
Labelle, ‘ Canada wishes to preserve the liberties which 
she had gained with the other Dominions in the inter- 
national field, she must master her own constitution like 
any other autonomous country, be it British or foreign.” 
As to minority rights, M. Bourassa was of the opinion that 
section 93 of the British North America Act, in which 
they are embodied, had not been thoroughly applied in any 
of the English provinces of Canada. He would not; of 
course, abandon the principle of such guarantees ; and he 
states plainly that the provinces, and Quebec first, should 
give their consent to the proposed power of amendment 
only after having determined the conditions under which 
the Federal Parliament would be authorised to exercise 
such a right. Still, the Federal project was defeated. The 
Premier for Quebec, The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, led the 
fight against the grant of any power of amending the 
constitution to the Canadian Parliament and the Prime 
Ministers of Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as 
we already know, endorsed Mr. Taschereau’s attitude and, 
for want of the required unanimity, the proposed measure 
was postponed. It will presumably some day be revived. 
On the one hand, the Federal Government was only 
pressing for an expression of opinion from the proviticial 
leaders. Canada is developing rapidly as a Dominion. 
She is, “ constitutionally the premier Dominion” according 
to Alfred Zimmern. The time will come, no doubt, when 
she will carry the full responsibility for her own destinies 
by acquiring the power of amending her constitution. 
The Federal authorities are looking forward to such a move. 
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Meanwhile, the question, as it has been put before public 
opinion, will be left to mature. 

To what extent public opinion is divided among French 
Canadians on this question it is impossible to state. Some 
may follow the Federal lead, but others remain in favour of 
the status quo by reason of their fear of any drastic change 
which might result from the adoption of a new policy, 
however cautiously framed and wrapped up in legal pre- 
cautions. But the issue is nevertheless an interesting one 
and it reveals many characteristics of the French Canadian 
mind, It shows, for instance, that the French population 
of Canada is not anxious to profit by any change in the 
constitution or in the legal status of the Dominion, in order 
to modify the position which they hold in Canada. They 
are a conservative and reflective people. They follow with 
great satisfaction, even with pride, the evolution of the 
British Commonwealth ; but they consider it to be the 
evolution of a Commonwealth of Nations in which they have 
participated for years under varying conditions. They do 
not clamour for radical changes, and their state of mind 
might be cited as an example to those who do not unde#- 
stand a transformation which is based upon common sensé 
rather than upon politics. The form of the Commonwealth 
may be different, but its essential basis remains, and it is 
strengthened by new liberties. 


Canada. 
April 1929. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue British Economic Mission 


HE British Economic Mission, usually known in 

Australia as the “ Big Four,” was nominated by the 
British Government at the request of the Commonwealth 
Government, and consisted of Sir Arthur Duckham, Sir 
Hugo Hirst, Sir Ernest Clark, and Mr. D. O. Malcolm. 
Little more than a hundred days intervened between their 
arrival in Australia last September and the presentation 
of their report to the Prime Minister in January. During 
that time they travelled some 20,000 miles in Australia, 
visited primary and secondary industries in all the States, 
held more than a hundred conferences with Governments 
and other bodies, and individually met and conferred with 
many prominent individuals. In spite of all this labour 
they found their sojourn “ pleasant and interesting,” and 
express themselves as grateful for “the unfailing courtesy 
and kindness” experienced on all hands. Under their 
terms of reference they were asked to confer “on the de- 
velopment of Australian resources and on any other matters 
of mutual economic interest to Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth, which may tend to the promotion of trade 
between the two countries and the increase of settlement 
in Australia.” They interpreted this instruction to mean 
that they should consider Australia’s financial and economic 
practice, and suggest any modifications which might enhance 
her prosperity, for, in their view, the maximum of pros- 
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perity would inevitably secure a maximum of commercial 
intercourse with Great Britain and a maximum of migration 
from Great Britain to Australia. Their report is a master- 
piece of selection and condensation. ‘They chose from the 
lengthy list of subjects placed before them with what must 
often have been wearisome reiteration the four main prob- 
lems of public finance, migration, tariff policy, and the 
public regulation of industry. To these they devote the 
major portion of their report, though they touch upon 
eight further minor problems in supplementary memoranda. 
Their remarks are brief but always to the point, and in this 
respect as well as in its method of expression the report 
is noteworthy. 

Their conclusions about Australian public finance are 
of special interest because they afford an answer to much 
partial criticism, both from within and without Australia, 
of our policy of public borrowing. As competent business 
men, they look beyond the mere magnitude of the public 
debt which, in their view, is “‘ not in itself evidence of an 
unwise borrowing policy.” ‘The test which they would 
apply to a borrowing policy is that the expenditure of loan 
moneys should within a reasonable time produce, either 
directly or indirectly, a large enough net return to cover 
interest and sinking fund. Judged by this test, Australia 
has not always borrowed wisely nor spent well in the past. 
Schemes undertaken with the best of intentions have in 
some instances suffered from a lack of adequate prelimi- 
nary investigation and expert knowledge, whilst in others 
they have been undertaken as the result of pressure from 
sectional interests without sufficient regard for the interests 
of the community. They insist, however, that Australia’s 
financial position as an overseas borrower is sound. “ There 
is no doubt,” they point out, “of her ample power to 
discharge her obligations.” ‘‘ Her creditors have no cause 
whatever for present anxiety, because she is still borrowing 
well within her actual and potential resources.” The great 
need is caution in the initiation of new schemes for the 
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expenditure of borrowed money, and “ the mast rigorous 
scrutiny from the point of view of their prospects of being 
self-supporting at a reasonably early stage.” Again, public 
accounts should be prepared in such a form as to make it 
easy to ascertain the exact financial position of each under- 
taking upon which loan moneys have been spent. They 
hope for good results from the recent financial agreement 
concluded between the Commonwealth and the States, 
from the discussions which will take place in the Loan 
Council between their Governments, and from the investi- 
gation of proposals for loan expenditure, such as has been 
undertaken by the Development and Migration Com- 
mission. Finally, they urge that Australian Governments 
should restrict their activities in borrowing for develop- 
mental purposes, and should leave a wider field to private 
enterprise, or possibly toa combination of government and 
private enterprise. They also condemn, as obviously bad 
finance, the practice whereby under the tariff from 15 to 
20 per cent. of capital loans arriving from overseas in the form 
of goods is taken by the Commonwealth as revenue and used 
accordingly. In recent criticisms of the financial agreement 
it has been alleged that, when the States and the Common- 
wealth approach the London market for loans separately, 
there is no competition in borrowing and, therefore, no 
waste. On this point the members of the Mission, with 
their knowledge of the London market, write : “ Collective 
borrowing by the Commonwealth on its own and on the 
States’ behalf will mean cheaper borrowing than would 
otherwise have been possible.” 

The members of the Mission record their impression of 
the difficulties in the way of any large immediate increase 
in the number of migrants to Australia. Among these 
difficulties are droughts, a reduced rate of expenditure of 
borrowed money, and an increased rate of unemployment. 
For these reasons there is little scope for the successful 
operation of what is usually known as the “ £34 million 
agreement.” Indeed, the field to which it can be applied 
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in its present form is a comparatively narrow one, because 
the loan money is, in practice, only available for schemes 
of Jand settlement which contemplate intensive primary 
production. As a result of their examination of the diffi- 
culties connected with this agreement, the Mission suggest 
certain changes. At present when a State undertakes an 
approved scheme under the agreement it also agrees to 
take assisted migrants from Great Britain in proportion to 
the capital expended. There is, however, nothing to 
prevent such a scheme from being made use of by migrants 
from other States. Moreover, a successful scheme of 
primary production in any State will naturally stimulate 
immigration into the manufacturing States of New South 
Wales and Victoria. A State might thus find it difficult 
ta fulfil its obligation to absorb directly its prescribed 
quota of migrants from Great Britain. Again, in the 
opinion of the Mission, migration to Australia is mainly 
dependent not so much upon the extensive development of 
unoccupied land as upon a more intensive use of re- 
sources which are already partially developed. They 
suggest, therefore, subject to the concurrence of the 
Governments concerned, that the agreement should be 
modified so as to cover as well schemes for the general 
promotion of migration, such as scientific research into 
the problems of production, and the work of unifying the 
railway gauges, free from the condition that any specific 
proportionate number of migrants should be received. 
According to the report the “ most vexed and the most 
important of all Australian questions ” is that of the com- 
bined effects of the protective customs tariff and the public 
regulation of industry. ‘These two factors are held respon- 
sible for raising the costs of Australian production to such 
a level that it is almost impossible to sell Australian 
manufactures abroad, and difficult to sell primary pro- 
ductions abroad with the exception of wool, hides and skins, 
meat and tallow, wheat and timber, of which wool and 
wheat are the most important, This in great measure 
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explains why sugar, cotton, dried and canned fruits, wine 
and butter are only exported with the aid of subsidies of 
one kind or another, which means in practice dumping 
these products abroad at the expense of the Australian 
consumer or taxpayer. 


We have felt much force in the oft-repeated complaint that 
successive increases in the tariff which affect prices and the cost of 
living, following upon, or being followed by, successive advances 
in the cost of Jabour as the result of decisions under the Arbitration 
Acts have involved Australia in a vicious circle of ever ascending costs 
and prices, and that this condition of affairs is crippling Australia’s 
progress and her power of supporting increased population. There 
lies no task before the Australian people more urgent than that of in 
some way breaking the vicious circle and of bringing down costs of 
production, as is being done in the other industrial countries of the 
world, without lowering the standard of living of the workers as 
measured not by money but by real wages. 


They admit that a policy of protection may be supported 
on other than economic grounds, but they consider that 


the chief economic danger of protection is that it fosters 
inefficiency. It tends to have “a debilitating influence 
and to promote habits of dependence upon government 
assistance rather than of reliance upon individual energy 
and effort.” 


We believe (the Mission continues) that the policy of protection 
has, in some respects, been unscientifically carried out ; that it has 
been extended to cover some interests at least which do not deserve 
it; that the total burden of the tariff has probably reached the 
economic limits, and that an increase in this burden might threaten 
the standard of living. 


What is immediately necessary is to avoid as far as 
possible any tariff increases until a scientific investigation 
into the economic effects of the tariff has taken place. They 
lay down a “ working canon of efficiency,” namely, that a 
protected industry should be able within a reasonable time 
to supply goods at a price not greatly exceeding the cost of 
similar goods imported duty free. This should be applied 
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generally to all protected industries, and, where this con- 
dition is satisfied, they recommend “fully effective ” 
protection even if it means higher duties than are imposed 
at present. 

The report roundly condemns the Australian system 
of public regulation of industry and it claims that both 
employers and employees admit its failure. Its chief 
objections to that system ave the spirit of antagonism 
generated by litigation, its inevitable delays and costs, 
the unsuitability of judicial tribunals for dealing either 
with practical problems of industry or with their economic 
implications, and the confusion due to overlapping juris- 
dictions. The practice of fixing a basic wage with reference 
chiefly to a varying index of the cost of living is criticised 
as tending to deprive employees of any interest in the 
prosperity of the industry in which they work. 


Let us assume (they say) that by better, more energetic, and more 
willing work on the part of all concerned, from the highest to the 
lowest, the output of Australian industries were increased with no 
increase in overhead cost. The natural economic effect would be 
that prices all round would fall and that consumption and profits 
would rise ; but as the cost of living would fall the basic wage would 
also fall, and with it all wages fixed by the Arbitration Courts in 
relation to the basic wage with margins for special skill and the like. 
Thus the system is such as to give the worker in industry no interest 
in a cheaper cost of living, and no inducement to that increased 
efficiency which would tend to bring it about. 


The practical suggestion made is that judicial and 
government “ interference ” in industrial relations should 
be reduced to a minimum, and that in its place there should 
be “ round-table conferences for that frank and confidential 
discussion of difficulties in the light of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy which is the best means of arriving 
at fair and workable industrial agreements.” 

The supplementary memoranda cover a wide range of 
topics including transport, taxation, banking, the pastoral 
industry, marketing, reciprocal trade between Australia 
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and Great Britain, and the civil services. They find that 
the State railways do not pay their way, partly because of 
past pressure upon Goyernments to provide transport 
facilities for developmental purposes. ‘They hold the view 
that for the inland haulage of heavy goods, and for long- 
distance passenger traffic, railways are the most suitable 
means of transport. At the same time they recommend 
that they should be made to pay, that the management 
should be placed outside the risk of political interference, 
that the question of immediately unifying the gauge of 
the main systems should be investigated, and that no more 
State railways should be constructed except after a full 
investigation by an independent authority which would 
take the question of motor transport into account. They 
find that sea transport is hindered by the heavy port and 
harbour dues which yield a4 revenue to the Government, 
a practice which they condemn. They welcome the 
announced intention of the Commonwealth Government 
of substituting a duty for the provisions of the coastal 
clauses of the Navigation Acts in so far as British ships 
are concerned. Finally, they recommend the co-ordination 
of transport authorities in eyery State and also for the whole 
of Australia. Incidentally, figures of Australian civil 
aviation are quoted in the report which show that whereas 
in 1924-5 59 aeroplanes carried 6,100 passengers 404,000 
miles, in 1927-8 40,700 passengers were carried 1,141,000 
miles by 90 aeroplanes. 

Other recommendations would secure greater uniformity 
in taxation ; the establishment of q central Reserve Bank 
and further reform of the Commonwealth Bank in order 
to fit it for this position ; the establishment of an economic 
service for Australia with a status similar to that of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
Development and Migration Commission ; freehold instead 
of leasehold tenure for the pastoral industry ; a reduction 
in the cost of Australian goods which would allow of remune- 
rative export ; and closer relations between Great Britain 
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and Australia through the formation of a federation of Aus- 
tralian industries. 

Their recommendations for the civil services are of pecu- 
liar interest. Without disparaging the capacity of senior 
civil servants, they doubt whether the system followed in 
Australia attracts the best available talent to the services, 
and they suggest a genuine attempt to introduce, by 
means of competitive examinations, open to residents in 
Great Britain and other Dominions as well as Australia, a 
body of men with a more substantial educational equip- 
ment which would be comparable to the higher divisions 
of the British civil service. 

On the whole the report has been well received by the 
press. The rapidity with which the members of the 
Mission had come to a clear understanding of Australia’s 
chief economic problems, the candour with which they had 
examined them, and the courage with which they had 
recommended remedies were all the subject of favourable 
comment. It was commonly remarked that the report 
contained nothing startlingly new or original, but was in 
many of its features a reflection of views long held by Aus- 
tralian students of public affairs. Indeed, in more than 
one instance, it was a matter for editorial pride and grati- 
fication that the report was in line with the established 
policy of the editor’s own paper, and might have been 
gleaned from its back files. As might have been expected, 
the free trade press welcomed the report, but even the 
protectionist press found great comfort in the phrase 
“‘ effective protection.” The view was expressed that the 
report would be more useful outside Australia as an expla- 
nation of her problems and an interpretation of her ideals, 
than as a guide for her legislators and administrators. But 
it was, doubtless, intended both by the Mission and by the 
Commonwealth Government to serve both purposes. 

In other quarters the report has had a mixed reception. 
Business men, generally, have found in it some confirma- 
tion of the frequently expressed view that, unless the arti- 
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ficial regulation of industry with its accompanying heavy 
burdens soon disappears, Australia will have to face an 
economic crisis. The Commonwealth Government will 
probably find in it some justification for a more critical 
attitude towards the tariff and wage regulation. Members 
of the Labour party appear to be suspicious of its main 
conclusions, except possibly those about immigration, but, 
on the other hand, they are flattered by the generous 
references to their leaders both in the report and in public 
speeches made by members of the Mission. A current 
criticism in economic circles is that in emphasising the 
evils of high tariffs, over-borrowing, and wage-regulation, 
the report is likely to give a misleading impression of the 
importance of these policies as elements in our national 
prosperity as compared, for example, with the improved 
management of industry, and better co-operation on the 
part of labour. There is a danger of Australians being led 
to expect that their economic salvation will follow from the 
mere reversal of public policies the initiation of which 
raised similarly ardent and equally mistaken hopes. 

How far the recommendations of the Mission are likely 
to be put into practice is an interesting speculation. Some 
of them run counter to deep-seated and widely held preju- 
dices. There is, for example, the popular belief that 
the tariff is the foundation of Australian prosperity, that 
the public regulation of industry is, together with the tariff, 
our chief safeguard against the depression of our standards 
of living and, in another sphere, that the most efficient 
under-secretary is the erstwhile office boy. It may be pos- 
sible to “ revise ” the tariff in a downward direction, to 
apply the “ working canon of efficiency ” to protected in- 
dustries, or to call a halt in the upward trend of the tariff 
until a competent investigation of its economic effects has 
taken place. But enormous political pressure is likely to 
be brought against any Government which attempts such 
heroic measures, for, although the Country party may be 
free trade in sympathy, the Nationalist party is full of the 
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hot gospellers of protection, and the Labour party is 
inclined to build the tariff wall higher and higher. 

There may be more chance of the system of public regula- 
tion of industry being modified or even abolished, for a 
large section both of employers and employees has pub- 
licly declared in favour of this. ‘The Australian Workers’ 
Union, however, numerically our most important body of 
employees, has recently reaffirmed its support of the arbi- 
tration system. The highly desirable reform of the civil 
service is largely a matter for the Governments concerned, 
most of which have in recent times felt the need of expert 
help when confronted with pressing problems of finance 
and industry. Some of the other reforms will be an easier 
matter. There should be little to prevent Australian 
Governments from exercising more care both in borrowing 
and in the expenditure of loan money, and for this purpose 
the Loan Council should be of great assistance. The 
reform of the public accounts has already begun in New 
South Wales, and it may easily spread to the other States. 
All the suggested amendments of the Migration Agreement 
are so clearly in the interest of Australia that no objec- 
tion is likely to be raised if Great Britain is willing to make 
the changes. The Commonwealth Government has already 
introduced a Bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

It was not to be expected that the report would contain 
much that was new or original. Many of its proposals and 
criticisms have, indeed, been made in the past by “ the 
many able writers and thinkers on political and economic 
subjects in Australia” to whom the members of the 
Mission acknowledge their debt. But the Mission’s conclu- 
sions are their own ; they have been arrived at independently 
after a careful and unbiased survey of all the relevant facts 
and opinions, and their recommendations carry with them 
the weight of their great authority. 

Not the least enduring part of the Mission’s labours was 
the success of the efforts of its individual members to 
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stimulate interest in Australia in our own economic 
problems, and in our commercial and other relations with 
Great Britain. An outstanding example of this is the 
recent Industrial Peace Conference, which sat in Melbourne 
last December, and again in Sydney in February. The 
invitation came from the President of the Victorian Cham- 
ber of Manufacturers and was accepted by the Australian 
Council of Trades Unions, notwithstanding the fact that 
the A.W.U.* held aloof. At the first meeting in Mel- 
bourne, where representatives of employers and employees 
assembled from all over Australia, two of the members of 
the Mission, Sir Hugo Hirst and Sir Arthur Duckham, 
with the Mond Conference in mind, set the example 
of candidly discussing Australia’s industrial problems. 
Although a great part of the proceedings was neces- 
sarily shrouded in secrecy, it is clear that both sides shed 
some of their prejudices and made considerable progress 
towards a better understanding of one another’s point of 
view. When the Conference reassembled in Sydney it 
was plain that it would be difficult to continue in the same 
spirit. In the interval serious industrial trouble had 
developed in the timber trade, and was also threatening 
the coal industry. The employee delegates were anxious 
that these matters should be dealt with, but the employers 
took the view that they should proceed with the agenda 
as arranged. In the end some of the employee delegates 
withdrew and the Conference adjourned sine die, but not 
before they had discussed the question of finding some 
substitute for the public regulation of industry. Whether 
the Conference will reassemble later is still doubtful, 
but it must not be hastily written down as a failure, for 
frank and full discussions by a body of this kind are a 
novelty in Austtalian industrial life, and both sides have 
gained much from informal and informing association. For 
this great credit is due to the unsparing efforts of Sir 
Hugo Hirst and Sir Arthur Duckham. 


* Australian Workers’ Union. 
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II. Feperat CHRONICLE 


abe stages of what Tue Rounp Taste last De- 
cember called “ the crisis in the coal industry ”* should 
first be chronicled. It was then pointed out that, to enable 
the industry to maké such recovery as is possible at the 
moment, the Governments of the Commonwealth and of 
New South Wales had joined in making certain proposals 
to the northern coal-owners and miners. The price of 
northern coal was to be reduced by 4s. within New South 
Wales. If the miners and the owners would each contri- 
bute Is. of this amount, the New South Wales Govern- 
ment was ready to find the remaining 2s. “The Common- 
wealth Government was to add a further Is. to enable the 
price of coal exported from New South Wales to be reduced 
by 5s. After some months, the miners definitely rejected 
the scheme. Nationalisation offered, they said, the only 
hope of a proper and permanent solution. It then almost 
immediately began to be rumoured that the northern owners 
contemplated the drastic step of dismissing all their men. 
Prompt action was accordingly taken in two different 
directions. 

On the one hand, in response to an urgent request spon- 
sored by the Opposition in the Federal Parliament, the 
Prime Minister promised to appoint a royal commission 
to make a thorough investigation into the situation of the 
industry and to make recommendations for its improvement. 
On the other hand, since such an enquiry must take a long 
time, some immediate action was necessary to preserve 
the industry in the meantime. The threatened dismissal 
notices had been duly given by the northern owners, and a 
prolonged stoppage seemed inevitable. Mr. Bavin, the 
Premier of New South Wales, therefore induced the 
Prime Minister to join him in renewing their earlier offer, 
and a conference of all the parties met at Canberra to con- 


* Tue Rounp TABLE, No. 73, December 1928, p. 200. 
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sider the matter. At this conference the miners for the 
first time elaborated their objections to Mr. Bavin’s scheme. 
They held that the owners could contribute the whole of 
the 2s. required of the industry out of profits. The reply 
was that the lengthy enquiry instituted by Mr. Bavin had 
disclosed an average profit of only 2s. per ton, that the 
state of the industry was now still worse, and that to 
take more than Is. from profits would simply kill it. The 
miners retorted that they did not accept the figures, where- 
upon the owners accepted a suggestion that the figures 
should be submitted to a chartered accountant selected 
by the miners from three nominated by the Royal Institute 
of Chartered Accountants. The miners have been haggling 
for a month about the exact terms of this offer. If it 
should be accepted and the Premier’s figures substantiated 
at the enquiry, the miners’ representatives at the Con- 
ference agreed that they would ask their unions whether 
they would accept the Governments’ scheme. It is impos- 
sible at this stage to predict the outcome. There is even 
an element of doubt about the possibility of the Common- 
wealth participating. Mr. Bruce said frankly at the Con- 
ference that the proposals would affect other States ad- 
versely, and that he expected difficulty in securing the 
assent of Parliament to the proposed grant. The scheme 
has excited apprehension in Victoria, where the Premier 
has promised, if necessary, to take action to defend Vic- 
torian coal interests. 

It is desirable that all parties should understand that 
the Bruce-Bavin scheme is purely in the nature of an emer- 
gency measure. In a similar situation in Great Britair. 
government subsidies have not resulted in the rehabilita- 
tion of the coal industry, and the New South Wales coal 
industry is in very much the same position as the British 
coal industry, or as British agriculture was at the end 
of the war ; its capacity for production is considerably in 
excess of that of its probable markets. This is the aspect 
of the situation to which the attention of the promised 
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commission must be directed. Some kind of reconstruction 
will, as the miners have insisted, in the long run be neces- 
sary, whether it take the form of consolidation, the elimina- 
tion of marginal collieries, or some other sort of reorganisa- 
tion. There are, the men say, some five or six thousand 
too many miners at the present time. 

The new Commonwealth Parliament, the composition 
of which has already been described,* assembled in Feb- 
ruary. During the recess, the Prime Minister had made 
Cabinet changes which seemed to have more than a merely 
personal importance. He had declared in the election 
campaign that the time had come to call a halt to tariff 
increases. It, therefore, seemed significant that the port- 
folio of Trade and Customs, which since Mr. Pratten’s 
death had been held by the Prime Minister himself, 
should be allotted to Mr. H. S. Gullett, who has been 
described as a “ half-hearted protectionist.” Mr. Latham 
became Minister for Industry (a new portfolio) as well as 
Attorney-General, an appointment which presaged the 
vigorous execution of the Ministry’s policy, i.¢., the 
strict enforcement of the industrial law, during the water- 
side workers’ dispute. 

The first session promised to be stormy. The Ministry 
had certainly, by its success in deferring—at least pending 
a conference of shipping interests after Easter—a threatened 
rise in overseas freights, removed one serious ground of 
attack. A rise in freights would have seemed a full justi- 
fication of those who, on both sides of the House, opposed 
the sale of the Commonwealth line of steamers. But 
even without this ammunition, the Opposition was stronger 
than before, and there were discontented sections in both 
the Ministerial parties upon whose support, it was said, 
little reliance could be placed. And the session did, in 
the idiom of the day, open “ sensationally.” On a minor 
issue, the proposed disallowance of an award of the Com- 
monwealth Public Service Arbitrator, the Government 

* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 74, March 1929, p. 421. 
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was saved only by the vote of the Speaker—a situation 
without a parallel since 1913. It was thus evident from 
the start that the Government would have to be much 
more circumspect’ and less imperious than formerly. 
This is all to the good. The parliamentary system is at 
its best when the Opposition is dangerous. But the 
position of the Government is not nearly as precarious as 
might be supposed from a perusal of the daily press. 
There is, in fact, no real alternative, in the present Par- 
liament, to the Bruce-Page Government, and meetings 
of the Ministerial parties since the crisis referred to have 
been fain to recognise the fact. Mr. W. M. Hughes, 
the Prime Minister’s predecessor, has, none the less, 
been a constant and bitter critic of the Government. 

The centre of interest has, however, already shifted 
from Parliament to the industrial arena. It is perhaps 
appropriate at this point to record the lamented death in 
January of Henry Bournes Higgins, Justice of the High 
Court of Australia since 1906, and President of the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration from 
1907 to 1921, who was for so long identified in the popular 
mind with industrial relations in Australia. Mr. Justice 
Higgins was a man of powerful and independent mind 
and character, so independent, indeed, as often to find 
himself in the most -paradoxical situations. An ardent 
federalist, he yet opposed federation on the terms of the 
1900 Bill, prophesying inter alia the inadequacy of its 
provision for amendment. A Liberal, he ranged himself 
with the Labour party in the debates on the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, and was Attorney-General in Mr. 
Watson’s Ministry in 1904. In the High Court of Aus- 
tralia he showed a like independence of thought, and from 
the beginning, with Mr. Justice Isaacs, he asserted, in a 
series of dissenting judgments, principles of constitutional 
interpretation which were accepted by the Court in 1920 
in the Engineers’ case.* 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 68, September 1927, p. 822. 
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Mr. Justice Higgins found his métier in the Arbitration 
Court. There he was the pioneer in what he aptly called 
“a new province for law and order.” It was his to evolve 
“4 just and balanced system ” wherein, to use the watch- 
word of his time, “fair and reasonable” wages, hours 
and conditions of labour should obtain. The foundation 
of that system was “the normal needs of the average 
employee, regarded as a human being, living in a civilised 
community.” This gave the basic or “living” wage, 
the minimum wage for unskilled labourers. For skilled 
labourers, the “ fair and reasonable” wage was to be 
ascertained mainly by accepting “the existing ratios 
found in the practice of employers.” ‘The basic wage 
was to vary with the cost of living. These propositions 
express the essence of Mr. Justice Higgins’s system, and 
they are still the foundation of industrial arbitration in 
Australia.* 

Mr. Justice Higgins had the good fortune to administer 
his system in a period of, on the whole, rising prices. 
He knew that its real test would come in a time of depres- 
sion and deflation. That time has arrived, and we may 
ask to-day how far the new province has really been 
won for law and order. The amending Arbitration 
Act of 1928 assumes that it has been won completely. 
But that view is now being definitely challenged, in con- 
nection with the timber workers’ strike. Last January, 
Judge Lukin gave an award in the timber industry. He 
took into consideration the economic position of the 
whole industry, as the Act required him to do, and as 
Mr. Justice Higgins had claimed the right to do, and 
among other things he increased the weekly hours of 
work from 44 to 48. The timber workers “ struck” 
against the award. Mr. E. J. Holloway, the Secretary of 
the Melbourne Trades Hall Council, one of the most 
trusted and most responsible Labour leaders in the 

* For a suggested alternative basis, see article on The Basic Wage in 
Queensland, Tut Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925. 
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Commonwealth, roundly declared that industrial awards that 
have the effect of reducing the standard of living are 
wrong, and he urged the workers to defy them. The 
Government has replied by prosecuting Mr. Holloway 
under a section of the Crimes Act which imposes a penalty 
on anyone who encourages employees to strike against 
an award by which they are bound. His defence was an 
elaboration of these contentions, and an appeal to history 
to demonstrate that the path of progress has always 
involved defiance of what he describes as unjust laws. 
The Commonwealth authorities are apparently determined 
to enforce the industrial law as recently amended. A 
secret ballot of the members of the Timber Workers’ 
Union has been ordered by the Court under the provisions 
of the amending Arbitration Act to determine whether the 
men themselves are willing to resume work under the 
new award. The maximum penalty of £1,000 has also 
been inflicted on the union for committing acts in the 
nature of a strike against the award. Again, it has been 
contended throughout by the Government that the new 
legislation will operate even-handedly against both sides 
in industry and, at the time of writing, it is reported that 
only technical difficulties are preventing the prosecution 
of the northern coal-owners for having caused a lock-out. 
The issue of “ law and order ” is thus fairly joined. 

In such an atmosphere, it was inevitable that the 
“ industrial peace ” Conference at Melbourne in February 
should be barren of achievement. When the employees’ 
representatives were withdrawn in the manner described 
above, it was announced that the two parent bodies would 
not participate unless the Conference should forthwith 
join with them in demanding the repeal of the obnoxious 
industrial legislation, the withdrawal of all volunteer labour 
from the water-front, and the satisfactory settlement of 
the timber dispute. The Conference, as already stated, 
adjourned, amicably but indefinitely, leaving behind it a 
reported agreement that the penal sections of the Arbi- 
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tration Acts should be repealed, and a committee formed 
to investigate the obnoxious Acts. It is a result deeply 
symbolic of the mind of the Australian people upon indus- 
trial relations ; painfully aware that present arrangements 
are defective, yet not only divided but confused as to 
where and how to better them. 

In 1928 the Commonwealth Government authorised 
an enquiry into the state of the aborigines of Australia, 
and Mr. Bleakley, the Protector of aborigines in Queens- 
land, where their treatment has been most successful, 
was commissioned to make the enquiry. He has now 
presented a report. Reference to it must, however, be 
postponed until our next issue. 


Australia. 


March 26, 1929. 





SOUTH AFRICA : THE SESSION AND 
THE NATIVE BILLS 


HE final session of an elective legislature, as shades 

of dissolution and the judgment close round the 
dying house, is apt to be a depressing spectacle, Our 
fifth Parliament since Union met for its sixth and last 
session on January 25 in the full knowledge that the session 
would be a short one—it actually ended on March 27— 
and that the general election would take place in the middle 


of June. 

Nevertheless, this session was something of an exception 
to the general rule of dulness, and that for three reasons. 
First, there was a sporting chance that the apparently 
irremediable split in the Labour party between the Minis- 
terialist section which follows Colonel Creswell, and the 
National Council group which most emphatically does not, 
might lead to the defeat of the Nationalist-Labour Pact 
Ministry or at least give experts some indication of how 
things would go at the elections. Secondly, foreign affairs 
bulked large in the Speech from the Throne. Three treaties, 
the Kellogg Peace Pact, the new Mozambique Convention 
and the German Commercial Treaty, to be ratified in one 
session, witnessed to the reality of the Dominion status 
formulated by the Imperial Conference and embodied for 
us in the recent secretaryship for external affairs. Lastly, 
a joint session of the two Houses had to be held to deter- 
mine the fate of the non-European franchise, the one 
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portion of General Hertzog’s native policy which had come 
within measurable distance of decision. 

The session actually opened with a test of party strength 
quite in the style of the old Cape Parliament, on a motion of 
No Confidence introduced by the leader of the Opposition, 
General Smuts ; but as this motion, like so much else in 
South Africa’s history, turned mainly on rival native policies, 
it can be more conveniently discussed in connection with 
the joint session after external affairs have been disposed of. 

The Kellogg Peace Pact was cordially welcomed and ratified 
without delay. The Mozambique Convention* which is 
to regulate customs, railway rates and the recruiting of 
native labour for the Rand mines in Portuguese East Africa, 
was by no means all that the Union could have hoped for, 
a reminder that ancient alliances are one thing and business 
quite another ; but it too was accepted without over-much 
grumbling. The third treaty on the list did not pass so 
easily. 

The German Commercial Treaty was discussed at some 
little length in the last number of Tue Rounp Tasie.f 
It is sufficient here to say that, while reserving existing 
preferences to British goods, it gives Germany most- 
favoured-nation treatment in all else for two years to come. 
The main point in Ministerialist eyes was that the Union, 
having failed to come in under the Anglo-German Treaty 
of 1924, must make the best terms it could on its own 
account ; this it had done and the Ministry could reckon 
on the support of many outside the ranks of its own followers 
who felt that a few more most-favoured-nation treaties 
would do the highly protected Union no radical harm. 
The Opposition’s main objection was that by preventing 
the Union from giving further preference to British goods, 
the treaty cut across the policy of Empire preferences and 
threatened to alienate Great Britain, the Union’s best 

*Tue Rounp Taste, No. 72, September 1928, p. 883; and No. 73, 
December 1928, p. 427. 

} Tue Rounp Taste, No, 74, March 1929, p. 427. 
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customer, Southern Rhodesia which is a member of the 
South African customs union, and the British territories 
further north towards which a growing number of South 
Africans are looking with interest. As it was, the Australian 
Government had tactfully expressed its regret at the ar- 
rangement, and New Zealand fruit-growers joined with 
those of the Western Province of the Cape in urging that 
nothing be done to jeopardise the preference given by 
Great Britain to their products. 

A fairly full House of Assembly ratified the German 
Treaty by twelve votes after a hot and lengthy debate 
in which the Government was doggedly opposed by the 
National Council wing of the Labour party, which, coming 
mainly from the Rand and Natal, was alive to the British 
versus German aspect of the case. But the actual method of 
ratification raised an interesting constitutional problem. 
The Union legislature consists of a Governor-General, a 
Senate and a House of Assembly. At present, the Opposition 
(the South African party) has a majority in the Senate, 
and there has consequently been much talk of late years 
in Ministerial circles of a more or less drastic reform of our 
local ‘‘ House of Lords.” ‘To the annoyance of the South 
African party, the Ministry declined to send the Kellogg 
Pact to “ the other place.”” Here the Ministry was clearly 
within its rights, as that instrument only demanded 
ratification “in accordance with the respective legislative 
requirements” of the States concerned. The Ministry 
could thus claim that ratification by the popular chamber 
fulfilled those requirements. But when it also declined 
to send the German Treaty to the Senate where its fate 
was beyond all doubt, it ventured on much less sure ground ; 
for the South African Customs Act of 1925 and the treaty 
itself spoke of ratification by the “ competent legislative 
authority.” This would seem to mean by the full legis- 
lature, especially as the Speech from the Throne had 
addressed both Houses on the point. 

In the division on whether or not the treaty should go 
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to the Senate, the Ministry got home by only four votes, 
the narrowest margin they have had in all their five years of 
office ; and next day the Upper House, by a majority of 
three, expressed its disapproval of the treaty and declared 
that it had not been ratified by “ competent legislative 
authority.” So there the matter rests. 

The prelude to the struggle over the German Treaty 
was the No Confidence motion. ‘This was, of course, an 
attack all along the line on Ministers’ policy for the past 
five years; but the central point of attack and counter- 
attack was native policy. A full discussion of that question 
would be tantamount to writing a history of South Africa. 
No South African administration has faced it fully since 
the Milner Native Affairs Commission of 1903-5 first 
showed its intricacy and extent. But whether one side 
of the fundamental land question was being dealt with as 
in 1913, or the administrative side, again in part, in 1920, 
or the plight of the urban natives in 1924, or native councils 
once more a little later, South Africans have, with a sound 
instinct, tried to keep it above the party conflict. 

That salutary practice is now in grave danger of being 
abandoned. There can be no doubt that the Prime Minister 
meant to keep to the non-party plane when he took office 
in 1924 pledged to safeguard White South Africa and, 
as a corollary, proceeded to gestate a comprehensive native 
policy. Clearly he was of the same mind when he first 
introduced his four interdependent Bills* to give the 
Bantu some representation in Parliament, to fulfil the long 
overdue promise made in 1913 to put more land within 
their reach, to set up an advisory Bantu Council and, finally, 
to define and extend the rights of the Coloured Folk. 
Certainly he had not given up the idea two years ago when 
he sent these Bills to a Select Committee which, after 
taking voluminous evidence, presented its report during 
the recent session. 

In spite of all this, there is now every prospect that the 

* Tue Rounp Taster, No. 66, March 1927, p. 398. 
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Union will soon be involved in a general election embittered 
by this all-pervading problem of black versus white, civilised 
versus uncivilised. The Opposition’s plea that there should 
be a kind of national convention to discuss the issue, which 
the National Convention of 1908-9 had to shelve lest there 
be no Union, has been thrust aside. There has been open 
and unrebuked jubilation in the Ministerialist ranks over 
the fine electioneering material afforded by the Opposition’s 
resistance to the Government’s policy. Shortly before 
the session, General Hertzog and his two chief lieutenants 
made a double appeal to national enthusiasm and colour 
prejudice by publicly accusing General Smuts of being 
prepared to merge the Union in a great Kaffir State, a 
federation with the black States of the north ; this on the 
strength of some remarks by General Smuts on the need 
for common action and consultation with our northern 
neighbours on common problems, and on the undesirability 
of doing anything now which might hinder the construction 
of common political machinery this year, next year, some 
time . . . which, in view of what the northern portions 
of the Union itself were like fifty years ago, does not deserve 
to be dismissed as utterly visionary. Finally, it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the hopeless attempt to secure 
the two-thirds majority of both Houses sitting together, 
required by the South Africa Act, for carrying the essential 
portions of the Ministry’s non-European franchise policy 
into effect savours more of party tactics than of statesman- 
ship. 

The No Confidence motion was defeated by a comfortable 
majority of eighteen, and then the two Houses met in 
joint session to consider how nearly the Bantu in the Cape 
Province could be disfranchised. It is true that two Bills 
were before the Houses extending a franchise in varying 
degrees to the Bantu and Coloured Folk throughout the 
Union ; but, sentiment, camouflage and all uncharitable- 
ness apart, it really came down to what has just been 
stated. General Hertzog himself roundly declared that 
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the alteration of the Cape franchise was “ fundamental ” 
to his whole non-European policy. 

It could hardly be otherwise. There is a cleavage of 
opinion and policy which cuts deep down into South 
African history and society. If there was one general cause 
of the Great Trek in the eighteen-thirties other than 
drought and the desire of frontiersmen for good land, it 
was dread of the civil equality which the British Govern- 
ment and a few colonists in the Western Province were 
imposing on the old Cape Colony. Denial of that equality 
was the basis of the two Republics, and, much disguised, 
of Natal also. It was so and, more to the point, it is so. 
Unless friends overseas grasp that, they will make nothing 
of our past and present difficulties. Incidentally, they 
will be doing much less than justice to General Hertzog 
as a Free Stater for his courage in proposing to give any 
measure of voting power whatever to non-Europeans north 
of the Orange river. 

The two Bills came forward considerably altered from 
their original form and will doubtless be markedly modified 
before they see the light again. ‘There is thus no need to 
go into elaborate details, but the main points should be 
put on record here. Briefly it comes to this. In Natal, 
the path of the Bantu to the vote has always been strewn 
with almost insuperable obstacles ; in the two ex-republics, 
it was blocked entirely to Bantu and Coloured alike; in 
the Cape, since 1853, that is from a time coeval with the 
recognition of Natal, the Free State and the Transvaal 
as political entities, Bantu and Coloured have enjoyed the 
franchise on exactly the same terms as Europeans. It is 
this policy, specially safeguarded by the Act of Union, 
that is now to be scrapped as far as the Bantu are concerned. 

Underlying the Ministers’ proposals is the idea that the 
Coloured Folk shall be co-opted for political and economic 
purposes into the ranks of the Whites,.a step of no great 
difficulty in the Cape where most of the Coloured Folk 
dwell, however hard it may be elsewhere. Hence, elaborate 
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arrangements were proposed for distinguishing, at any 
rate for the purposes of the law, between Bantu and Col- 
oured. As for the vote, Coloured and Bantu voters at 
present on the Cape roll were to remain there, and, in the 
Cape again and in Natal, Coloured men were to gain 
admission to the ordinary roll on fulfilling the ordinary 
qualifications. But in the two northern provinces, the 
Coloured man, after running a formidable gauntlet remi- 
niscent of the Uitlander obstacle race in old Transvaal 
days, was to be entitled to enrolment on a special roll and 
the privilege of voting for a single additional member of 
the Assembly. Ten years thereafter, those who could 
come up to educational and other standards, which were 
fairly high in view of the meagre opportunities for educa- 
tion given to non-Europeans in those parts, would go on 
to the ordinary roll. 

For the Bantu there was to be no such prospect of 
enrolment as full citizens. In the Cape, voters were to 
remain on the existing roll unless they preferred to be 
transferred to the new roll on which their fellows who could 
also come up to the usual Cape qualifications were to be 
listed. ‘The voters on this new roll were, however, to 
remain ineffective until 25 per cent. of the Bantu had 
disappeared from the general roll. ‘They would then elect 
one member of the Assembly. When 75 per cent. were off 
the old roll, the Bantu in the Cape Province would return 
three members to the Lower House with full voting powers 
(the original plan of two years back only gave such members 
limited powers) and also two members to the Senate. 
At present, the Cape Province returns eight Senators and 
fifty-one members of the Assembly. In the other three 
provinces, Bantu of all grades voting either through their 
chiefs, if they still have them, or through members of local 
councils on something like the trade union card-vote, would 
return two Senators, and after ten years, if all went well, 
two more. 


The more liberal section of the Pact, which includes the 
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Prime Minister, presumably looks on these attenuated 
privileges as the earnest of more to come, perhaps after 
the ten years mentioned more than once. But there is no 
guarantee that this will be so. Rather the reverse, for if 
the specially safeguarded Cape franchise goes, there will 
be nothing to prevent bare majorities in the two Houses 
voting in the usual fashion putting off the extension of the 
franchise as each year of jubilee draws near. South Africa 
had some experience of that in the ’nineties. It is partly 
because they foresee this danger that Bantu leaders and 
their friends fasten on the Cape franchise as resolutely as 
does the Ministry. Everywhere the story is the same. 
The standing Native Affairs Commission, the Select 
Committee which has recently reported, and a representa- 
tive European-Bantu Conference which sat in Cape Town 
on the eve of the joint session, all came to the same con- 
clusion: the Bantu in the unenfranchised north do not 
want a vote of any kind if the price to be paid is the old 
Cape franchise, the standing witness to the potential 
equality of black and white as citizens of one State. 
Tradition lies behind the Government’s policy, and fear 
also ; fear of the two million whites and coloured being one 
day swamped by six million blacks. Already twelve 
Cape seats are swayed by the Bantu vote and a good many 
of the remainder are affected. Opponents of the official 
policy reply that the rising tide of colour is rising slowly 
enough. In a quarter of a century the Bantu vote has 
only risen from some 5,000 to 15,000 while the European 
vote has risen from 115,000 to 166,000. Nor are the 
facilities put in the way of the youthful Bantu at present 
such as need cause alarm at the prospect of swamping in 
any future that need be envisaged for practical purposes. 
In the Cape, where much more has been done for native 
education than elsewhere, of the 102,000 Bantu children at 
school in 1926, only 10 per cent. were in standard IV or 
above it. (The average age of Europeans in standard IV 
is about eleven.) They go further and suggest that the 
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most certain way to ensure ultimate swamping is to drive 
all the Bantu, fast differentiating as they are, into one camp 
labelled “ black,” thereby saddling South Africa with a 
communal franchise, that breeder of “ self-interest, sus- 
picion and animosity ”* which has worked so ill in 
Ceylon and India. Much better, they urged in a petition 
presented to Government by a strong committee of 
citizens headed by an ex-Chief Justice, do what was done 
in the Cape Colony in 1892 and what Rhodes, Lord Sel- 
borne and others, British and South African, wished to 
apply to the Union on its formation; that is, raise the 
franchise qualifications all round for black, coloured and 
white. Otherwise South Africa will be taking another 
long step along the road that leads to that system of caste, 
varna, against which Mr. Sastri, with four thousand years 
of Indian history behind him, warned her in one of his 
farewell addresses. And varna means colour. 

The vital third reading of the Representation of Natives 
Bill was only carried by six votes. Lacking the necessary 
two-thirds majority, it failed to pass and the interdependent 
Coloured Persons’ Rights Bill was at once withdrawn. The 
Houses went each to its own place and the Assembly turned 
its attention to finance, on its present showing, a much 
more reassuring subject. The Ministry’s luck had held. 
It came in with the turn of the tide after the post-war 
depression and, on the whole, it has been favoured with 
good times which it has improved by good management. 
During the past year, the Union has prospered in spite of 
drought ; the State railways can show a surplus of £330,000 
to be added to the £47,000 left over from 1927-28; the 
Minister of Finance can report a surplus of {1,700,000 on 
a total revenue of {30,500,000 to be added to the {1,290,000 


*Tue Rounp Taste, No. 74, March 1929, p. 297. Page 296 
should, however, also be read in connection with this comparison. 
Another interesting reference to the principle of communal represen- 
tation will be found on pages 510 and 511 of this issue in the article on 
East Africa. ; 
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of the previous year. On the other hand, the fact that 
the big surpluses of the past year or two have been mainly 
due to unexpectedly large customs receipts leaves no doubt 
that the country is being overtaxed in that department at 
least. 

Of this year’s surplus, £350,000 goes to the extinction of 
debt and the remainder to loan account, which also claims 
£2,000,000 of the profits forthcoming from the State 
diamond diggings. {1,000,000 of this, by the way, goes 
to the provinces as a “ loan ” without interest or prospect 
of repayment, for road-making, an interesting sidelight on 
the growing dependence of the provinces on the Union to 
which reference has been made so often in Tue Rounp 
Tasie. For the rest, the Union’s total debt has risev 
between 1924 and 1929 from {193,770,000 to {223,225,000, 
but its unproductive debt has been reduced during the 
same period from {58,500,000 to £44,000,000. Another 
surplus of {1,113,000 is anticipated for 1929-30 ; wherefore 
the Minister has provided for further relief of our not 


unduly burdened income-tax payers and for certain reduc- 
tions in the customs and excise. In short, it is a fair- 
weather budget, though none the less welcome on that 
account. We shall know in June who is to have the 
spending of the money. 


South Africa. 
April 1929. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Toe Warp GoveRNMENT 


HE first three months of the new year have been very 

much like the entry into a new era. The grave 
political discontent which had prevailed for the last year 
or two and was expressed in the emphatic result of the 
general election in November appears to have found a 
measure of alleviation in the mere fact of a change of 
government. With the dawn of the Meiji the voice of 
criticism has been stilled and the public is prepared to 
wait for developments, well content, apparently, to feel 
that things must be better than they have been. Apart 
from the unemployed problem which is still pressing, people 
seem willing to give the new Government a reasonable 
respite and freedom from importunity so that they can put 
their policy into operation, or develop a policy where they 
have not one already prepared. 

After assuming office on December 10, the Government 
took advantage of the Christmas holidays to take its bearings. 
The Prime Minister, Sir Joseph Ward, who as Minister of 
Finance had to enter at once into negotiations with regard 
to a new loan, returned to Wellington in the early days of 
January very much invigorated by his rest. On the 8th, 
London cablegrams announced the underwriting of a 
44 per cent. loan at the issue price of £95. A not very 
long-sighted public relied upon Sir Joseph’s loan-raising 
capacity to provide a panacea for all its ills, and many classes 
of people anxiously await the materialisation of this first 
£7,000,000 as an instalment of the {70,000,000 which 
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Sir Joseph, on the hustings, declared his intention of raising 
within the next ten years for development purposes. On 
January 10, when the successful flotation was assured by 
an excess of public subscriptions, Sir Joseph made a state- 
ment. ‘‘ The transaction,” he said, “is comparatively 
better than the previous loan, which broke the § per cent. 
rate obtaining in London for some years previously, and it 
is reasonable to claim that the country’s high credit has 
again merited the confidence of the London market.”* 
There had been some uneasiness arising out of a passage 
at arms during the short session between Mr. Downie 
Stewart, the outgoing Finance Minister, and Sir Joseph 
Ward with regard to the borrowing intentions of the Reform 
Government, and the public was glad to have a satisfactory 
explanation from Sir Joseph of some cryptic remarks which 
had seemed to indicate that everything was not as it should 
be in the money market. Sir Joseph explained that his 
predecessor had proposed borrowing {5,000,000 cash and 
£10,000,000 by way of conversion, but had not come to any 


decision when the change of Government took place. He 
did not say so definitely, but he left it to be inferred that 
the obstacle to borrowing was the fact that during the year 
1929 the London money market would be asked by the 
Imperial Government to arrange for the conversion of the 


great Imperial War Loan of more than {£2,000,000,000. 
Sir Joseph added : 


As I came into office pledged at once to put in hand four important 
railway lines and provide for State advances as well as carry on other 
works, the proposition I found existing obviously gave me some 
concern in view of the policy I had promised the country, and I had 
to reconsider my plans as far as immediate action was concerned in 
order to assure the railway extension proposals and the State advances 
to settlers. I decided to increase the loan from {5,000,000 to 
£7,000,000 for public works, including railway construction and 
improvements and hydro-electrical schemes. 


In short, instead of borrowing {5,000,000 cash and 


* Evening Post, January 17, 1929. 
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£10,000,000 by conversion, he decided to raise {7,000,000 
cash and {12,000,000 by conversion. 

Commenting on this statement, Mr. Downie Stewart 
explained that the proposals for borrowing which had been 
ascribed to him were in reality the suggestion of the 
Dominion’s financial advisers in London and had not 
received his approval. They were being considered when 
the election came, but when the result showed that the 
Reform Government was likely to be out of office he did not 
feel justified in coming to any decision in the matter. This 
point is not an important one, but the explanations remove 
a certain uneasiness arising out of the vague references in 
Parliament in December. 

Having thus provided the ways and means for meeting 
the chief need of the moment, the finding of work for 
the unemployed, the new Ministry distributed itself over 
the country in an earnest endeavour to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of the activities of the various departments and 
the needs of all localities. ‘This perambulation of the 
Dominion is regarded as a necessary feature in the in- 
stallation of a new Government, and few voices have been 
raised by way of criticism. ‘The Auckland Sun, which has 
always supported the Reform party, was one of the few, and 
its strictures were of a facetious rather than a condem- 
natory character. 


Everywhere they have gone, and no other Ministry ever crowded 
so much jaunting within so short a period of initial power, they have 
been welcomed and treated with almost an embarrassing eagerness 
and appealing enthusiasm. One of the record number of Ministerial 
trippers, indeed, has been compelled to work sixteen hours a day to 
overtake the rush of receptions and even has been tempted under the 
strain of sheer exhaustion to yawn in the pleading faces of friendly 
deputations. There never has been anything like it in the history of 
extravagant administrative touring of this attractive country.* 


Sir Joseph Ward has felt_impelled to complain more than 
once that the news agency which supplies the majority of 


* The Sun, Auckland, March 1, 1929. 
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the New Zealand papers has not treated him quite fairly in 
its reports, but the country as a whole—the press not 
excepted—appears to be distinctly well disposed to the 
new Government, and particularly to the veteran statesman 
at its head. 


The Unemployed Problem 


The problem that has most pressingly engaged the 
attention of the new Government is unemployment. 
The arrival of seasonal activity in our primary industries 
usually brings some alleviation in the labour question about 
the end of the year. This year, however, the signs of such 
amelioration were not very evident. When the Govern- 
ment came into office the trouble was admittedly very 
severe, and there were chronic features about it that were 
disturbing. With the exception, perhaps, of the Labour 
party, Parliament had during recent years been in agreement 
with the earnest desire of the Reform Government to 
help by active immigration to allay the distress of the 
working classes in Great Britain. New Zealand entered 
heartily into the movement, and brought out many 
thousands of families from the British Isles at cheap fares. 
Inasmuch as the Dominion had not yet encountered the 
slump which every non-party economist knew in his 
heart must come after the war-time inflation, it might have 
been considered a rather doubtful policy to enter with such 
vigour into these migration schemes. The inevitable 
decline in prices still hung like the sword of Damocles over 
the country. The evil of inflated land values was hidden 
but not averted by the protracted moratorium. Capitalists 
and farmers alike were afraid in the uncertain condition 
of the markets to embark upon new enterprises, and year 
after year thousands of newcomers arrived to help to flood 
a more and more restricted labour market. In the nine 
years from 1919 to 1927 the Government assisted 66,256 
immigrants to come to New Zealand, as compared with 
only 30,895 in the nine prosperous years before the war. 
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There has never been such an influx since the extravagant 
days of the Vogel policy in the ’seventies, when in a similar 
nine-year period 98,321 immigrants came to New Zealand. 
But then much of the landed estate of the colony was 
virgin and intact. 

There was never any desire to cavil at the motive of the 
Reform Government’s immigration policy, but critics of 
the qualifications of some of the immigrants were not 
wanting. As the pressure of unemployment increased, 
the Government naturally came under criticism for con- 
tinuing to assist immigration, and finally, in May 1927, it 
ceased to offer assistance. It was not possible, of course, 
to stop the stream at once, for the process of migrating is a 
matter of months, not of days, and persons who had taken 
the first irrevocable steps could not be turned back. Nor 
could the Government prevent free immigrants who were 
able to pay their own fares from coming to New Zealand. 
Still the influx was greatly reduced. In spite of this, 
during the last two seasons the summer and autumn flush 
of employment has been palpably insufficient to absorb 
all the men who are waiting for work. The glut is aggra- 
vated, too, by the liberation at the end of each year of 
about 20,000 young people from the primary and secondary 
schools who all want openings in industry and the pro- 
fessions, or on the land—a grave question in itself. 

The problem, then, which faced the Ward Government 
when it came into office was a real one, and the demand 
for a remedy is insistent. Not having been able to hold a 
full Cabinet meeting until the middle of January, Sir 
Joseph Ward could in the meantime merely reaffirm his 
election pledge that he would tackle the question and seize 
the first opportunity to study it and prepare a policy. 
It was clear that as an immediate expedient work must be 
found by the State for a large number of men. The 
question was how and where. For the moment the 
qualms of Labour were soothed by the assurance of 
Mr. E. A. Ransom, the Minister of Public Works, at Christ- 
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church, “ That it was not desirable that men should be 
employed at less than the standard rate of wages.”* A 
few days later his chief, replying in Wellington to a Labour 
deputation, declared his policy without, however, com- 
mitting himself as regards the rate of wages to be paid. 


What we are trying to do (he said) is permanently to absorb the 
men who make up the unemployed army during the winter months. 
I want to put as many men as possible on to new railway works 
without delay. We have about {10,000,000 worth of railways in 
prospect. I want to put the floating section of the population into 
work as soon as possible. I want within the next week or ten days 
to find work for 1,000 men or more.t 


He added that he would be much surprised if the Govern- 
ment was not able to put 10,000 to 15,000 men to work on 
the proposed new railway lines; and suggested that the 
Highway Board, which had {1,000,000 available, should 
start at once on new road works. The offer of work under 
the Government at 14s. per day and accommodation, 
together with shorter hours very soon, however, had a 


harmful effect on the outlook of private employers. 
Within five weeks, according to Mr. Ransom, 3,000 men 
had been found employment on relief works, but the 
farmers, especially in the south, were already complaining 
of difficulty in obtaining hands for their harvest. 


It is not (the Otago Daily Times remarked on February 8) really 
so very surprising that (as was complained at the executive meeting 
of the New Zealand Farmers’ Union) men are leaving the employ- 
ment they had secured in order to enjoy the benefit of the terms 


upon which the Government has undertaken to provide work for the 
unemployed. 


And the Evening Star (Dunedin) a few weeks later referred 


to “repeated complaints by farmers of their inability to 
get farm workers.” 


The old policy of dealing with unemployment, adopted 


* Evening Post, January 29, 1929. 
¢ Evening Post, February 2, 1929. 
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sixty years ago when the provinces had to do these things 
for themselves, was for the Government always to offer a 
lower wage for relief work than the current wage in private 
employment, the object being to avoid competing with the 
private employer or tempting the worker to remain with 
the Government instead of going into the ordinary labour 
market. Whether the Government will find a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty as readily as it hopes remains 
to be seen. It has always been found hard to stand out 
against the demand of the trade unions that the Govern- 
ment should pay as high wages as the private employer. 
Sir Joseph Ward is thoroughly optimistic. Speaking to the 
Manufacturers’ Federation of New Zealand at the end of 
February, he said :— 


Unemployment as it existed at the present time could not be 
allowed to go on. What the Government was shaping for—and 
he did not think he was boasting if he said that the Government 
would do it if it were allowed to do so—was to complete the railways 
that should be completed and to bring about a system of land settle- 
ment whereby men who were unemployed would be able with 
government assistance to establish themselves on the land—on small 
holdings—and permanently remove themselves from the itinerant 
ranks of excess labour.* 


Incidentally it should be mentioned that the new Govern- 
ment has decided, after mature consideration, not to call 
another industrial conference similar to the one which 
sat a year ago. During the short session of Parliament in 
December the Labour party asked Sir Joseph Ward to 
consider favourably the advisability of resuming that 
conference in 1929. Sir Joseph then replied that he 
recognised the importance of the conference and would 
take time to consider the matter.t 

It is now stated by Mr. Veitch, the Minister of Labour, 
without comment, that the conference will not be 
reconvened. 

* Evening Post, February 27, 1929. 
+ Parliamentary Debate, December 13, 1928. 
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Land for the People 

If unemployment is the pressing problem at the moment, 
it looks as if the Government will stand or fall in the long 
run according to its success or failure in dealing with the 
larger problem of the land. The position in New Zealand 
to-day is not very different from that which the Ballance 
Government encountered when it came into office in 1891. 
The analogy is, at any rate, being freely referred to by the 
Liberal press. The demand for land for settlement is 
certainly no less insistent now than in 1891, and the 
difficulties in the way of a solution are just as formidable. 
Owing partly to financial troubles during and subsequent 
to the war, it has become more and more difficult for a man 
of small means to acquire land for farming. ‘Twenty 
years of prosperity, with constantly rising prices cul- 
minating in the final welter of the war period, hoisted land 
prices far above what in our soberer moments we now 
recognise as the productive value. Impelled by the 
popular demand to settle the soldiers returning from 
Europe, the Government was forced to purchase estates, 
and did so at prices which proved too high. Many of the 
soldier settlers placed upon these subdivisions had no 
experience of farming; others were experienced farmers. 
Men of both classes met with disaster. Some of them were 
protected for a time by the moratorium, but the decline 
in the price of produce, and the lack of capital to work 
the farms so dearly purchased brought a large number of 
the soldier settlers face to face with bankruptcy. On the 
whole, it must be said that the Reform Government and 
Parliament treated these settlers with sympathy and 
generosity. Valuations were revised in their favour with 
a liberal hand ; but such expedients could save only a pro- 
portion of them. Others had inevitably to walk off their 
farms, just as they had in every country which sought, 
with the best will in the world, to do justice and give 
a chance in life to the men who had fought for its freedom. 
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Meanwhile, many of the holdings were deteriorating owing 
to the inability of the farmers to supply the requisite labour 
and top-dressing to keep them in heart. There is no 
doubt of the tendency in some districts for holdings to 
aggregate in the hands of the wealthier landowners. Yet 
there is evidence in the statistics of production and export® 
that the country as a whole has become more productive 
though the acreage is practically the same. An investiga- 
tion which has just been completed by economists of the 
Agricultural Department establishes some comforting facts 
in this connection. 

Between 1go1 and 1927 the total area of grass land farmed 
in New Zealand increased by 11°7 per cent. By reducing 
cattle to their sheep equivalents, it is estimated that the 
total number of sheep units carried on the grass lands has 
increased in the same period by 69°7 per cent. The 
stock-carrying capacity of the grass lands has increased by 
51°8 per cent. and the total production of meat, wool, 
dairy produce and fats from the grass lands has increased 
136°7 per cent.f These facts redound to the credit of the 
New Zealand farmer, for it is common knowledge that the 
tenants of very many farms were unable to invest more in 
them than their own hard labour. 


The Need of Smaller Farms 
The crux of the problem to-day is to provide farms for 
hundreds of young men who are waiting in vain for the 
chance of earning a livelihood on the land. This is a 
phase through which New Zealand, like other young coun- 
tries, has passed more than once. Years ago its young 
men went to Canada, Australia and Patagonia in search of 
land. ‘To-day a certain number are going to Argentina, 
and many others remain in New Zealand sick with the 
deferred hope of getting farms of their own. Practically 
the whole of the better cultivable land in the Dominion is 
* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 72, September 1928, p. 905. 
{Evening Post, January 10, 1929. 
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already in occupation. One trouble is that many of the 
holdings are larger than is consistent with the greatest 
economic benefit. The need is for a reduction in the 
average size of the holdings. ‘There are two obvious ways 
of bringing about a remedy: First, the purchase of 
private estates by the Government for subdivision ; and 
secondly, severe taxation of large estates to induce the 
owners themselves to subdivide. The latter expedient is 
not popular, and the former must be approached warily 
by any government when the prices at which much of the 
land is held are considerably in advance of its productive 
value. The campaign policy of the United party, stated 
by Sir Joseph Ward in his opening speech at Auckland, 


provided for “ closer settlement upon more liberal con- 


ditions and the prevention of aggregation. Acquisition 
of estates, voluntary if possible, but where compulsory, 
owners to be paid by government bonds.” 

With so many shades of opinion in their own ranks, the 
Government cannot be blamed for taking time to consider 


the matter maturely. Mr. S. W. Forbes, the new Minister 
of Lands, is peculiarly fitted to enunciate and carry out 
the policy of the United party. As a young man he was 
fortunate enough in 1893 to draw one of the sections at 
Cheviot, in Canterbury, which was the first estate com- 
pulsorily taken over by the Liberal Government in 
the early months of the Ballance regime. He has farmed 
there successfully ever since, and knows as well as anybody 
the possibilities of closer settlement. To improve his 
knowledge of the position as it stands to-day Mr. Forbes 
convened a conference of the heads of his department in 
Wellington, and afterwards undertook a wide tour in 
parts of the Dominion with which he was less familiar. 
He returned from the North “ satisfied that there was 
something to be done,”* and later he outlined his policy 
at Dannevirke : 

We must (he said) recognise that if this country is going to 

* Evening Post, January 23, 1929. 
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progress we must have more settlement on the land. There is no 
other solution to our unemployment than increasing the number of 
people on the land and increasing production. One has only to 
travel to know that there is a considerable amount of land that 
is capable of improvement and of settlement. There are enormous 
tracts of land that want developing. In the country there is 
undoubtedly more room for population. I believe that one of the 
great faults in New Zealand to-day is that the people have too 
much land, not too little, and I believe that our troubles and weak- 
nesses are due to that. As a practical farmer I can see many farms 
that are not pulling their weight. I am certain that the country 
can carry two to three times as many people on its farm lands if 
properly used. There is no doubt that in regard to closer settle- 
ment we have got to tackle the problem and deal with it as expe- 
ditiously as we can. At the present time the Government is 
looking for good land because we are out for closer settlement. We 
are not going to buy big sheep lands and cut them up into smaller 
farms. Dairying will give better results. What I am aiming at in 
regard to settlement is to increase the number of men on the land 
and along with that to increase production. You can do that by 
cutting up land that has been carrying sheep and putting dairy farms 
on it. The Government (he added) did not want to use harsh 
measures, but if men wanted to stick to large areas the time would 
come for the Government to tackle the matter. They would do 
their best by friendly co-operation, but if necessary they would take 
other means.* 


The view of the land proposals taken by the Reform 
press, if not actually unfavourable, is at any rate sceptical, 
but the Government press acclaims them with unanimity 
as a resumption of the old policy of Ballance and John 
McKenzie. The Evening Star, Dunedin (February 14), 
may be quoted as a sample of Liberal comment : 


The older generation can readily call to mind what a wonderful 
impetus was given to New Zealand by the first closer settlement 
policy in the nineties. It has run down. . . . The present Govern- 
ment recognises it, but is determined to revive it in another form. 
. . . There may be the danger of inflation of land values on the entry 
of the Government as an insistent purchaser, but surely some way 
will be found to prevent a repetition of past mistakes. 


* Evening Post, February 13, 1929. 
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And again we read in the Auckland Star (February 15) :— 


The aggregation of great holdings of land well adapted for close 
settlement is still a serious bar to the Dominion’s progress, and we 
may expect Mr. Forbes and his colleagues to deal vigorously with 
this problem in accordance with our best Liberal traditions. 


Less Government in Business 


Business interests in the towns, after many protests 
and long consideration, are believed to have voted fairly 
solidly against the Coates Government in the hope that 
a change would give them some relief from the continuance 
of war-time restrictions and the constant encroachments 
of the State and municipalities in the domain of business. 
In spite of the slogan which heralded his return to power 
in 1925—“ More business in government—less Govern- 
ment in business”—Mr. Coates rather increased the 
objectionable restrictions than removed them. Sir Joseph 
Ward comes into office, however, definitely pledged to 
the slogan, and the good will of the business world will 
depend very much on his success in living up to it. He 
has already been féted and dined by a variety of organisa- 
tions interested in securing freedom for business, and has 
repeated the assurances of sympathy which as a business 
man he naturally entertains for them. ‘The demand for a 
tariff board came early, from the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The reply, as might have been expected at this 
early stage, was non-committal ;— 


The Government (said Sir Joseph) wanted to co-operate with the 
manufacturers in securing such a tariff as would best promote the 
interests of the whole country and encourage the whole of the 
Dominion’s industries, but he did not believe that New Zealand 
could go in for anything like a high protection. He believed that 
the interests of the manufacturers and farmers and the general 
public of the country were so intertwined that they needed to 
exercise judgment and fairness in every way. He was in favour of 
producing in New Zealand everything that New Zealand industries 
could produce, but, in his opinion, no government, whether in power 
to-day or any government that might be in power in the future 
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could say that it was going to develop an out-and-out protectionist 
tariff.* 


Another vexed question, which has grown at an alarming 
rate in recent years, is the cash order trading system, a 
species of instalment selling which many traders regard 
as vicious, subversive of proper credit and liable to induce 
extravagance. The reply to early representations on this 
subject was cordial, and the Government lost no time 
in instituting an inquiry to enable it to legislate, if necessary, 
on sound lines. Mr. Cobbe, the Minister of Industries 
and Commerce, has been engaged for some time in taking 
evidence in the chief cities. 

On the general question of State and municipal inter- 
ference with business, Sir Joseph made a considered state- 
ment to a delegation from the “ 1928 Committee,” which 
was created to express the grievances of the business 
community. He said that he was satisfied that many of 
the business people in New Zealand had been suffering 
encroachments from one source and another that were 
not in the best interests of the community. He might 
without any impropriety point to the incongruity of a 
man in business paying all the taxation that was going 
while some State department close by in the same line of 
business paid neither income tax nor land tax, and traded 
on cheap State money. No one could make him think 
that in any of the cities of New Zealand it was a fair thing 
for municipalities to compete against ratepayers in their 
own town, when the municipalities paid no licence, no 


income tax, no land tax, and no rates on the premises they 
occupied.t 


The Ministry of Transport 


The new Ministry has not hesitated when occasion has 
offered to seize upon attractive parts of the policy of its 
predecessors. A case in point is the creation of a Ministry 


* Evening Post, February 27. 
¢ Evening Post, February 21. 
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of Transport which was foreshadowed by Mr. Coates in 
his railway statement in 1927. That project Sir Joseph 
Ward has lost no time in putting into effect. When Mr. 
Veitch was selected for cabinet rank it was assumed in 
some quarters that, having been a railway servant in his 
early days and always a keen critic of railway administration, 
he would be given charge of that important department. 
He was instead given labour and mines. He has now 
also assumed the portfolio of transport. The new depart- 
ment can scarcely be compared in importance with the 
department of the same name in Great Britain. In New 
Zealand harbours are administered by strong local bodies 
which jealously guard their prerogative. There are no 
canals. The railways are owned by the State, and con- 
trolled by another Minister. The transport Ministry is 
therefore practically restricted to the control of motor 
traffic. Not that this will be by any means a sinecure. 
Motor traffic has come so rapidly into prominence in 
New Zealand, and has been so much fostered by the 
expenditure of vast sums of money on the improvement 
of the highways, that to-day very powerful vested interests 
are concerned, and the State is on the defensive in pro- 
tecting the railways against motor competition, and the 
roads against undue wear and tear. 


A Bountiful Season 
The stars in their courses seem to be working for the 
success of the new Government. The season has been an 
exceptionally good one, and there are substantial grounds 


for Sir Joseph Ward’s optimism. In a speech at the Hutt 
on March 14 he said :— 


I would ask the people to suspend judgment until the end of 
the financial year. My belief is that as far as business,employment 
and exportation figures are concerned, the coming year is going to be 
the most successful that New Zealand has ever experienced. It is 
going to be good for the man on the land, and it is going to be good 
for the man in the towns. That is my firm belief.* 


* Evening Post, March 15. 
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For the calendar year 1928 the exports from New Zealand 
were valued at £56,188,481, which is a record for the 
Dominion. For the first two months of 1929 also the rate 
of output has been splendidly maintained, the value 
exceeding eight millions for each month. There is 
generally an excess of exports over imports at this time of 
year, as the produce season is at the flush, and the heavy 
imports for the Christmas trade have already been accounted 
for. Still, the very fine figure of {8,000,000 for the value 
of exports for the month of January and of £8,500,000 
for the month of February, is a matter for congratulation. 
The season for dairy produce is still well maintained, and 
there will again be heavy exports of butter, meat and 
wool during the month of March. 


II. More asout SAMOA 


NFORTUNATELY it is not yet possible to omit 


from the New Zealand article any reference to the 
vexed question of Samoa. Forbidden to return to 
Samoa, Mr. O. F. Nelson has taken up his residence in 
Auckland, where he continues an active controversy in 
defence of the policy which, in the opinion of the late 
Administrator, the late Government, the Royal Com- 
mission and the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations, was responsible for the unrest and passive -resist- 
ance of the Samoan natives. Mr. Nelson left Samoa 
calling on the natives to stick to the Mau, in which case 
they must, he said, win through, and to-day, from a favour- 
able position at Auckland, he issues frequent criticisms 
of the administration which can only serve as further 
incitements to the Mau to continue their opposition. 
Meanwhile the rhinoceros beetle and the weed grow apace 
in the plantations, the revenue of the territory has shrunk 
alarmingly, and the native children throughout the affected 
region are being kept away from the schools and medical 
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service provided for their benefit at the expense of the 
New Zealand Government. 

It was natural that the Samoan malcontents should 
expect some profit for themselves from the change of 
government in New Zealand, and their partisans did not 
hesitate to encourage that belief. Before the change the 
chief officers of the administration had already been 
changed. The charge of the department in New Zealand 
had been transferred from Mr. (now Sir William) Nos- 
worthy to Mr. Coates himself; Mr. Gray, the secretary 
to the Department, and the Administrator, Sir George 
Richardson, had retired, and a commission of leading 
members of the New Zealand civil service was actually in 
Samoa inquiring into the administration of the service 
there. It was natural that the Mau should feel that the 
victory promised by Mr. Nelson would finally come their 
way. 

The new Government took the earliest opportunity 
of considering the question of Samoa. Unlike the Labour 
party, which during the debates of the last year or two 
was the official Opposition, the United party had not 
taken up any position of rabid opposition to the Govern- 
ment in power. It had generally, indeed, withheld its 
criticism. It regarded the care of Samoa as a duty incum- 
bent upon New Zealand and was apparently satisfied that 
the Government of the day—though possibly tactless—was 
doing its best to fulfil a thankless task for the sole benefit 
of the Samoan people. Having taken up this attitude, Sir 
Joseph Ward and his Cabinet had nothing to undo. They 
were not committed to any course of action except to do 
what they thought best when the responsibility was 
transferred to their own shoulders. Sir Joseph then lost 
no time in declaring that on the main question of who was 
to govern Samoa, the new Government stood on the 
same ground as the old. 


The Government wish (he said, defining his policy last February) 
to make it plain that they cannot tolerate or negotiate with any 
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movement that is openly subversive of good government in the 
territory. The Samoans must understand that any failure to obey 
the law will be punished, and that the Government must act rigor- 
ously in this direction should future events unhappily render it 
necessary. His Excellency the Administrator and the New Zealand 
Government are anxious to bring to an end the dissension in the 
territory, and immediately those Samoans who are members of the 
Mau have the good sense to cease their attitude of passive resistance 
and to abandon their refusal to pay taxes, His Excellency and the 
Government will be prepared to consider any representations in a 
generous spirit! ‘The Government earnestly trust that wise counsels 
will prevail and that all who have the true interests of Western Samoa 
at heart will assist in pointing out to the Mau the path of wisdom and 
of honour and the disastrous consequences to Samoa of a continuation 
of their present attitude.* 


Tamasese, a young Samoan chief with a great name, who 
in his own person is the native leader of the Mau organisa- 
tion, was some time ago imprisoned for resisting lawful 
arrest, and sent away to Auckland to undergo a term of 
imprisonment. In the Supreme Court there, on Febru- 
ary 21, Mr. Justice Blair dismissed an application for a writ 
of habeas corpus, holding that the New Zealand Govern- 


ment was fully empowered under the mandate to administer 
the territory of Western Samoa as an integral part of New 
Zealand. ‘These proceedings, the fulminations of Mr. 
Nelson, and a public meeting in Auckland at which inflam- 
matory speeches were made by New Zealand partisans. 
served further to incite the supporters of the Mau. Mean- 
while, the New Zealand Government received the report of 
the civil service commissioners. Though matters of policy 
are not involved in the report, the document is a very 
depressing one, embarrassing to the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, and tending to encourage the malcontents to believe 
that their own complaints were justified. The main points 
in the report may be gathered from the following extracts :— 


The absence of any definite system of recruitment has necessarily 
led to a type of official of a lower grade than we are accustomed to in 
New Zealand ; the service has for a long period been cut off from 


* The Dominion, Fekrvary 2. 
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contact with the New Zealand one, and has inevitably deteriorated ; 
the direction of the various departmental services has fallen into the 
hands of men without adequate training and experience; the 
enervating effect of the tropics also cannot be ignored. Many officers 
have served in Samoa for too lengthy a period. The financial position 
of the territory is unsatisfactory. From the inception the revenues 
have been insufficient to meet the expenditure, and the New Zealand 
tax payer has been called on to find substantial grants in aid. On 
March 31, 1928, New Zealand had contributed financial assistance 
to the extent of £212,000 to the mandated territory. A further 
burden carried by New Zealand is the cost of the new vessel, Maus 
Pomare, approximately £54,000. In addition, a large amount has 
been contributed indirectly. A borrowing policy has resulted in the 
growth of a public debt from nil in 1920 to £173,200 at September 30, 
1928, thus imposing on an already overloaded budget an annual 
burden of approximately £12,500. The results of this policy are to 
be seen in native village water supplies, paved roads, and other public 
works, but its reflection in the national wealth of the territory is not 
so clear. The non-payment of native taxes arising out of the Mau 
movement has meant raising loan funds to meet further revenue 
deficiencies. 

A considerable reduction in the expenditure on education has 
already been made, but the committee suggest, if the Mau movement 
and non-payment of taxes continue, temporarily closing all schools 
other than the white school at Ifi Ifi. The native department is not 
an efficient instrument. In the present state of affairs the part-time 
village and district officials, with few exceptions, are practically use- 
less. In many cases salary is being paid to native officials who, 
though quite able to perform certain duties, are neglecting to do so. 
Insufficient attention has been paid to the control over expenditure, 
and the economic result of many activities has received little, if any, 
consideration. If difficulty continues in the payment of native 
taxes, the question of further reduction in the services to the natives 
should be reviewed. 


The unanimity of the New Zealand press in supporting 
the Government in its efforts in Samoa is a pleasing feature. 
So far from showing any disposition to make political capital, 
the papers are rather concerned about the responsibility 
which rests upon the Dominion of carrying through a task 
which it assumed purely out of a high sense of duty. In 
the words of an independent journal, the Evening Post 
(February 21) :— 


The only point we would emphasise is that New Zealand should 
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be faithful to its trust even if it costs more than it has done 
hitherto. 


The Liberal Auckland Star, which has taken a critical 
interest in the affairs of Samoa, deplores the findings of the 
commission, but it makes no suggestion of withdrawal. It 
repeats a proposal put forward some years ago that New 
Zealand should either borrow some officials from the 
Colonial Office or else find men in New Zealand with 
experience of tropical countries. The New Zealand Herald, 
a.strong supporter of the Reform party, is emphatic that 
New Zealand must persevere :— 


Samoa has cost this country a great deal. Accepting the mandate 
as a duty, New Zealand undertook financial responsibility in the 
matter of assisting the Samoans to reach eventually the independence 
intended by the system of mandates. Primarily, the responsibility 
was accepted as a matter of high duty. Yet, in the interests of the 
territory itself, as well as of New Zealand, it is highly desirable that 
money should not be wasted, and that at the earliest possible moment 
Western Samoa should be self-supporting. ‘There can be no wish to 
abate activity on behalf of the welfare of the Samoans. No one 
wishes anything less to be done for them in, say, matters of health 
and education. New Zealand’s hand has been put to the plough, 
and there must be no looking back. 


The only hint at withdrawal from the mandate in favour 
of Great Britain is in a Reform paper, the Christchurch 
Press. 


The report will (the paper said on February 22) renew in many 
minds the doubt whether we can, with profit to Samoa, and without 
undue expense and trouble to the Dominion, continue the administra- 
tion of the territory. It is the merest accident that the mandate 
came to New Zealand, whose pride and interest are not really engaged 
at all. The transference of the mandate to Great Britain is a matter 
of negotiation. And since Great Britain has a corps of civil servants 
specially trained and very competent to manage backward races, it 
would be of advantage to Samoa and to New Zealand if the mandate 
could be transferred. 


The new Government shows no sign of flinching. On 
the contrary, while adopting the recommendations of the 
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commissioners, it has repeated its declaration that the law 
must be enforced. It must be admitted that New Zea- 
land’s problem in Samoa is one of extreme delicacy and 
difficulty. Though childlike and simple, the Samoans have 
a record of intrigue extending over fifty years, and they are 
sophisticated enough to make use of political parties in New 
Zealand to gain the ends which are dictated to them by 
their advisers, whether native or European. The Samoans 
have never had a more benevolent and efficient government 
than under the mandate, but the fomenters of trouble will 
not permit them for a moment to forget the adage that good 
government is no substitute for self-government. The 
very remoteness of the Colonial Office and of the British 
electors from the inhabitants of Britain’s tropical colonies 
may be factors of incalculable advantage in the government 
of backward peoples. 


New Zealand, 
March 26, 1929. 





THE HILTON YOUNG REPORT: 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
MAIN REPORT 


CoNSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


A. Preliminary Step (to be taken immediately) 
A High Commissioner should be appointed for Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika with executive powers, his special functions being :— 
(a) To inaugurate enquiries and joint discussions on questions of 
native policy as indicated in the annexure to Chapter VI, Part I.* 


(6) To promote unified control of certain services of common interest, 
and to settle on a fair basis any immediate causes of dispute or difference. 

(c) To discuss locally and work out the arrangements for introducing 
the modifications proposed in the constitution of Kenya. 


B. First Stage of Definite Plan 

The results of the preliminary enquiries carried out by the High Com- 
missioner should be reviewed by His Majesty’s Government, and if then 
thought fit the post of Governor-General of Eastern Africa should be 
created in place of the appointment of High Commissioner. The Governor- 
General is to be a link between the Secretary of State and the local 
Governments, and for this purpose the plan includes changes of organisation 
both in Africa and in London. 


Organisation in Africa 

1. The Governor-General should exercise, so far as these can be delegated 
to him, the functions of supervision and control now exercised through the 
Secretary of State, and should be endowed for this purpose with executive 
powers and with control over legislation, but these powers and control should 
be exercised only for certain purposes which would be conveyed to him 
in his instructions. 

z. The principal duties of the Governor-General will be :— 


(a) To secure Imperial interests and the proper discharge of the 
responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government. 

(b) To hold the scales of justice even between the various racial 
communities. 

(c) To co-ordinate services of common interest. 


(The most important duty of the Governor-General under heads (a) 
and (b) above will be to “ direct the course of native policy and to supervise 
its working.”) 

3. The Governor-General should work with the following bodies :— 

(a) For general purposes. 


* The references are to the Hilton Young Report. 
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A small advisory Council comprising officials and non-officials of 
all three Dependencies. 

(b) For services of common interest. 

(i) Transport.—An inter-Colonial Advisory Railway Council for the 
three Dependencies organised on the same lines as the existing Railway 
Council of Kenya and Uganda. 

(ii) Customs.—An inter-Colonial Customs Council organised on the 
same lines as the Railway Council. 


4. During the preliminary period and the first stage the status of the 
three Governors is to be affected as little as possible. ‘They should retain 
the title of Governor and their present rates of pay, and should continue to 
be, for all practical purposes, the King’s representatives in their own territory. 


Organisation in London 
5. The Secretary of State should have available :— 


(2) For consultation on matters of policy in Eastern Africa (including 
Zanzibar) and Central Africa a small Advisory Council. The member- 
ship of this Council should be from five to eight, and the members 
should be paid. 

(6) A Finance Committee and a Transport Committee, or possibly 
a joint Finance and Transport Committee, of which the Financial Adviser 
to the Secretary of State and the Transport Adviser (if any) would be 
members. The Chairman (or Chairmen) of these Committees should 
sit on the General Advisory Council. 


6. To assist in the further consideration of policy periodical Conferences 
for the Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa should be held in London 
and should be attended by official and unofficial delegates. 

7. For the information of Parliament on the course of affairs in Eastern 
and Central Africa Annual Reports should be prepared by the Governor- 
General, and by the Governors of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, and 
published as a Parliamentary Paper with the comments of the East African 
Council. 


C. The Legislative Councils of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika 
1. No changes are needed at present in the Legislative Councils of 
Uganda and Tanganyika. 
2.* Simultaneously with, or subsequent to, the creation of the post of 
Governor-General, the following change should be introduced in the com- 
position of the Legislative Council of Kenya (see Chapter VIII) :-— 


Four of the official members of the Legislative Council should be 
replaced by four unofficial members nominated to represent native 
interests (in addition to the missionary already appointed for this 
purpose), 

3. No further change is recommended at present in the composition of 
the Legislative Council of Kenya, but it is contemplated that at later stages 


* The Chairman dissents from Recommendations C. 2 and 3 to the extent stated in his 
Additional Recommendations. 
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there will be a progressive increase in the representation of native interests, 
and a progressive diminution in the proportion of official members. 

4. Consideration should be given to the replacement of adult franchise 
in Kenya by a franchise depending on a civilisation qualification. The 
nature of the tests to be imposed should be a matter for enquiry by the 
High Commissioner in discussion with the Government of Kenya and 
representatives of the unofficial communities. 

5. The changes which the_new franchise qualifications would effect in 
the respective numbers of European and Indian voters should be made clear 
to the leaders of both communities, and the High Commissioner should 
endeavour to induce them to come to an agreement on the qeestion of 
election on a common roll. 

6. Concurrently with the changes proposed in the composition of the 
Legislative Council of Kenya the Governor-General should be given special 
power to enact legislation and to secure supplies which he regards as 
essential for the discharge of his responsibilities, contrary to the vote of 
the majority of that Council, 


D. Local Government. 


Institutions of local and municipal government should be vigorously 
developed both in settled and native areas. 


E. Future Developments 
The working of the whole of the arrangements set out above should be 
reviewed after a period to be fixed in due course by the Secretary of State. 
It is contemplated that the exercise of central direction by a Governor- 


General will lead to the establishment of a Central Council with power to 
legislate in respect of services of common interest, and with a central 
revenue (see Chapter XI). 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Legislative Council of Kenya. 


1. As an alternative to the proposal contained in Recommendation C.2 
on page 290, the following proposal is recommended and should be discussed 
by the High Commissioner with the local communities in Kenya :— 


(a) The number of the official members of the Legislative Council 
should be reduced from nineteen to nine, and the number of additional 
nominated unofficial members recommended in Chapter VIII, page 187, 
should be increased from four to seven. 

«t) Of the eight nominated unofficial members three should be 
nominated to represent the interests of the whole community and one 
of these three should be a member of the Indian community. The 
remaining five should represent the interests of the natives. 


2. Should it be found necessary to increase the number of European 
constituencies, that number should in the first place be increased from 
eleven to thirteen, the number of official members being increased from nine 
to ten and the number of elected Indians from five to six. 

3. The appointment of one of the unofficial members as an executive 
Minister should be contemplated forthwith by way of an experiment. 
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